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FOREWORD 


The very posters at the railway stations would 
urge that the coast of “ Czsar’s Choice ” must 
of necessity be ours also. Every one reads and studies, 
and it follows that more is demanded of those who write. 
There is a story told of a man who was appointed 
lecturer on anatomy in a School of Art. ‘ But I didn’t 
think you knew anything about anatomy,” said a friend. 
“No more I do,” was the reply, ‘“ but I can always 
manage to keep a bone ahead of the class.’’ While not 
commending this method, I cannot help seeing in it some 
similarity to my own, for it is only through the unfailing 
helpfulness and generosity of archeologists that I am 
able to keep ‘‘ a bone ahead ” of my readers. And it is 
entirely due to this expert guidance if, to vary the meta- 
phor, some of the ‘‘ bones” from my cupboard are (as I 
hope) succulent and not dry. 

Depending thus for my facts on historians and arche- 
ologists, past and present, I have made it my own 
endeavour to present a series of true and living pictures, 
of which these facts should be the foundation. 

Before beginning the work, I searched thoroughly the 
catalogues of the British Museum Reading-room, and 
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VERY one is interested in archeology nowadays. 
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failed to find any single existing book which covered this 
particular ground. I have collected information from a 
great many sources—too many to mention, but to those 
of my readers who would like to study the subject more 
thoroughly for themselves I would recommend the follow- 
ing works : 

Professor Haverfield’s recently published Ford 
Lectures: The Roman Occupation of Britain ; Professor 
Oman’s England before the Norman Conquest; Mr. R. G. 
Collingwood’s Roman Britain; the various sections in 
the volumes of the Victoria County History under the 
heading “ Roman Britain’; Major J. P. Bushe-Fox’s 
Richborough Castle, the official guide ; the Rev. Louis H. 
Dahl’s The Roman Camp and the Irish Saint at Burgh 
Castle. To which of course must be added the publica- 
tions of the various archeological societies, which present 
from time to time the most recent information concerning 
the sites, and are indispensable to the student. 

I am indebted to many for generous help: to Mr. 
R. G. Collingwood, M.A., F.S.A., but for whose encourage- 
ment and assistance this book might never have been 
begun; Miss M. V. Taylor, M.A., of the Haverfield 
Library, Oxford, who read it in the manuscript ; Major 
J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.S.A.; Mr. Wykeham Chancellor, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Dr. H. H. E. Craster, F.S.A.; Mr. Walter 
Cozens ; Dr. G. F. Hill, F.B.A.; Major Gordon Home ; 
Mr. Walter G. Klein, F.S.A.; Mr. Thomas May, F.S.A. ; 
Dr. Randall Davis ; and others whose names are men- 
tioned in the body of the book. f 

Thanks are also due to the Council of the Royal 
Archeological Institute ; to the Editor of the Victoria 
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County History; to the Librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford ; to the Trustees of the British Museum ; 
to the Council of the Roman Society ; to the Editor of 
Arethuse; to the Controller of the Clarendon Press; 
to the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office; to the 
proprietors of the Graphic; to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London ; to Mr. E. G. J. Amos; and to the 
Sussex Archeological Society, for permission to reproduce 
maps, plans, and photographs. And I want especially 
to express my gratitude to the Society of Antiquaries 
for granting me permission to work in their Library 
from time to time. 


I started out to visit these forts of the Saxon Shore 
with an exhilarating sense of adventure, for I was only 
acquainted with two of them ; and to study them as a 
connected series, noting points of resemblance and of 
dissimilarity, is a very different thing from a casual 
inspection of isolated sites. 

There are many nowadays who find a definite subject 
of study gives added zest to a holiday, and to such I 
would say that this series of Roman coast defences, with 
its mighty relics of past greatness, makes a good string on 
which to thread many happy holiday days; and golf 
clubs need not be left behind. 

A word as to the order in which I have taken the 
forts. It has seemed best to begin with Richborough, 
whence with Sandwich for a centre, it is very easy to 
visit three others, by car or by train, viz.: Reculver, 
Dover and Lympne. Pevensey and Porchester then 
follow, along the south coast ; after which I have taken 
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a flying leap to Brancaster in the north of Norfolk, and 
worked back along the coast of East Anglia to Bradwell. 

I may add that the map which shows the coast-line 
of Norfolk and Suffolk as it may have been in Roman 
times is intended more as a stimulus to the imagination 
of the reader than as a serious attempt at restoration ; 
and the same must be said about the map of Dover. 
Roman Dover lies buried under streets and houses, like 
Roman London ; and therefore neither of them can ever 
be properly excavated. 

The plate in colour which shows the insignia of the 
Count of the Saxon Shore (from the Notitia Dignitatum) 
is also the map of Britain which the Imperial Govern- 
ment provided for the guidance of that official; but I 
would recommend travellers about to visit the forts to 
refer rather to the map on the front end-papers. 
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THE SAXON SHORE 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


Soe Litus Saxonicum or Saxon Shore was 
the name given by the Romans to those 
portions of the seacoast, whether in south- 
west Britain or in north-west Gaul, which were subject 
to the attacks of Saxon sea-robbers in the third and 
fourth centuries. 

Some writers have thought that the name referred 
to early Saxon settlements on the seacoasts of Gaul 
and Britain, but William Camden showed, as far back 
as the sixteenth century, that the Count of the Saxon 
Shore, referred to from time to time in history, must 
be the Count who defended the shore against the 
Saxons. 

The term “‘ Litus Saxonicum ”’ occurs in the Notitia 
Dignitatum, a list of civil and military officials under 
the Roman Empire, drawn up about 428 a.p. The 
defence of Britain is there shown to have been en- 
trusted to three commanders, the Count of the Britains, 
the Duke of the Britains, and the Count of the Saxon 
Shore, each of whom had under him a number of 
regiments (as well as civil officials), whose names are 
given, and also the names of the forts at which they 
were stationed. 

This Notitia is such a very important document, 

; 
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and the history of the Saxon Shore system of defence, 
as far as we can learn it, depends so entirely on the 
information it gives, that it requires a chapter to 
itself, and no more need be said about it here. 

Nine forts of the Saxon Shore in Britain are men- 
tioned in the Notitia list. It is the only ancient 
record of the series that is known, but the forts them- 
selves can be traced round the coast from the Wash 
to Portsmouth Harbour. Indeed, we can trace ten 
forts similar to each other in character and situation. 
Seven of these have been satisfactorily identified with 
seven of the Roman names. They are numbers 2-8 
on the list. Numbers 1 and g are still considered 
rather doubtful by some archeologists, but there 
are grounds for believing that the modern names are 
those that I have added to the list in brackets. 


LIST OF FORTS OF THE SAXON SHORE, FROM 
THE NOTITIA DIGNITATUM, 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF THE Most HON, THE COUNT OF 
THE SAXON SHORE 
1, The Commander of the Fortensian band at Othona (Brad- 
well-juxta-Mare). 
2. The Commander of the Tungrecanian foot-soldiers at Dubrze 


= Dover. 

3. The Commander of the Turnacensian band at Lemane 
=Lympne, 

4. The Commander of the Dalmatian horse at Branodunum 
= Brancaster. 


5. The Commander of the Stablesian horse at Gariannonum 
= Burgh Castle. : 


6. The Tribune of the First Cohort of the Vetasii at Regulbium 
= Reculver. 

7. The Commander of the Second Legion (Augusta) at Rutupie 
= Richborough. 

8. The Commander of the Abulcian band at Anderida = Pevensey. 

9. The Commander of the band of Exploratores at Portus 
Adurni (Porchester). 
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We have then one fort to spare. That is Walton 
Castle, in Suffolk, and it is not impossible that the 
name of Othona or of Portus Adurni rightly belongs 
there. Professor Haverfield was satisfied, in his latest 
pronouncement on the subject (published in 1921), 
that Othona was rightly placed at Bradwell-juxta- 
Mare: he wrote, ‘‘ Only Portus Adurni remains home- 
less”; but philologists refuse absolutely to accept the 
derivation of the Saxon name Ythancestir from the 
Roman Othona. 

However, for the sake of clearness I shall hence- 
forth call the fort at Bradwell, Othona ; and the fort at 
Porchester, Portus Adurni, in the absence of sufficient 
evidence to the contrary. 

We do not know exactly at what date this system 
of defence was established. That it was already in 
being in 367 A.D. is shown by the mention of a comes 
maritimt tractus by Ammianus Marcellinus. That it 
was not originated before the time of Diocletian is 
clear from the character of the architecture of the forts, 
which bear in nearly every case the stamp of the fourth 
century. 

Not a single one of the forts is mentioned elsewhere 
as a fort; several are mentioned as forts. Of the army- 
divisions, only two are mentioned elsewhere, and in 
neither case in connection with the defence of the shore. 

The archeological evidence is quite sufficient to 
prove that these ten forts were occupied in the fourth 
century and possibly at the end of the third. 

All forts and fortresses throughout the Roman 
Empire followed a preconceived plan. The type of 
fort usually found in the first and second centuries was 
a four-sided enclosure, square or oblong, with rounded 
corners, surrounded by a rampart and ditch, with four 
gates, one on each side, and four main streets running 
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from the gates and meeting in the centre at the head- 
quarters buildings of the regiment. Officers’ quarters, 
granaries, barracks, workshops, etc., occupied the rest 
of the space within the ramparts. Originally the 
ramparts were banks of earth or turf-walls, but these 
gradually gave way to the use of stone. Sometimes, 
as we see on Hadrian’s Wall, banks of earth were used 
to reinforce stone walls. By the beginning of the third 
century the use of stone walls was universal. The 
next change was when gate-towers began to be built 
to project beyond the walls ; and on that seems naturally 
to have followed the practice of adding projecting towers 
or bastions at intervals all along the walls, both to 
strengthen them and to afford vantage-points for the 
placing of engines of war and for enfilading an approach- 
ing enemy. Walls were made higher and stouter, gate- 
ways were narrower, and with crooked entrances, while 
the old strictly quadrilateral form of fort was sometimes 
abandoned for an outline which followed the variations 
of the ground, as at Pevensey. At the same time 
cavalry and also archers were employed more freely 
in the garrisons: in proof of this, there is frequent 
mention of “‘sagittarii’’ in the Notitia lists, and arrow 
heads are plentiful in the later levels of occupation of 
some forts. 

Occasionally it is found that bastions have been 
patched on to walls which were originally built without 
them. Of this London is a conspicuous example. The 
exact period when London, as well as other civilian 
towns, felt compelled to surround itself with walls as 
a protection against barbarian invaders has been the 
subject of much discussion. The evidence as regards 

~ London seems some of it to point to an early date—the 
middle or end of the second century—and some of it to 
a later date, possibly the end of the third or beginning 
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of the fourth century for the building of the walls. How 
much later the bastions were built is not known. The 
recently discovered medallion of Constantius Chiorus, 
described on page 34, shows only a conventional fortified 
gateway for London with pointed pepper-box towers. 
At least eight out of the ten Saxon Shore forts 


Fic, 1.—Bird’s-eye view of the Fortifications of a Roman Town. 
(After Viollet-le-Duc. ) 


were built with bastions, and of five of these forts there 
are very substantial remains, namely, Richborough, 
Pevensey, Porchester, Burgh Castle, and Lympne. 
Their main gates seem never to have exceeded two 
in number, any additional entrances being small posterns, 
and the gates, so far as is known, were single openings. 
The walls are usually from 9 to 14 feet thick, and still 
stand, in some instances, as much as 25 to 30 feet high. 
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On the average the area enclosed by them is greater 
than in the case of the auxiliary forts of earlier times. 

Bonding-tiles, or else stone bonding-courses, are 
used in every fort but one (Reculver). Tile-courses, 
though found in the first century, were especially loved 
by the third and fourth century builders. 

In situation these forts followed a general rule. 
With one exception, they lay either low down near the 
sea, or else only slightly elevated above the sea-level, 
and always within easy reach of a good sheltered harbour. 
The exception is Walton Castle, which stood on a cliff 
too feet high. 

They were all built so as to command the mouth of 
a river or an estuary, or (as at Porchester) an almost 
landlocked harbour. Two of them (Richborough and 
Pevensey) were on small islands. From three of them 
(Richborough, Pevensey, and Lympne) the sea has 
retired, leaving them high and dry, with a mile or more 
of marshland between them and the sea. On the other 
hand, the sea has greatly encroached on two others 
(Reculver and Bradwell), washing another (Walton 
Castle) completely away. 

The medieval builder has, in two of them (Pevensey 
and Porchester), made use of the Roman walls as his 
outer line of defence, and built his own castle in one 
corner; probably this was done also at a third site, 
Walton Castle. A medieval or Saxon church or chapel 
has stood or stands on five of the sites, two of these 
(Porchester and Bradwell) being still used for services. 

Professor Haverfield notes it as a remarkable fact 
that only four of the forts are connected with the 
Romano-British road-system—that is to say, Reculver, 
Richborough, Dover, and Lympne. He concludes from 
the archeological finds that the systematic defence of 
this particular shore began about 300 a.D., and that 
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then Burgh, Bradwell, Pevensey, and Porchester were 
founded, the already used harbours at Richborough, 
Dover, and Lympne were fortified anew, and the probably 
earlier forts at Brancaster and Reculver were woven into 
the new system. Too little is known about Walton 
Castle for any conclusions to be drawn. 

Generally speaking, it has been presumed that 
this all happened soon after the fall of Allectus and the 
reconquest of Britain (in the year 297 A.D.), and the coins 
found substantiate this view, especially one of Maximin 
(305-313) which was found at Lympne, rather deeply 
buried near the foundations of the water-front. 

It is clear that the new system in no way rested 
merely on the land-army. It was a combination of 
military and naval defence. Each fort stood on its 
own harbour, and probably commanded its own little 
group of ships. 

The Notitia gives two traces of a Classis Sambrica 
which protected the opposite coast ; it gives none at all 
of a Classis Britannica, over which deep silence reigns 
after a last reference to it by Eumenius in 287. It 
seems to have been divided up into small units, so as to 
give no chance to a second Carausius. We do not know 
how the ships were apportioned. 

In Pevensey alone have been found tiles of the 
Classis Britannica which seem to belong to the late 
fourth or early fifth century. What has come to light 
of this sort at Lympne and Dover appears to belong to 
an earlier time, before the Saxon Shore forts were built. 

Another important piece of evidence from Pevensey, 
giving us a clue as to how late the forts were occupied, 
is the tile in the British Museum, which shows that this 
fort was restored under Honorius, at the very close of 
Roman rule in Britain. (See Fig. 35). 

Since the opening of the era of scientific digging 
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excavations have been carried out on only two of these 
sites, namely, Richborough and Pevensey. Not a single 
one has yet been thoroughly excavated. 

In 1906 and 1907 the Sussex Archeological Society 
organized some valuable work at Pevensey, carried out 
by Mr. L. F. Salzman. At Richborough the Society 
of Antiquaries has arranged for a systematic excavation 
of the site by Major J. P. Bushe-Fox, the Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments for England under H.M. Office of 
Works. Much has been done during the last two seasons 
(1922 and 1923), and worktis even now going on (January 
1924). Some account of the results on each site will be 
found, each under its own name, in the body of this book. 

One thing is quite certain: nothing but excavation 
of this kind can settle the many doubtful points, and 
throw fresh light on the history of the Saxon Shore. 


CHAPTER 11 
THE NOTITIA DIGNITATUM 


“The roll and list of that army doth remain,’’—Srr J, Davigs. 


oe Notitia, as it is usually called for short, is a 
very important document in the study of 
Roman Britain, for it contains much of the 

little evidence we have for the fortunes of this country 
in the early fifth century. As regards our special subject 
of the Saxon Shore, it is our only authority for the 
existence of such an organized system of coast-defence, 
and without it we should not know the Roman names 
of the forts included in this series, nor what troops 
were stationed at each fort. 

Its full title is Notitia dignitatum et admimstrationum 
tam civilium quam militarium in partibus onentis et 
occidentis. So we see it is a list of officials, civil and 
military, throughout the Roman Empire; and it was 
drawn up by the primicerius notariorum for his own 
use and for that of his subordinates. 

The duties of this high dignitary are described by 
the poet Claudian in the verses which he wrote to 
celebrate the marriage of Palladius and Celerina. 
The bride was the daughter of the Primicerius of the 
west, and it was at his request and that of the bride- 
groom that these verses were written, probably in 399. 
The passage which refers to the duties of the Primicerius 


is as follows: 
9 
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“ Celerina’s father has won every prize that a soldier 
may. Little by little he has reached the rank which 
is highest of all... . He assigns the diplomas of 
honours, arranges the garrisons of the provinces, gathers 
into one the scattered strength of the empire, and reviews 
with care the disposition of its troops: what guard 
keeps watch on the Sarmatian shores, what forces stand 
confronting the fierce Getz, what legion curbs the 
Saxon and the Scot, how many cohorts girdle Ocean’s 
coasts, how great a force keeps peace upon the Rhine.”’ 

The diplomas of honours (tabul@ honorwm) were given 
to all the higher officials on their appointment, and it 
was one of the duties of the primicerius notariorum 
to see that these were correctly prepared and delivered. 
He had no regular staff, but the schola notariorum 
could be called upon to provide him with;an assistant, 
and any number of clerks. 

Each diploma contained the title of the official, a 
list of the provinces, or troops, or subordinate function- 
aries placed under his control, and of the staff he would 
have at his command. It also included, painted in 
colours, the insignia of his office. It was therefore 
necessary for the Primicerius to have a complete list, 
for office use, of all the official posts with which he had 
to deal, including everything that had to be inserted 
in these documents, and therefore with model copies in 
colour of the insignia for the clerks to work from. The 
Notitta Dignitatum is just such a list, for working purposes. 

The division of the Empire into East and West, 
under the two sons of Theodosius, in 395, necessitated 
the appointment of two Primicerii, one at Rome and 
the other at Constantinople, and the Notitia to which 
we have access includes, as the title shows, the officials 
of both East and West. x 

The text comes to us through four MSS., all of which 
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are copies of an earlier MS. which was preserved at 
Spires on the Rhine until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and since then has disappeared. 


Be eN ES. BR 4 t Ae AP cA FE: 


Fic. 2.—Insignia of the Count of Britain. (From the Paris MS.) 


The four copies seem to be very faithful to the 
original as far as the text is concerned, for they agree 
very Closely together, and, where there are differences, 
it is nearly always a case of one against three. 
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The Spires MS. appears to have been written not 
later than the eleventh century, and possibly in the 
tenth century. The copies are now to be found at : 


1, Oxford (Bodleian Library); copied in January 1436. 

2. Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale); copied in the fifteenth 
century. 

3. Vienna ; copied in fifteenth century. 

4. Munich (Royal Library) ; copied in 1542. 


The Oxford copy has an interesting history. A 
contemporary note at the end gives quite definitely 
its date and its origin: that it is a copy of “ the very 
ancient Codex” in the Library at Spires, made in the 
month of January 1436, ‘“‘ while I, Petro Donato, by 
the patience of God Bishop of Padua, was presiding 
over the General Council at Basle, vice the most holy 
lord Eugenius, pope.” 

It will be remembered that this Council at Basle, 
which began in 1431, insisted on going on sitting for 
eight years after the Pope had dissolved it, and finally 
it deposed him as a heretic, and elected another Pope. 
It was the climax of the struggle between the authority 
of the Pope and the authority of the great Councils 
of the “ fathers,” in which the Papacy eventually won. 

But we seem to owe our copy of the Notitia to the 
presence of this Bishop Petro Donato at Basle, within 
comparatively easy reach of Spires. 

It was bought for the Bodleian Library early in the 
nineteenth century from the collections of a Venetian 
Jesuit, Matteo Luigi Canonici. 

The Paris copy belonged to the Célestins of Paris, 
whose ex libris is still seen at the bottom of the first 
page. Thence it passed into the Library of M. de 
Lamoignon, and was acquired on April 19, 1794, for 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


\ 
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The Munich Codex was prepared in 1542, as a gift 
_ from the Dean and Canon (decano atgue canonico) of 
the Cathedral Church at Spires to Otho Henry, Count 
Palatine. A note to the MS. states that the copyist 
had altered the old types of dresses and had made them 
like the dress of the day, but that it was found, evidently 
to their great surprise, that the Prince desired to have 
not only the writing but also the pictures as exactly like 
the original as possible. It was therefore necessary for 
the pictures to be copied “‘ denuo,” and it is claimed that 
a most punctiliously exact copy was made the second 
time. Both sets of pictures were added to the MS. 

This shows the kind of liberty which medizval scribes 
considered themselves entitled to take with ancient 
documents, and it is very much to the credit of the 
_ Prince that he refused to accept anything less than an 
exact copy. 

I was inclined to think that the copyists of the 
Oxford and Paris MSS., or possibly the original artist 
of the Spires MS., had taken some liberties with the 
pictures of the forts, in endeavouring to make them 
conform to their own ideas of what a fort or castle should 
be. Machicolations and crenellations seemed out of 
keeping with Roman buildings. But I find on referring 
to Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionary of Architecture that both 
these forms date from the Romano-Gallic epoch. Indeed, 
Cesar is said to have made use of wooden hourds, the 
prototype of machicolations, in fighting against the 
Bellovaci in the first century B.c. So it is possible that 
the little pictures of forts do give on the whole a true 
impression of what Roman forts looked like in the fifth 
century, with round or square crenellated towers, and 
wooden machicolations, and red-tiled gabled roofs. 

The date when the Notitia was drawn up is reckoned 
to be 428 A.D., judging from internal evidence. The 
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part relating to Britain appears to be earlier, for after 
410 the whole province was cast adrift by the Empire 
which could no longer defend it. This is proved by the 
entire cessation of the flow of Roman coins into this 
country after that date. There is also clear archeo- 
logical evidence that the Wall-forts were abandoned as 
early as 383, and yet they appear in the list. It would 
seem then that the primicerius notariorum was loth 
to cut out from his Notitia a province which might soon 
be recovered, and so the old entries were retained, as 


Ls = as 
1 ee 8 oe 
NY PMDESCARTES. 
Fic. 3.—Crenellations as used by the Romans under the Empire. 
(After Viollet-le-Duc. ) 


up-to-date as possible under the circumstances, and 
transferred bodily to the Noftztia of 428, which has come 
down to us. 

The section which refers to the Wall must belong 
to some date previous to 383, and the rest of the British 
section probably to about 400. 

The dignitaries in the Notitia are divided into three 
grades—the vir illustris, the vir spectabilis, and the vir 
clarissimus, which we may roughly compare with our 
terms, His Excellency, the Most Honourable, and the 
Right Honourable, 
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The drawings of the insignia of the various officials 
are very beautiful and decorative, and one only wishes 
that our own War Office had anything half so beautiful 
to show amongst their official documents. 

Each list, of the East and the West, is headed by 
a Pretorian Prefect. His insignia include a richly 

decorated table, and upon it a book of mandates, with a 

pair of lighted candles in tripod stands on either side. 
There is also a pillar with a portrait of the Emperor 
or Emperors ; and a chariot with four horses occupies 
the lower half of the page. 

The provinces under his rule have a coloured page 
to themselves and are represented by figures of maidens, 
very delicately drawn, with flowing draperies, and bearing 
in their arms the produce of the country, which is gener- 

_ally unrecognizable, but sometimes appears to be figs. 
_ The colouring is very brilliant and harmonious, 
in the style of the illuminated MSS. of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, but the character of the draperies 
is more Byzantine than medieval. The insignia of the 
Masters of Horse and Foot include the shields of the 
troops under their command, all represented in rich 
colours. 
The Questor of the East has money-bags for his 
symbol, and a little altar with three steps up to it, in- 
scribed : 


The Questor of the West has, on the other hand, 
numbers of MS. rolls ; on his altar is : 


LEGES 
SALU 
BRES. 
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I should like to find out what is the significance of 
the distinction between salutares and salubres. 

““ The Count of the Sacred Largesses has bursting 
money-bags, and boxes clamped with iron in his insignia. 

In the list of officials under him we find the adminis- | 
trators of weaving and dyeing works, and of em- 
broiderers in gold and silver, also of the goods-dispatch. 

Then there is the Magister Officiorum, who has charge 
of all the arsenals (at Damascus, Antioch, etc.), and in 
his insignia are shields, spears, swords, cuirasses. All 
the above are of the highest rank, slustres ; then we come 
to the spectables. 

Amongst these comes the Primicerius Notariorum 
himself, in whose insignia there is a volume wrapped 
in a skin, called Laterculum maius. This was a list of 
the names of the officials holding the highest offices, 
according to Professor Bury’s interpretation. 

Then there are Magisters, Proconsuls, Prefects, the 
two latter with the many or few provinces under their 
rule symbolized either by many small heads (with 
nimbuses), or by full-length figures, if there are not 
more than three to be got into the page. The Pro- 
consul of Africa, for example, has in his insignia an | 
African beauty waving palm branches, and underneath 
are shown two grain-boats with the decks covered with 
white sacks full of corn. 

As we get down to the lesser dignitaries, we find 
in the insignia the forts are always represented, with a 
rough picture or map of the country in which they lie. 

For example, the Count of the Egyptian Frontier 
has nine forts under him. These are shown as nine 
little castles, with red-tiled roofs, round arches, pink, 
blue, or green walls, and castellated turrets. They are 
situated on the banks of a blue Nile, which flows, as 
in a map, from bottom to top of the picture, through 
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a brown desert ; and two very sharp-pointed pyramids 
with scarlet tops appear amongst them ! 

An attempt is always made to give some local colour. 
Arabia has ostriches with cloven hoofs, and serpents 
- wriggling through the desert on their tails; Palestine 
has three grinning dogs; Britain is a brown island 
surrounded by a grey-green sea, and the nine forts of 
_ the Saxon Shore are distributed evenly over its surface, 
with no attempt at geographical correctness. (See 
Plate 2.) 

The Staff of the Count of the Saxon Shore is given 
after the list of Commanders of the garrisons at the 
forts, quoted on page 2. ‘‘ The staff of the same most 
Honourable Count is as follows: 


** A chief of staff from the Staff of the Master of the 
Foot-soldiers in the Presence. 

Two accountants as above, from the above-named 
office. 

A chief deputy from the above-named office. 

A chief assistant. 

An assistant. 

A registrar. 

Secretaries. 

Notaries and other officials.’’ 


Of printed editions of the Notita, the first alone 
was issued when the original Spires MS. was still avail- 
able. It was published in Basle in 1552 by Gelenius. 
It is most regrettable that the illustrations (woodcuts) 
have been made on the principle that if there were 
figures of three women in the original, it was quite near 
enough to put the same number of women in the wood- 
cut, without the slightest adherence to the original 
design. The drawing is in a very florid sixteenth- 
century German style, with dresses of the period, and 
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women to match. The charm and delicacy of the 
MSS. is entirely lost. The conventional tables of the 
MSS., with books of mandates on them, are changed 


Fic. 4.—‘‘Litus Saxonicum” from tT 
the insignia of ‘‘ Dux Belgicz Fic. 5. 
Secunde.” (Traced from a ‘ 
photographic reproduction of the I. ‘* Litus Saxonicum. (From 
Paris MS.) Bocking’s edition. ) 


Fic. 6. Fic. 7. 


II. A Saxon Shore Fort. (From the III. A Fort under ‘Dux Britanni- 
edition of Gelenius. ) arum.” (After Gelenius.) 


into realistic tables with fat folds of drapery, and legs 
bulging through, and the picturesque little castles, 
which represent the forts in the MSS., are exchanged 
for dull triangular buildings evidently intended to be 
more classical in style, but failing to be anything at all. 
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This is the edition that William Camden must have 
seen. 

The next issues were by Guido Pancirolus, published 
at Geneva and Lyons, between 1593 and 1623. The 
illustrations are the same as in the edition of Gelenius. 
Gibbon worked from the text of Pancirolus. 

E. Bécking comes next; he published (1839-53) 
a good commentary in Latin with the text, and a series 
of very poor outline drawings (possibly bad tracings) 
from the Munich Codex, which are useful, however, 
as they show a very close mechanical resemblance to 
the drawings in the Oxford and Paris MSS. There is 
one curious exception: the forts in Bécking’s edition 
are quite unlike those in the Oxford and Paris Codices, 
and also unlike those of Gelenius. The differences are 

shown in Figs. 4-7. 

Otto Seeck published in Berlin in 1876 an edition 
of the text, for which he had very carefully compared 
all four Codices, and had corrected the readings in 
accordance with the testimony of the majority. This 
is still the standard edition of the text. Seeck’s illus- 
trations appear to be identical with Bécking’s, except 
that he does not print so many. 

In 1911 H. Omont issued a series of monochrome 
photographic reproductions of the drawings in the Paris 
Codex. They show how closely the Oxford and Paris 
versions resemble each other, but I am inclined to think 
that the MS. in the Bodleian is the more beautiful in 
its workmanship. 

The illustration of the Forts of the Saxon Shore 
which is given in Plate 2 is the first facsimile repro- 
duction of any part of this MS. that has ever been 
made. It is given by kind permission of the Librarian 
of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


CHAPTER Ad 
THE ROMAN PROVINCE OF BRITAIN 


“Gathering ground of old and vanished races, 
Thou hast watched the legions come from far, 
Seen the light of victory flush their faces, 

Heard them sing or sigh for Capua.” 
T. THORNELY. 


N order to understand the part these forts played, 

I it is necessary to consider briefly the history and 

social state of Britain during the first centuries 
of the Christian era, and also its condition in still earlier 
times, long before the landing of Julius Cesar. 

And first we may note that the very geographical 
conditions which made it easy for Rome to invade 
and conquer the southern and eastern lowlands of 
Britain rendered it necessary, in later years, for her 
to take special means to defend those coasts against 
the attacks of marauders. 

Far back, in the time of palzolithic man, Britain 
was not an island, but was joined to what is now known 
as the continent of Europe. A low range of chalk 
hills connected the sites of Dover and Calais, forming 
the watershed for rivers whose valleys are now covered 
by the waves of the North Sea and the English Channel ; 
and the low lands of southern and eastern Britain, of 
Holland, Belgium, and northern France, were all parts 
of one wide plain. Ages after Britain had been severed 
geographically from the Continent, we find her still 
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closely linked to it by racial ties. The same Celtic 
tribes lived on both sides of the Channel, and Belgic 
princes appear to have been exercising sovereignty 
over the western and eastern shores alike as early as 
300 B.c. The same Celtic dialect was spoken, and the 
same types of pottery and metal-work prevailed in 
Britain and in Gaul. Britain was then by no means 
the barbarous land that historical traditions have 
depicted. A vigorous native art, known as “ Late 
Celtic,” flourished there before ever she had yielded 
to Roman rule, and this art continued to influence 
the character of the pottery, metal-work, and sculpture 
of the country even after the inhabitants had become 
thoroughly Romanized. 

At the time of the conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar 
traffic was passing freely across the narrow seas, so the 
door was wide open for the entrance into Britain of 
Roman culture and Roman products. Czesar’s double 
attempt and failure to conquer the island in 55 and 
54 B.C. does not appear to have set back the flow of 
Roman influences. King Cunobeline, who ruled all 
Britain nearest to Gaul in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius, had strong leanings towards Roman civiliza- 
tion, and used Latin inscriptions on his coins : CVNOBE- 
LINVS REX. He died in 42 a.p.. The following year 
saw the successful campaign of Claudius, whose troops 
under Aulus Plautius set sail in three divisions, prob- 
ably starting from Gessoriacum (Boulogne) and neigh- 
bourhood, and landing at Richborough, Dover, and 
Lympne—the three famous ports of early Britain, to 
be noted later as sites chosen by the Romans for Forts 
of the Saxon Shore. . 

The legion known as the Second ‘“‘ Augusta ”’ formed 
part of this original expeditionary force. It was com- 
manded by Vespasian, the future Emperor, who now 
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distinguished himself, probably at the forcing of the 
Medway, on the march from the Kentish coast to the 
Thames. This legion was stationed for many years 
at Caerleon-on-Usk (Isca Silurum), and was finally 
moved to the Saxon-Shore Fort of Rutupiz, the modern 
Richborough. 

A temporary set-back to the Roman advance occurred 
when the Thames was reached, owing to the trackless 
swamps in that region; but soon Claudius himself 
arrived with reinforcements. Caratacus, the son of 
Cunobeline, was defeated, and his capital, Camulo- 
danum (Colchester) seized. Sixteen days after his 
landing, the Emperor was able to return to celebrate 
a triumph in Rome, leaving behind him the new Roman 
province of Britain, with Camulodinum as its capital, 
and Aulus Plautius as its governor. 

So rapid was the extension of the conquest, that 
within four years, 7.e. by 47, all the lowland country of 
England was under Roman rule, as far as the Welsh, 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire hills. The Severn and the 
Trent practically formed the limits of the province. 
As early as 49 the lead mines of Mendip in Somerset were 
being regularly worked for the Imperial government. 
Roman mining was carried on in North Wales in 74, 
and in Yorkshire in 81, indicating the gradual advance 
westwards and northwards. 

But there was definite resistance at intervals even in 
the south-east. The Icéni of Norfolk and Suffolk, who 
had submitted willingly to Plautius, grew restive under 
the rule of Ostorius Scapula, and had to be suppressed 
with a firm hand in 48. Yet again, in 61, they revolted, 
under great provocation. On the death of their king, 
Prasutagus, the Romans had taken possession of his 
lands, and had scourged his widow, Queen Boudicca, 
when she protested. The Icéni rose in fury, and in two 
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days had wiped out the Colonia of Roman veterans at 
Camulodinum, the first Roman centre to be established 
in Britain. After overwhelming the Ninth Legion 
under Petilius Cerialis, they sacked and burned London 
and St. Albans, putting altogether some 70,000 Romans 
and Romanized Britons to death. The governor, 
Suetonius Paulinus, returning hastily from Wales, 
wreaked a terrible vengeance, first destroying Boudicca’s 
army, and then laying waste the lands of the Icéni from 
end to end. Professor Haverfield says: ‘‘ The infre- 
quency of the traces of Romano-British life in Norfolk 
during the succeeding centuries may well be the outcome 
of the devastation.” 

From this period onwards there seem to have been 
no more native risings of any importance in the south 
and east; the inhabitants of the lowlands settled down 
peacefully under Roman rule. Troops were gradually 
withdrawn from these districts, and there was hardly 
a fort or a fortress throughout their whole extent. 
The soldiers, according to the Roman custom, were 
massed almost exclusively along the frontiers. From 
henceforth a sharp line of distinction could be drawn 
between the peaceable portions of the province on the 
one hand, where Roman rule was accepted, and the 
Roman customs, dress, and tongue were gradually 
adopted, and the disturbed hilly districts along the 
frontiers, on the other hand, where military conditions 
prevailed, where there were no towns or civilian life, 
but only forts and fortresses, with roads connecting 
them, and settlements of camp-followers outside the 
walls. 

It is with the peaceful south and east that we are 
concerned. Here undoubtedly, under the governorship 
of Agricola, Romano-British life made great progress 
towards Roman civilization and culture. That Latin 
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became the public language of the towns is attested by 
inscriptions ; that it was used by the common people 
is proved by the scraps of it that have been found 
scribbled by workmen on tiles and pottery. To give 
an example: a tile has been found in London (Warwick 
Lane) on which before it was baked some one had 
scratched in unconventional Latin the remark, ‘‘ Austalis 
(.e. Augustalis) goes off on his own daily for a fort- 
night” (Austalis dibus XIII vagatur sibi cotidim). 

Professor Haverfield found reason to believe that 
education in Britain was better under the Roman 
Empire than at any period until the nineteenth century. 
In support of this view he refers to the above-named 
scribblings as well as to three classical writers : Plutarch, 
who names as nothing unusual a certain Demetrius of 
Tarsus, a grammarian, teaching in Britain (80 A:D.) ; 
Martial the poet, who boasts that his works were read 
in Britain (96 A.D.) ; and Juvenal, who alludes casually 
to British lawyers taught by Gaulish schoolmasters 
(120 A.D.). 

Latin was necessary as a common language amongst 
the different peoples of the Empire, just as English is 
necessary now in India. 

It is significant that not a single Celtic inscription 
has been found in Britain on any monument of the 
Roman period. 

Town-life on Roman lines had become well estab- 
lished by the end of the first century, for, encouraged by 
Agricola, the Britons had learned to plan towns with a 
central forum, basilicas, and bath-houses, as at Silchester 
and Caerwent. 

Another proof of the peaceable Romanization of the 
country is found in the immense number of “ villas,” 
or comfortable country-houses and farmhouses, which 
are scattered up and down, some of early date, but built 
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or rebuilt mostly after the middle of the third century. 
Portions of Kent, Sussex, Essex, and Somerset are sown 
thick with their remains, in Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight there are nearly a hundred sites known, and many 
also in Northamptonshire. These houses are Celtic 
in plan, but the fittings—hypocausts, mosaic-floors, 
baths, and wall-decorations—are all Roman. 

As regards industries, we know that corn, wool, and 
woollen cloth were exported. A reference is made to 
British cloth in the eastern edict of Diocletian, issued in 
301 ; and in the Notitia lists there is mention of ‘‘ The 
administrator of the Imperial weaving-works at Venta ”’ 
(Winchester). Traces of fulling have been found at a 
villa at Darenth, in Kent. 

Lead was exported from the time of Nero up to 
about 150, and then again in the fourth century. 


We have thus got plenty of material for constructing 
a background to the Forts of the Saxon Shore. We see 
Britain in the third century, as a peaceful and prosperous 
Roman province, so far Romanized that her people have 
no sense whatever of being under a “ foreign ’’ yoke. 

We see well-to-do (and probably well-educated) 
Britons occupying well-warmed and well-fitted country- 
houses, and undertaking farming and its connected in- 
dustries on a large scale, so as to be able to send British 
corn, British wool, and British cloth to any part of 
the Empire that might need it. 

We see the farm labourers, and others of the peasant 
class, living in cottages heated by means of a rough kind 
of hypocaust, with plaster walls decorated in Roman 
fashion, roofs covered with Roman tiles, and Samian 
ware for household use. 

We see British children, apparently of all classes, 
going to school, to learn to read and to write Latin. 
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We see small towns scattered all over the country, 
growing in size and in prosperity ; and skilled British 
workmen becoming so plentiful and in such request that, 
later, their help is enlisted for erecting buildings in 
Gaul, even as far south as Autun, the university town of 
Eumenius. 

We see the British pottery-works in full swing at 
Castor-on-the-Nene, on the Thames and Medway banks, 
and in the New Forest, and metal-workers turning out 
thousands of enamelled clasps and brooches with a 
cunning hand. 


Roman-Britain of the civilized lowlands was in fact 
enjoying a halcyon period, and the sounds of war and 
fighting were far from her ears. No daily papers 
came to the dwellers in the south-east, with stirring 
headlines: ‘‘ Terrible Disturbances on the Northern 
Frontiers ’’ ; and indeed, the very frontiers were quiet 
for a period of sixty years, as a result of the campaigns 
of Severus (208-211) and of the reconstruction of that 
formidable barrier, Hadrian’s Wall. 

It was on such a Britain as this, industrious, wealthy, 
peaceable, and unprepared for defence, that the first 
Saxon pirates must have descended with terrifying 
suddenness in 287. We can imagine how swiftly and 
silently the vessels of the raiders would slip up the 
estuary of a river, and cast anchor there, while some 
of their number would land, to burn and sack the 
country-houses on the shores. 

There had early been a small British fleet, which 
patrolled the Channel and the Straits from a main 
station at Gessoriacum (Boulogne) and from small 
ports on the British coast, such as Dover and Lympne. 
Agricola used a fleet in the north during his campaign 
of 84 A.D., first sending it for tactical purposes up the 
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east coast of Scotland, and then to circumnavigate 
the whole island of Britain. Later, we hear of soldiers 
from the Classis Britannica being drafted off to help 
in the building of Hadrian’s Wall (122 a.p.). The fleet 
does not seem to have had much to occupy it at that 
time, and there was probably then but little of value 
near the coast to tempt the attacks of raiders. 

But now, one hundred and sixty years later, with 
wealthy Britons living on the very edge of the water, 
as we know they did—at Eastbourne, for example, and 
on Mersea Island, in Essex—it was worth while for the 
pirates to run the risk of being caught by the fleet, 
for the sake of the rich booty that awaited them. The 
trouble was serious enough to demand special measures, 
and Maximianus Herculeus, the colleague of Diocletian 
in the western half of the Empire, was compelled to 
strengthen the naval forces in the Channel in order to 
check the marauders. He placed in command of this 
fleet an officer called Carausius, a ‘‘ Menapian,” from 
Flanders, who had served with great distinction during 
the campaign in Gaul, and who at first seemed equally 
successful in capturing pirates and recovering their 
spoil. But soon the suspicion arose that this new 
admiral was more concerned to enrich himself and his 
crews than to defend the coast, and that he allowed 
the Saxons a free hand in the carrying off of booty 
that he might have the opportunity of seizing it himself 
later. It was even hinted that he was in league 
with the pirates. Accordingly, Diocletian, feeling that 
they had indeed “set a thief to catch a thief,’ prepared 
to have the admiral brought to justice. But Carausius 
was too clever to allow himself to be caught. When 
he heard that his liberty, and perhaps his life, was in 
danger, he took an astonishingly bold step, and pro- 
claimed himself Roman Emperor, landing in Britain, 
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where he was joined at once by a large following, in- 
cluding a legion and many auxiliary cohorts. 

Rome was not in a position to attack the usurper, 
for he held command over the sea; and indeed we 
have here the first faint foreshadowing of the important . 
part to be played by the Navy in the history of Britain 
and the British Empire. For six years Carausius 
maintained his rule, and, strange to say, he seems to 
have ruled remarkably well, and Britain prospered 
under him. He increased the fleet, recruited the army, 
and hired foreign mercenaries from the Franks in order 
to substantiate his claim as Emperor, not of Britain, 
but of the whole Roman world. In this he was un- 
successful. Only for a time did he gain a hold over 
parts of northern Gaul; otherwise his power was 
confined to Britain, and to the single port of Gessoriacum 
(Boulogne) on the opposite coast. 

He seems to have reorganized the defences of the 
northern frontier, for traces of him have been found 
along the line of Hadrian’s Wall; an unworn brass, 
bearing his name, and dating before 289, was found 
dropped at Castlesteads, a fort on the Cumberland 
section of the Wall. Milestones with his name have 
also been found in the Wall neighbourhood. One of 
these, now in the Tullie-house Museum at Carlisle, 
marked the first Roman mile south of that city. After 
the accession of Constantine (306) it was turned upside- 
down and inscribed at the other end with the name of 
the new Emperor. 

Carausius with his large fleet was well able to keep 
the Saxon foe in check, and one of his coins commemo- 
rates, in the legend VICTORIA GERMANICA, a triumph 
over these marauders, whom he now had every induce- 
ment to suppress. 

The London Mint dates from the reign of Carausius, 
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and he had another at Cirencester or Camulodtinum. 
London had long been the most important commercial 
centre of Britain, with a population of Roman merchants 
and traders, and was therefore naturally chosen for 
the issue of coinage. Coins of Carausius, some of gold, 
are found in great numbers and variety, and very widely 
scattered, and from them we can glean facts about him 
which we should not otherwise have known. Over 
three hundred different types have been found. 

The versatile William Stukeley—doctor of medicine, 
-beneficed clergyman, and antiquary, as well as some- 
thing of a musician, an artist, and an astronomer— 
took a special interest in Carausius. He published 
The Medallic History of Marcus Aurelius Valerius 
Carausius, in 1757 and 1759, and wrote a life of his 
hero, based partly on the evidence of the coins. But 
it is not very accurate: the author was too apt to let 
his imagination take the bit in its teeth and run away 
with him. For example, there is reproduced in his 
book a coin of Carausius bearing the name of Fortuna, 
with a head of the goddess. The F on the coin is rubbed 
out, and the T is blurred, so Stukeley read it as 
ORIVNA, and hastily decided that this was the name 
of the wife of Carausius, and that the head on the coin 
was her portrait. On the strength of this surmise, 
he proceeded to write and publish a book of the life 
of the lady, who had never existed except in his own 
imagination ! 

Of the coins struck by Carausius to commemorate 
his accession, some bear the words CONCORDIA 
MILITVM, “Concord of the Army,” with the symbol 
of clasped hands, suggesting the unanimity with which 
the soldiers had acclaimed him; others represent 
Britannia, in flowing robes, bearing a sceptre, a wand, 
or a military standard, and taking the hand of Carausius 
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in a warm welcome, with the legend EXPECTATE 
VENI, as if she were welcoming a long-expected saviour. 

Another favourite type of coin bears the words 
RENOVATIO ROMANORVM, with Romulus and 
Remus and the wolf, a clear proof that Carausius wished 
to be regarded as a Roman reformer, and not as an 
advocate of British home rule. There are also coins 
struck in honour of ROMA AETERNA, which give 
evidence in the same direction. 

The fact that Carausius restored the silver coinage, 
which had long ceased to exist throughout the Empire, 
proves him to have been a wise ruler who cared for 
the interests of trade and commerce. Under him 
Britain was using pure silver denarii, while the rest of 
the Empire had to be content with half-alloyed pieces 
or mere silvered bronze, until Diocletian followed the 
example of Carausius some years later, and reformed 
the coinage for the whole Roman world. Other coin- 
evidence shows that Carausius celebrated secular games ; 
and also that he at least claimed to be the restorer of 
happiness and plenty to the age. 

The Emperor Maximian, Diocletian’s colleague, 
built a new fleet to attack him, but the fogs and cross- 
currents of the Channel proved too much for the in- 
experience of the sailors, and they were repeatedly 
beaten. Then followed the greatest triumph of 
Carausius. The two Emperors, despairing of success 
at sea, made peace with the usurper, acknowledging 
him as their colleague, while he on his part agreed to 
refrain from attacks on Gaul. Here was some excuse 
for that self-satisfied smirk which Carausius wears on 
his coins! The peace was celebrated by the issue from 
the Mint of London of many coins in honour of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian, and of others with the busts 
of the three Emperors side by side, and the legend 
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CARAVSIVS ET FRATRES SVI, with on the reverse 
PAX AVGGG, “ The peace of the three Augusti.” This 
was in 289 A.D. 

But the peace was only a temporary expedient. 
Such a “ fraternity ’’ could not be of long duration when 
_ it must have been so galling to the pride of two of the 
“brothers.”” War was declared on Carausius in 292, 
and Constantius Chlorus, ‘‘The Pale,” the junior 
colleague of Maxi- 
mian, was given the 
command. He only 
succeeded in recover- 
ing Gessoriacum, for 
the fleet of Carausius 
maintained its sup- 
- remacy in the narrow 
seas. While the war 
was still in progress, 
Carausius was trea- 
cherously murdered 
by Allectus, one of 
his officers, who Fic, 8.—Head of Carausius, on a coin 
seems to have had minted in London, 
part at least of the 
army on his side, for he was allowed quietly to assume 
his murdered master’s dignities. It has been suggested 
that he was the chosen successor of Carausius, one of 
whose coins indicates that he had nominated a “ Prin- 
ceps Juventitis,” a title bearing the implication of heir 
to a reigning emperor. 

The portraits of Carausius on his coins give no 
suggestion of a great man. They show him with a 
bull neck, a double chin, an insignificant nose, and 
stubbly whiskers. A fillet or a radiated crown usually 
encircles his thick head of hair. 
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It is a great pity that no inscriptions from his reign 
have been found, to throw a clearer light on this strange 
passage in the history of Britain, which in parts sounds 
more like the setting of a melodrama or a comic opera 
than a sober chronicle of events. 

It may be of interest to quote the probable deriva~ — 
tion of the name of Carausius, as given by Professor 
Rhys. He connects it with Irish words meaning 
“Hound of the Plain, or of the Field,” probably the 
field of battle. The Notitia Dignitatum gives the shield 
of the Menapians, and its principal emblem is a dog. 

Carausius seems to have made his name a popular 
one in Britain. It has been found on an early inscribed 
stone near Bettws-y-Coed, and is elsewhere known. 


Allectus appears to have had none of the better 
qualities of his predecessor. From the beginning of 
his short reign, his adversary, Constantius Chlorus, was 
busy building fleets at all the harbours of northern 
Gaul, and apparently Allectus made no attempt to 
check him at an early stage. In 296 Constantius sailed 
for Britain, with his fleet in two divisions, one of which 
issued from Gessoriacum, and the other from the mouth 
of the Seine. The British fleet, still strong, was lying off 
the Isle of Wight (probably the Spithead anchorage) 
waiting for the division from the Seine, which, however, 
sailed past, under cover of a fog, and landed its troops 
unopposed, but farther west than was intended, pre- 
sumably somewhere not far west of the Isle of Wight. 
Allectus, with a force composed only of marines and 
Frankish mercenaries, hastened to throw himself be- 
tween the invaders and London. It seems that he could 
not trust the legions, or that they refused to fight under 
his command. The story goes, as told by Eumenius, 
that his foreign mercenaries had won for themselves 
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such a bad reputation amongst the Romanized Britons 
that they warmly welcomed the invading forces, as the 
restorers of safety for person and property. Be that 
as it may, Allectus was defeated when the armies met, 
and, having cast away the signs of his imperial dignity 
save for one garment, he perished unnoticed in the rout. 
The ground for miles was strewn with the bodies of 
the Franks, recognizable by their barbarous dress and 
long red hair, but very few Roman citizens were slain. 
The battle must have taken place on the road from 
Salisbury and Winchester to London, possibly near 
Woolmer Forest, in the east of Hampshire, where in 
1873 an enormous hoard, of nearly 30,000 coins, includ- 
ing many of Carausius and Allectus, was dug up, stowed 
in two jars—probably a hastily hidden regimental 
_ treasury. 

Meanwhile Constantius, commanding the division 
which had sailed from Boulogne, seems to have landed 
unopposed in Kent, but a portion of his squadron, losing 
its way in the fog, ran into the mouth of the Thames. 
The troops, arriving in London, found the town in con- 
fusion. The survivors of Allectus’s army of Franks 
had fled there, and were plundering the defenceless 
citizens before taking to their boats and returning to 
the mouth of the Rhine. The Roman soldiers were able 
to make short work of them, so that when Constantius 
himself appeared, the Londoners welcomed him with 
enthusiasm as their deliverer, and the whole province 
rapidly returned to its allegiance. Even the barbarians 
beyond the Wall sent submissive messages and kept 
quiet (296 A.D.). 

There was found last autumn (1923) near Arras a most 
interesting gold medallion representing this very entry 
of Constantius into London. The city is indicated by 
a conventional fortified gate, which the Emperor is 
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approaching on horseback. Before him is a kneeling 
woman, symbolizing the submission of the city ; lower 
down is shown the boat which had carried him across the 
Channel. The medallion was struck at Tréves (Augusta 
Treverorum), the capital of the western section of the 
Empire known as ‘‘ The Prefecture of the Gauls,” which 
included Britain and was under the rule of Constantius. 
It is inscribed on the one side FL. VAL. 
CONSTANTIVS NOBIL. CAES. with a head of the 
Emperor, and on the other, REDDITOR LVCIS 
AETERNAE, ‘Restorer of the eternal light,’ with 
the design already described. Under the gateway are 
the letters LON. for Londinium. Nothing like this has 
ever been discovered before. It is the gem of a very 
valuable collection found hidden in clay which was 
being dug for brick-making. The whole find (or rather, 
such of it as has been saved from destruction) has been 
sequestered until the question of ownership shall have 
been settled. 

The Roman boat of this period, discovered in 1920 
on the site of the New County Hail, near Westminster 
Bridge, may perhaps have been one of the vessels of 
Allectus’s fleet that was overtaken and destroyed at this 
time when endeavouring to escape. A coin of Allectus 
and another of Carausius were found directly on the 
bottom of the boat, and there were also found a coin 
of Tetricus the Elder (268-73), a bronze of Domitian 
of about 84 A.D., and a bronze of Agrippa coined in the 
reign of Tiberius, 14-37 A.D. 

No other such find as this has ever been made in 
Britain. It was lying at a level 19} feet below high 
water, and 214 feet below Belvedere Road. As far as 
could be judged, its length was about 60 feet, with a 
beam of 16 feet. It was made of oak, fastened together 
with oak pins, but in some later repairs iron had been 


PLATE 8. GOLD MEDALLION OF CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS, FOUND NEAR 
ARRAS, SEPTEMBER 21, 1923 


(NEARLY HALF AS LARGE AGAIN AS ACTUAL SIZE) 
Reproduced from “ Arethuse" 
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used. The planks did not overlap, but butted one 
against another. There were indications that large 
rounded stones had been used in an attack on the vessel, 
and there were also marks of fire destroying the upper 
portion of the gunwale down to the water’s edge. One 
stone was still partially embedded in one of the planks, 
showing that it must have been thrown from a con- 
siderable height. A sherd of Roman black pottery was 
found to have been used to stop up a hole ; it was tightly 
wedged, and embedded in stiff clay, beneath a rib. 
The vessel may have carried sail. 

Bones of wild animals, including a boar-tusk, frag- 
ments of pottery, British spear-heads, and a piece of 
shoe leather studded with iron nails were found; also 
_ two light-blue gaming buttons, showing how the sailors 
had amused themselves in their leisure hours. 

The boat was very carefully lifted, coated with a 
preservative to prevent the shrinkage of the wood as 
it dried, and placed on exhibit in the London Museum 
where it can still be seen. 


We are now at the very heart of our subject, for we 
have reached the period when the scheme of defence 
which included the Forts of the Saxon Shore was 
initiated by the Romans. Britain was at this time 
redivided into four provinces, Britannia Prima and 
Secunda, Maxima Cesariensis, and Flavia Czsariensis. 
The troops were placed under the three commanders, 
known as the Count of the Britains, the Duke of the 
Britains, and the Count of the Saxon Shore, as already 
quoted from the Notitia list on page I. Under this new 
system inaugurated by Diocletian, the civil government 
was entirely separated from the military power, in order 
to prevent a repetition of the disastrous rebellions of 
provincial governors of the third century. The Vicar or 
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Governor-general of the whole of Britain was therefore 
a civilian, without direct control over the military 
officers; and the three commanders reported directly 
to the Praetorian Prefect of Gaul. It may be noted that 
the rank of a Duke was then lower than that of a Count. 

The army ceased now to be, as formerly, a chain 
of frontier garrisons. The defence of the frontiers 
went on, but besides the troops engaged in that way, 
there was a new field army of infantry and cavalry, 
excelling the frontier forces in dignity, stationed in no 
permanent or definite cantonments, and only loosely 
connected with the provincial system. 

This change marked the definite break between the 
classical and medieval military organization. 


It is with the Count of the Saxon Shore that we are 
concerned, for he was in charge of the nine Forts of the 
Saxon Shore with their garrisons. As we have already 
seen, the Litus Saxonicum was the name given to those 
parts of the coast of Britain and Gaul which were ex- 
posed to the raids of the Saxon pirates, for the Saxon 
Shore received its name, strangely enough, from the 
things which it suffered. The naval defence of the 
Gaulish coast was entrusted to a Classis Sambrica, 
named apparently from the river now called the Somme. 
Tiles stamped CL SAM have been found in the estuary 
of the Somme at Etaples. 

We hear nothing of a British fleet, but we may safely 
conclude that the Count of the Saxon Shore had vessels 
under his command, for each fort when it was estab- 
lished stood on a harbour slightly withdrawn from the 
sea, with safe and sheltered anchorage for ships. 


For more than fifty years after the fall of Allectus, 
Britain enjoyed great tranquillity. The new system 
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seems to have proved eminently successful, and though 
the Saxons continued their raids, there were now 
sufficient means for keeping them in check. 

Thus peacefully passed the reign of Constantine 
the Great, the first professedly Christian Emperor, 
who had succeeded his father Constantius in 306, and 
reigned till 337. There was some trouble with the 
Caledonians in the north in his reign as well as in his 
father’s, and this increased as the century advanced, 
but not so much as to disturb the tranquil prosperity 
of the lowland areas, from which were sent great stores 
of corn to the Rhine provinces as late as 360. Britain 
was now at the zenith of her prosperity, and developing 
rapidly. 

There were only loud mutterings of the coming storm 
up to the year 367; then the storm itself broke with 
terrible violence. Ammianus Marcellinus describes it 
vividly. Picts and Scots in the north and west, Saxons 
in the south and east, made a concerted attack on 
Britain. In the south Nectarides, Count of the Saxon 
Shore, was defeated and slain, and in the north Fullo- 
faudes, Duke of the Britains, fell into an ambush and 
perished. The victorious barbarians, having broken 
through all defences on the north and west, poured 
like a flood over the unprotected civilized districts of 
the midlands, sacking and burning, and penetrating 
even as far as the gates of London. The tide was only 
stemmed when the Emperor Valentian sent his great 
general, Theodosius, who, landing at Rutupie (Rich- 
borough) in 368, and making London his base, began 
by clearing out the enemy from the southern parts, 
and so gradually working his way north, reduced the 
whole land to order. 

The re-establishment of the Saxon Shore was one 
part of his work of restoration. 
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To this period also belong the five small coastguard 

forts, or signal-stations, on the coast of Yorkshire 
between Flamborough Head and the mouth of the Tees, 
whose charge was doubtless to send warning of danger 
to the great military centres such as York. 
‘ Again Britain had rest, this time for some fourteen 
years, until there arose another usurper, named Magnus 
Maximus, who held some command in the island 
(possibly the Countship of the Saxon Shore, but there is 
no proof of this). Personal ambition led him to usurp 
the title of Emperor, and to cross the Channel to sub- 
stantiate his claim, taking with him all the pick of the 
British garrisons. In 388 he was defeated and killed 
by Theodosius, Emperor of the east, son of the general 
who had saved Britain twenty years before. 

Theodosius, dying in 395, left the empire of the west 
to his son Honorius, a boy of eleven, with his great 
general Stilicho to act as regent. Contemporary litera- 
ture bears witness to the efficiency with which this 
general conducted the affairs of our island. In a 
poem written in 399, Claudian puts these words into the 
mouth of the province of Britain : 


“T was perishing at the hands of the neighbouring tribes when 

Stilicho took up my defence : 

The Scot was stirring up the whole of Ireland, and the sea 
foamed with his hostile oars : 

It is Stilicho’s work that I no longer fear the darts of the 
Scot, nor tremble at the Pict, 

Nor look out along my line of shore for the Saxon, who might 
arrive with every shift in the wind,” 


And again in another poem, he makes Rome say : 


“What is my strength, now that Honorius reigns, recent 
events show: 
The sea is more quiet now that the Saxon is tamed, 
Britain is secure now that the Pict has been crushed.” 
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There must be a residue of truth in these statements, 
even aiter we have made some deduction for flattery 
and exaggeration. Stilicho reorganized the British 
army, and there is little doubt that he paid special 
attention to the coast-defences. It may be that he 
was responsible for the system, described in the Notitia 
Dignitatum, and that it was he who removed the Second 
Legion from Caerleon to Richborough, and auxiliaries 
from the northern defences to other Forts of the Saxon 
Shore. 


Rome was now becoming more and more involved 
in struggles with barbarians in the east, and in con- 
sequence, one usurping ‘“‘Emperor’’ after another 
arose in Britain. The last of these was Constantine, 
a common soldier, who in 407 crossed the Channel, 
taking with him a large proportion of the British 
garrisons, just as Maximus had done twenty-four years 
earlier. No doubt he took with him the sole surviving 
legion (Second Augusta) from Richborough, as well as 
the best of the auxiliaries from other Forts of the Saxon 
Shore. In 411 he was captured and put to death, and 
the remains of his army never returned to Britain. 
The province, with its depleted garrisons, was left to 
shift for itself, and as to how it fared during the one 
hundred and fifty years that followed, history is silent. 
We only know that the raids of Saxons, Picts, and Scots 
must have continued with increasing violence, desper- 
ately resisted by the Romanized Britons, until there 
came a time when their resistance had been beaten 
down, and those who had escaped slaughter or slavery, 
and had not fled overseas, had been driven from their 
homes into the hilly districts of the north and west 
where no Roman culture had penetrated, and where 
barbarian Celts from Ireland were constantly filtering 
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in. ‘‘ By 600 at latest the Britons had lost the low- 
lands. They held only the hills.”’ So writes Professor 
Haverfield. 

The Saxon foe was a destroyer ; he burned or other- 
wise destroyed the Romano-British towns and country 
houses instead of living in them. From the remains 
of many of them it is clear that some were burned while 
the inhabitants were still occupying them, and others 
evacuated after a vain resistance. Thus Romano- 
British civilization perished utterly, and the wonder is, 
not that we see so few traces of it, but that so many 
remains have survived those stormy days. The Forts 
of the Saxon Shore, with their walls 9 to 14 feet thick 
and their massive bastions, would offer more resistance 
than any other type of building, and that is why some 
of them still stand, in imposing grandeur, even on those 
very shores which were most open to the attacks of . 
the enemy. 


It was here on these coasts that in the Great War 
the most elaborate precautions had to be taken against 
the German menace. Then also “ Richborough ”’ again 
became a famous port, transporting, by means of its 
train-ferries, vast quantities of war supplies across the 
Channel, and thus regaining in some measure the 
important place that it had occupied under the Romans 
more than eighteen hundred years before. But this 
new “ Richborough”’ is more than a mile away from 
the old fort. 


CHAPTER IV 
RICHBOROUGH 


“‘ Where argosies have wooed the breeze 
The simple sheep are feeding now, 
And near and far across the bar 
The ploughman whistles at the plough; 
Where once the long wave washed the shore 
Larks from their lowly lodgings soar.” 
JouHNn DavipDson, 


ICHBOROUGH Castle is the Roman RVI VPI#, 
R which occupied geographically the central 
position of the nine coast forts mentioned in 
the Notitia, having four to the north of it and four to 
the south. It was undoubtedly the most important, 
having a legion, the Second ‘“‘ Augusta,’’ stationed there 
for a short period, brought from Caerleon-on-Usk where 
it had been so long. It was also the chief landing- 
place during the Roman occupation, providing as it 
did a harbour so conveniently near to Gaul; and very 
probably it was the headquarters of the Count of the 
Saxon Shore from the time that command was estab- 
lished at the end of the third century. 

It is the best fort to visit first, because, having 
been taken over by the Office of Works, it has been 
very thoroughly cleared of ivy and overgrowth, so 
that all its features can be better studied than can 
those of any of the other nine. Moreover, it is the 


only one with a Museum on the spot, where objects 
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found on the site are now deposited, and classified 
and labelled. 

Situation.—Richborough is quite near enough to 
London to be visited by motor-car as a one day’s 
excursion, but it certainly deserves a much better 
acquaintance than could be obtained in so short a time. 
It is only 12 miles beyond Canterbury, which makes a 
good centre, but the best plan is to stay at the delightful 
little town of Sandwich, lying about a mile and a half 
to the south of the Roman fort. Like Pevensey and 
Lympne, Richborough is no longer on the seacoast. 
It is indeed more than 2 miles inland, though when 
the Romans built their great fort, the site they chose 
was a little island lying off the coast of Kent, at the 
southern mouth of the channel which then separated 
the “Isle”? of Thanet from the mainland. Where 
now we see marshes and sandy flats the sea then flowed, 
but gradually it has receded, first leaving Richborough 
high and dry, and then Sandwich and Stonar, despite 
many efforts to save the harbour of Sandwich in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In Roman times 
the most direct and sheltered passage for fleets sailing 
from Gaul to the mouth of the Thames was by this 
channel between Thanet and the Kentish coast. In 
the time of the Saxons it was called the Nethergong 
and later, the Wansum; Bede, writing early in the 
eighth century, describes it as 3 furlongs broad, with a 
ferry in two places only. In a charter of Eadbert, 
King of Kent, these ferries are placed at Sandwich 
and at Sarre. At the present day the first part of the 
road from Sarre to Canterbury runs on an artificial 
embankment ‘raised above the marshes, known as 
“Sarre Wall,”’ and this probably linked up with the 
ferry in ancient times to form a continuous line of com- 
munication from Thanet to Canterbury. 
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The northern end of this sea channel was known to 
the Saxons as Nordmutha or Northmouth, and it was 
to guard this mouth that the Romans built the Saxon 
Shore Fort of Regulbium (Reculver), to be described 
in the next chapter. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle speaks 
of a fleet as lying within the Nordmutha in 1050, and 
also tells us that in 1052 Harold and his father Godwine 
sailed with a great fleet from Sandwich to Northmouth 
and so to London, evidently along this Wansum Channel. 
Even so late as 1313 we find the monks of St. Augustine 
at Canterbury claiming ‘“ wrecks of the sea’ in the 
manors of Minster, Chislet, and Stodmarsh, which are 
all now inland districts, but comprise marshes over 
which the sea channel once flowed. 

Since Roman times the sea has heaped up sand to 
the east of Sandwich and Richborough, filling up the 
original outlet of the river Stour, and forcing it to flow 
‘in a more northerly direction, into Pegwell Bay. The 
construction of sea-walls to reclaim the marshlands for 
_ agricultural purposes was a contributory cause of the 
silting up of Sandwich Harbour in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and also to a great extent the cause 
of the disappearance of the Wansum Channel. 

What was once the island of Rutupie is now Rich- 
borough Hill, an undulating hill rising to a height of 
50 feet above the marsh. The Romans must have 
constructed a bridge or a causeway to connect the island 
with the mainland. A long piece of causeway can be 
seen near Fleet Farm, crossing the marsh at its nar- 
rowest width, and as it is exactly in a straight line 
with the line of Watling Street which emerges from 
the west gate of the fort, there is little doubt that it is 
part of the original Roman causeway connecting the 
island of Rutupie with the road to Cantiacorum Duro- 
vernum (Canterbury). 
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Mr. George Dowker in vol. viii. of Arch@ologia 
Canttana speaks of a remarkable excavation in the west 
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Fic. 9.—Map of Richborough, based on the Ordnance Survey Map. (With the sanction of the 


side of Richborough Hill, where “ 3 acres are cut back 
with a contracted entrance, having all the appearance 
of a harbour.” He describes its location as being 
“opposite Fleet’ There is recognizable at this day a 
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site which answers to this description, on the left hand 
side of the road just beyond Richborough Farm, in the 
direction of Fleet; and present-day archeologists 
see reason to believe that here was the Roman harbour. 
To enter it, vessels from Gaul would have coasted the 
north of the island, and then turned southwards. The 
marshes for about a mile to the north of this “‘ harbour ”’ 
are known even now as Fleet Valley, and the name 
carries us back to the days when “‘ fleets’ did actually 
pass through the channel, or rode at anchor in the harbour 
close by. But the word “‘ fleet ” was used by the Saxons 
for any creek, inlet, or estuary, and was akin to “ flood,” 
so all that it really proves is the presence of water. 


There is frequent reference to Rutupiz in the works 
of Roman writers. The adjective Rutupine seems to 
have been applied to the whole of this part of the coast 
very early in the Roman occupation, and mention of the 
noted oysters from this shore is made by Juvenal, 
writing soon after 100 A.D., in one of his satires. He 
refers to a certain Montanus, an epicure at the court of 
Domitian, who could discern, almost at a glance appar- 
ently, whether the tempting bivalve set before him came 
from the Lucrine rocks, or from the beds in the Circean 
harbour, or from the Rutupine shore. 

Ptolemy in his geography, dating from the first half 
of the second century, names Rutupie as a town of 
the tribe of the Cantii. The famous road-book of the 
second or third century known as the Antonine Itinerary, 
gives as Iter II, ‘‘ A Vallo ad Portum Ritupis ” (from 
the Wall to the Port at Rutupie). 

The haven is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
writing in the fourth century, as “ safe and quiet,’ and 
he gives it as the landing-place of Lupicinus, the general 
sent by the Emperor Julian in 360 to repress the Picts 
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and Scots. He also names it as the port of entrance of 
the General Theodosius in 368 (see p. 37). 

Ausonius of Bordeaux, the poet, refers to Magnus 
Maximus (see p. 38) as the ‘‘ Rutupine Robber.” He 
also tells us that his uncle, Claudius Contentus, was 
buried on the Rutupine coast. 


So famous was the port that the adjective was used 
by the Romans almost as an equivalent for “ British.” 
It is therefore likely that it was a principal landing- 
place of the Roman army in 43 A.D., and that some sort 
of earthwork or fort would be thrown up here then. 
The town of Rutupie was probably inhabited before 
that time, as a few pieces of pre-Roman pottery have been 
found on the site, but there is little evidence of extensive 
occupation before the period 7o-100 A.D. The many 
remains of the later first century would suggest that 
the port was the chief landing-place for troops and 
supplies during the governorship of Agricola. In the 
second and third centuries it was probably the great 
commercial port of the country, and appears to have 
been largely used in the time of Carausius and Allectus, 
many of whose coins have been found on the site. It 
may well have been the headquarters of the fleet under 
this audacious admiral and his successor. 

There is as yet no proof that permanent fortifica- 
tions existed here until the latter part of the third 
century. There was no menace to this peaceful corner 
of Romanized Britain until the Saxon raids began. 
Then, as related above, this succession of great fortified 
enclosures was built along the coast, not only as head- 
quarters for the troops whence they could make sallies 
against the invaders, but also probably as havens of 
refuge for the civilian population, otherwise defence- 
less against a cruel foe: “those sea-wolves,” as one 
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writer bitterly says, ‘‘ who live on the pillage of the 
world.” 

As we have seen, the Second Legion was very likely 
withdrawn from Rutupiz by Constantine the usurper 
in 407. How soon after this the Saxons obtained 
possession we do not know, but Saxon objects of the 


fifth century have been discovered on the site. 


There are crowds of Saxon burials on the Downs 
between Richborough and Canterbury. Ornaments 
found in these cemeteries can be seen in the Museums 
at Canterbury and Maidstone. It must have been 
a thickly populated locality, chosen, after the custom of 
the Saxons, outside, not itmside, the Roman walls of 
Durovernum. It almost seems as if they were acted 
on by some superstitious feeling in avoiding settling 
where their victims had lived. 


My first glimpse of the Fort of Rutupie was from 
the windows of the pleasant little house where I stayed 


| at Sandwich. Arriving one summer’s day, quite new 
_ to the neighbourhood, I found to my delight that the 
rooms I had engaged were in a house as near as possible 


_ to the Roman Fort, and within sight of it, although just 


— ee — 


_amile away. In fact, between me and the low hill on 
which the Fort stands, there lay practically nothing 
_ but the marshes, with the river Stour twisting its way 
_ through them like a sluggish serpent. There, on the 


top of the hill, was a long grey line which I knew must 
be the line of the Fort walls ; and I tried to imagine the 
scene as it must have been under the Romans, with the 
sea sweeping round the little island, and filling the 
wide expanse before me. 

I lost no time in making a closer acquaintance with 


_ the Fort. The road which turned off nearly opposite 
_ to my house led there, and the Castle, as it is called, is 
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easily reached in a twenty minutes’ walk. There were 
several reminiscences of the Great War along this road 
through the marshes. First there were brick-fields, where 
curiously-shaped white blocks were piled up in disorderly 
heaps. These had been for making round “ pill boxes,” 
and had dovetailed into one another in such a way as 
to hold firmly together when merely placed in position. 

Through a gate on the right I passed from the road 
into the meadows to follow the towing-path by the 
river, and found myself in view of a long chain of the 
barges which had done such good transport service 
from Richborough Port during the war. Now they 
were derelicts indeed! Stowed away in this backwater 
(for the Stour is hardly navigated at all above Sandwich) 
they performed no office but to spoil the view of the 
river, as they drifted idly to and fro, tethered together 
in chains of four or five, with great wisps of green water- 
weed hanging from their creaking hawsers, and the 
grey paint flaking from their red rust-eaten sides. 
Fifteen of them I could count, choking up the channel 
with their lazy lengths; if there were more, the turns 
in the stream hid them. Now they have been bought 
by a Belgian firm, and have crossed the narrow seas 
again, perhaps for the last time in their history. 

I pictured the busy scene as it must have been 
only a few years ago, when day and night these 
barges were being towed along, and when, not very 
far from the old “ Castle”? walls, women and girls in 
crowds were constantly employed in unloading them of 
“empties ’’ from the seat of war. The caretakers at 
the Castle told me how they used to peep through the 
trees at the top of the cliff, and get glimpses of the 
hurrying crowds, and see their mysterious work being 
carried on in the dark. 
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- The marshes in this month of June were full of 
beauty ; daisies and buttercups had changed their green 
levels into shimmering sheets of silver and gold; the 
larks (hundreds of them) gave out a ceaseless song ; 
and the air was filled with the sweet scent of ... 
beans! Yes, it was beans, and there is no sweeter scent, 
though never yet, to my knowledge, has poet recognized 
- their claims. 

The great anchors of the barges stuck out here and 
there, inviting me to stumble over them. Many sluices 
regulate the distribution of the river-water, so I was 
surprised to find that at one point it was flooding the 
path. A little farther on came the explanation. A 
placard on Goshall Sluice offered a reward for the appre- 
_hension of some joker who on the previous Sunday had 
broken the lock and dropped the trap of the sluice, 
thus cutting off the river-water from its proper outlet 
at high-tide. 

The towing-path led me to where a bridge was being 
constructed to cross both river and railway, which 
here run close together. I afterwards learned that 
this was to carry a new branch-line for the benefit of 
the East Kent Colliery Company, and that the opening 
of coal-mines in the neighbourhood promised to bring 
in a new era of activity and prosperity to “ poor dry 
dead Sandwich,” as John Wesley called it in his Journal. 
But I fancy Wesley would not have looked hopefully on 
coal-mines as a means of restoring it to life and vigour. 
Signs of Roman occupation are being turned up by 
the workmen here. 

Crossing the railway I rejoined the road, just where 
it began to climb Richborough Hill through a field of 
young barley. A little way up the hill a signboard 
points off to the right, ‘‘ To Richborough Castle,” and 
a narrow path, still rising, runs along the very edge 

4 . 
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of the cliff at the foot of which the waves of the sea 
once dashed, but now it overhangs railway line and 
river. Higher climbs the path, and steeper becomes 
the cliff, now covered with elder trees in full blossom, 
and with luxuriant white masses of bladder-campion 
all the way up the steep slope. The line of the Fort 
walls still shows ahead, purple-grey against the fresh 
bright green of the crops; and away to the north-east 
are Ramsgate’s pale cliffs, and the blue waters of 
Pegwell Bay. We are now close under the grim walls, 
and what a surprise to find the gayest of gay little 
gardens blossoming beneath them. As I have said, 
the ruins of Richborough are unique in this respect, 
that they alone of all the Forts of the Saxon Shore 
have been taken over by H.M. Office of Works. 
Formerly they were left to the care of the farmer who 
farmed the land on which they stood (as others are to 
this day) until Archbishop Benson interested himself 
in the matter, and the site was purchased and placed 
under trustees. Now the Fort is permanently secured 
against neglect or destruction by being under the Crown. 

Early one morning when I was sketching the north 
wall, there passed me an old gentleman and a fashion- 
ably-dressed lady who had arrived in their car before 
the time for the admission of visitors. They walked 
round outside the enclosing fence, with their chauffeur 
following at a respectful distance of one wall’s length. 
The lady was saying indignantly, ‘“When I used to 
come here as a kid the walls were covered with ivy, 
and we used to clamber about all over them. There 
was nobody taking sixpences in those days, and keeping 
you out until it suited them.’ As I looked at her 
little feet, encased in silk stockings and buckled shoes, 
I saw a definite connection between them and the wire- 
fencing enclosing H.M. property, to which their owner 
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objected so strongly, for I thought that those very feet, 
when they were even smaller, had probably helped to 
bring down stones from the walls, and had had an 
unconscious share in the destructive work which has 
made the wire fences so necessary. 

Three military huts now stand within the Fort 
- enclosure. One is a museum ; the second is for storing 
and sorting the objects found on the site, and for the 
general use of the archeologists; and the third is the 
dwelling of the caretakers, a mother and daughter who 
have long been associated with the Castle, and whose 
love of flowers is responsible for the blaze of colour in 
the garden. 

The modern entrance to the Fort is from near the 
- middle of the south wall, the eastern half of which has 
disappeared, while the western half still stands. A 
large fragment of the foundations of the eastern half 
lies outside the Fort enclosure on the edge of the cliff 
over which the rest has fallen, or rather it has been 
carried away in the subsidence of the cliff itself. The 
S.E. & C. Railway on the edge of the marshes now 
actually runs over ground once occupied at a higher 
level by the eastern portion of the Fort. A belt of 
large trees on the edge of the cliff shelters the Fort on 
that side, and a thick undergrowth covers the steep 
slope. 

One morning later I was hastening to the Fort, carry- 
ing my sketching things, when a milk-cart, returning 
empty after delivering its milk at the railway station, 
passed me on the road. The driver drew up and waited 
for me, and then said laconically, ‘“‘ Like a lift?’ So 
I climbed up. When we reached the level-crossing the 
gates were shut, and as nothing happened, the driver 
got down and pressed an electric-bell in the telegraph- 
pole by the side of the road, whereupon an old lady 
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appeared, and proceeded in a very leisurely fashion to 
open the gates. She was singing a very slow hymn- 
tune to herself, and her movements involuntarily kept 
pace with it. While we were crossing the rails she said, 
“Wait a bit!’ then dodged into the house and re- 
appeared with both ample hands full of rosy apples, 
which she held up to the driver, saying, “‘ Will ye take 
these to the children? ”’ So there in the middle of the 
rails, he stopped and loaded up with apples; then 
suddenly saying, ‘‘It’s a bit of an awkward place to 
stop ! ”’ he jerked the reins and drove on quickly to make 
up for lost time, dropping me on the road at the nearest 
point to the Castle walls. 

The Walls.—The walls of the Fort of Rutupiz enclosed 
a rectangular space of probably rather more than 6 
acres. From south to north, measuring from their 
outer face, they were 494 feet in length, and from east 
to west probably 550 to 580 feet, but the absence of the 
east wall makes it difficult to give exact figures. The 
average width of the walls is 11 feet, and in some places 
they still rise to 25 feet in height. 

William Boys gives the area as 6 acres 1 rood 8 poles 
outside the walls, and 5 acres 3 roods 8 poles inside. 

The foundations are formed of layers of boulders 
and chalk placed in a trench dug into the soil. 

The wall itself consists of flint boulders and rough 
blocks of chalk or stone, laid in horizontal rows, and 
cemented together with the extremely hard mortar 
which the Romans knew so well how to make; the 
whole being faced outside with regular courses of stone, 
and bonded together with a single, or double, sometimes 
treble, or even quadruple row of red tiles, with a distance 
of 2 to 4 feet between the rows. The inside facing 
has practically disappeared, but it is thought to have 
been of flint with bonding courses of brick. 
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A few courses of dressed tufa, however, are to be 
seen on the inside of the north wall, which suggests a 
possible facing of the whole interior with dressed stones 
that have been removed. 

The colour of the walls varies very much. Where 
the facing stones have been removed we get the blue- 
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Fic, 10.—Plan of Richborough Castle. (Reproduced from the Official Guide 
with the sanction of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office.) 


grey of the flints, nearly black sometimes where they have 
been split; the yellow-ochre or warm-grey of the sep- 
taria, here and there almost chocolate-coloured ; the 
brownish grey of the tufa; all joined together by 
mortar which contains pounded brick, small blue 
pebbles, and sea-shells. The bonding-bricks vary in 
colour from brick-red, through orange, to light yellow 
and buff. The facing-stones are chiefly “ lower green- 
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sand” (probably from Hythe), and are a greenish-grey, 
often covered with bright yellow lichen. . 

The ground inside the walls is considerably higher 
than outside; in some places the difference is at 
least 6 feet. The footings of the north wall have 
recently been uncovered inside the Fort, 8 feet below 
the present level of the ground. 

The Bastions—There were probably eight rect- 
angular towers, two in each 
wall, and a circular bastion 
at each corner, in addition 
to the gate-towers, of which 
we may conjecture that 
there were six. The rect- 
angular towers were bonded 
into the wall, and each 
contained two chambers, 
separated by a solid ccn- 
crete floor, reinforced with 
timber. Portions of this 
floor have been found pro- 
jecting from the walls. The 
Fic, 10A.—Section of footing of lower parts of four of these 

north wall, Richborough, un- towers still exist, two in the 

covered in 1923. ‘ 
iectuaees west wall, and one each in 
the north and south, and 
the position of a fifth can be seen at the east end of 
the north wall. 

The lower courses only of two circular bastions exist, 
at the south-west and north-west angles, but it is not 
known whether they were solid or contained chambers ; 
and the presence of bastions at the other two corners 
can only be assumed from our knowledge of the love 
of symmetry which the Romans always showed. 

The Gates —The main gateway was in the west wall, 
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50 feet north of the centre. Only the foundations re- 
main, built with very large blocks of stone. There was 
a single entrance-passage between two rectangular 
towers, which projected 6 feet beyond the outer face of 
the wall, and extended 7} feet within the inner face, 
making, with the 114 feet of thickness of the wall, a 
total length of 25 feet. They were 12} feet wide. 
There would have been a guard-chamber in each tower, 
and probably other rooms above. The foundations of 
the southern tower only have been left uncovered. 

We may conjecture that there was a similar gateway 
in the missing east wall opposite. 

In the north wall there is a small postern gateway, 
protected by a massive rectangular tower still standing 
to a great height, and there are indications of the 
existence of its fellow in the south wall (see page 53). 
Boys says that in the stone floor of the guard-room just 
within this north postern there was a channel or gutter 
for carrying off water from the higher ground within 
the Castle. 

The Ditch.—No ditch has been discovered at Rich- 
borough as yet. This autumn (1923) trenches were dug, 
outside the walls, after the corn had been harvested, 
for the express purpose of tracing the ditch, but this 
almost invariable accompaniment of the earlier Roman 
forts seems to be missing. Stukeley says that ‘“ Rich- 
borow ” was “‘ without any ditch ”’ in his time ; that is 
to say, none was visible on the surface. 

The Concrete Foundations.—There is no parallel 
anywhere to the mysterious double structure within 
Richborough Fort, known sometimes as “ The Cross,” 
and sometimes as ‘‘ The Concrete Foundations.” It 
consists of an enormous mass of concrete sunk more 
than 30 feet deep into the sand of the hill. The main 
block is 126 feet from north to south, and 81 feet from 
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east to west, but a flange 5 feet thick projects all round 
it, to a distance of 10 feet on the north and south, and 
12 feet 8 inches on the east and west. A reference to 
the plan and section will explain better than a descrip- 
tion can do. 

The upper surface of the mass is level, and covered 
with 6 inches of mortar, on which is sand or gravel. 


———= 


an TCU CULTS 


Fic, 12.—The great Cross, Richborough Castle. 


Then comes a layer of chalk blocks, and another of 
Kentish rag, and finally a huge concrete cross, standing 
44 feet high. The shorter arm, running east and west, 
is far wider than the longer arm, running north and 
south, as will be seen in the plan. 

In 1826 Mr. Gleig and others made excavations at 
Richborough, and were the first to dig beneath the 
concrete platform, which they did at its north-east 
corner, finding the mass of masonry which has puzzled 
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archeologists ever since. They sank a shaft to a depth 
of 22 feet from the surface without reaching the bottom, 
and then the water came in, so they had to discontinue 
their work. 

In 1843, Mr. Rolfe of Sandwich made further re- 
searches. He sunk a shaft near the end of the eastern 
side of the platform, and excavating beneath it, found 
a long narrow passage running under it, close to the 
perpendicular side of the mass of masonry in the centre. 
In it he found human and other bones and fragments 
of Roman pottery. It was only from 18 inches to 
3 feet in height. Rolfe deepened and enlarged the 
passage, with a view to discovering an entrance into 
the masonry, and to the same end he continued a similar 
passage round the north side and part of the west side, 
beneath the overhanging platform now spoken of as 
“the flange,” which he used as a ceiling. Finding 
nothing but a solid mass of masonry on his left he dis- 
continued the work, and tried to force an entrance on 
the east side, but the material was so hard that after 
many weeks he had only succeeded in penetrating 
horizontally into the masonry a distance of 16 feet. 
He had, however, determined the dimensions of the 
lower mass. A hole penetrating perpendicularly through 
the platform to its upper surface was discovered at 
each corner of the lower mass, each hole 5 or 6 inches 
square, having fragments of wood still adhering to its 
sides, and the impression of wood on the mortar which 
formed it. These were probably for posts to serve as 
indications to the workmen employed in constructing 
the foundations. 

In 1865 the Kent Archeological Society continued 
the research. The passage was carried all round 
the masonry, beneath the overhanging platform or 
“ flange.” A hole into the masonry was found partially 
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filled with sand and bones of animals. A shaft was sunk 
to a depth of 30 feet from the surface of the ground, 
but yet the bottom of the masonry was not reached. 

The stone work consists of boulders of flint selected 
with great care, and embedded in very hard mortar. 
The flints yielded to sledge hammers more readily than 
the concrete. 

This masonry appears to be of earlier date than the 
great walls of the Fort, because little or no organic matter 
or manufactured material was found in the sand on 
which the platform rests. 

The corners and ends of the cross were reported 
to be faced with squared blocks of tufa, as found in 
Roman works at Dover, but these are not traceable now. 

Surrounding the cross and standing on the plat- 
form are the remains of a wall 2 feet 3 inches thick, 
and in places 1 foot 6 inches high. It is built of boulders 
embedded in a mortar which crumbles in the hand, 
unlike that of the foundations and cross. Remains of 
a bonding course of tiles can be seen. Near this wall 
have been found many fragments of white marble 
slabs and mouldings, portions of columns and pilasters, 
slabs for wall-facings, steps, and pavements, cornice 
mouldings, and bits of ornamental detail. In one 
place, outside the low wall but within the concrete 
foundation, a piece of marble pavement was found 
actually in place, and there are still to be seen, lying 
about, pieces of marble with pink plaster or mortar 
adhering, although the most important pieces are in 
the Richborough Museum. 

These marble fragments, and the portions of the 
drapery of bronze statues found near (now in Canter- 
bury Museum) seem to indicate that there once stood 
here a very ornate and unusual building—unusual 
certainly for this country, where marble is seldom found 
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in Roman work outside London. It must have been in 
ruins before the Fort was built, as pieces of the moulded 
marble have been found built into the core of the 
enclosing walls. 

As for the concrete foundations and the cross, no 
satisfactory answer has been found to the enigma they 
present, nor is it even known whether they form parts 
of one design, or if the cross is of later origin. The 
foundations must have been designed to carry some 
tremendous weight, but there is no evidence that its 
purpose was. ever fulfilled. Visitors to the Fort are 
provided with candles and taken through the sub- 
terranean passage which runs round under the flange. 
There they can see the result of Mr. Rolfe’s efforts to 
penetrate the concrete, they can note the holes through 
the platform to the open air at the four inner angles, 
they can bend their backs to avoid hitting their heads 
against the concrete ceiling, and they can make personal 
investigations on their right hand of the concrete mass, 
and on their left, of the sand of which the hill is formed ; 
but when all is done they will be no wiser as to the 
meaning and purpose of this strange structure, but 
will come, like many before them, 


“Out by the selfsame door as in they went.” 


How the old Romans would have chuckled to see 
the nineteenth-century efforts to make an impression 
on their concrete! and especially, how amused they 
would have been at the legend of “‘ buried treasure ”’ 
within it! The guess that it supported a lighthouse 
seems most likely to be right. 

When I first saw Richborough in June the rough 
surface of the wall surrounding the cross was covered 
thick with scarlet pimpernels in full blossom, the most 
luxuriant and finest pimpernels I have ever seen. They 
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kept religiously to the surface of the wall, so for a long 
distance they made a scarlet border to the cross; but 
finally they were “‘ tidied ”’ away. 

The trees which overhung the entrance to the under- 
ground passage have also been removed, root and stock, 
because their roots were penetrating deep, and having 
- already turned themselves into natural hand-rails for 
visitors to the passage, they might in time have done 
real damage. 

The Amphitheatre-—The remains of an amphitheatre 
to the south of the Fort, measuring 200 feet by 166 feet, 
were excavated in 1849. Nothing is to be seen now 
but an oval depression on the top of the hill, and this is 
probably getting shallower and less noticeable year by 
year, for the ground is under cultivation. It was found 
that the encircling wall, 34 feet wide, was built of flint, 
faced with chalk, and that the angles at the entrances 
were strengthened with bonding courses of tiles. There 
were three entrances, north, south, and west, one of 
which, the northern, was very well preserved. On the 
ruined wall of the west entrance a skeleton was found, 
lying on its left side, the legs drawn up, and the wrists 
crossing each other. Where the right hand had been 
- was a brass coin of Constans (332~350 A.D.), showing 
that the amphitheatre had probably ceased to be used 
about the middle of the fourth century. 

Two marble fragments, found recently within the 
Fort, bear rough figures, apparently LIIII and LII. It 
is suggested that they may be portions of marble seats 
_ from the amphitheatre, but it is only a guess. 

The coins found during the excavation of the amphi- 
theatre ranged from Gallienus to Arcadius, with one 
- denarius of Domitian. Many bones of a small sort of ox 
_ were found in the foundations. 

| The Town.—The town of Rutupie has not been 
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excavated to any extent. There is some evidence that 
to the west of the Fort it was laid out in squares after the 
Roman manner. To the north, the remains of buildings 
and a quantity of burnt wheat were discovered, suggest- 
ing that possibly storehouses for wheat to be exported 
to the Continent stood here (see page 46). 

When the railway was being made, the foundations 
of a Roman building were cut through, at the foot of 
the hill to the south of the Fort, but no proper records 
were kept. 

Of the many relics found scattered over the island 
the greater number came from the east and south-east 
sides, which would seem to have been the most thickly 
populated parts. 

Coins.—Many hundreds of coins in gold, silver, and 
bronze have been found at Rutupie. They date from 
the last century B.c. to the fifth century A.D., but belong 
mostly to the last century of the Roman occupation. 
Saxon coins and other relics have also been found on 
and near the site. 

There is now in Canterbury Museum an inscribed 
silver ingot which was found near the concrete founda- 
tions inside the walls. This, and the mint-marks R. 
and R.S.R., found on some of the coins of the Emperor 
Carausius, have suggested the idea that there was a 
mint at Richborough at which these coins were struck, 
but it is “ not proven.” 

Inscription.—A solitary remnant of an inscription 
on marble was found in 1900, and is now in Canterbury 
Museum. It appears to read AVIT; and all that can 
be said is that it may have been part of an inscription 
commemorating the building or restoration of some of the 
work—e.g. the last four letters of opvs coNSUMMAVIT. 


Of early writers on the subject of Richborough I 
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must quote John Leland, that famous antiquary of the 
reign of Henry VIII. He says: 

“ Ratesburgh, otherwyse Richeboro, was or ever the 
ryver of Sture dyd turn his botom or old canale withyn 
the Isle of Thanet, and by lykelyhod the mayn se cam 
to the very foote of the castel. The mayn se ys now of[f] 

_ of yt a myle by reason of wose, that hath there swollen 
up. The site of the old town or Castel ys wonderful fair 
apon an hille. The walles the wich remayn ther yet be 

_ In cumpase almost as much as the Tower of London. 
They have bene very hye, thykke, stronge, and wel 
embateled. The mater of them is flynt, mervelus and 
long brykes both white and redde after the Britons 
fascion. The sement was made of se sand and smaul 

~pible. Ther is a great lykelyhod that the goodly hil 
abowte the castel, and especially to Sandwich ward hath 
bene wel inhabited. Corne groweth on the hille yn 
mervelus plenty, and yn going to plowgh ther hath owt 
of mynde fownd and now is mo antiquites of Romayne 
mony then yn any place els of England. Surely reason 

-speketh that this should be Rutupinum. For byside 

that the name sumwhat toucheth, the very nere passage 
fro Cales clyves or Cales was to Ratesburgh, and now is 
to Sandwich, the which is abowt a myle of ; though 

now Sandwich be not celebrated by cawse of Goodwine 

-Sandes, and the decay of the haven. Ther is, a good 
| flyte shot of fro Ratesburgh toward Sandwich, a great 

dike caste yn a rownd cumpas, as yt had bene for fens 
of menne of warre. The cumpace of the grownd withyn 
is not much above an acre, and yt is very holo by casting 
upthe yerth. They cawle the place there Lytleborough.”’ 

_ (No doubt this refers to the amphitheatre.) 

_ ** Withyn the castel is a lytle paroche chirch of S. 

Augustine, and an heremitage. I had antiquites of the 

‘heremite, the which is an industrius man. Not far fro 
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the heremitage is a cave wher men have sowt and digged 
for treasure. I saw yt by candel withyn, and there were 
conys. Yt was so straite, that I had no mynd to crepe 
far yn. 

“In the north side of the castel ys a hedde yn the 
walle, now sore defaced with wether. They cawle yt 
Quene Bertha Hedde. Nere to that place, hard by the 
wal was a pot of Romayne mony fownd.”’ 

Not a word about the Cross! And he might at 
least have told us what the “ antiquites’’ were which 
the ‘‘industrius ” hermit had collected, instead of wasting 
words on rabbits, and caves of buried treasure. The 
cave, by the way, was probably one discovered in the 
bank in 1826—an old smugglers’ cave, since fallen away. 
Nothing remains of the Parish Church of St. Augustine, 
but in several wills of residents in Ash, of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, sums of money are left for 
repairing the ‘Chapel at Richborough in the manor 
of Fleet, dedicated to St. Augustine,’ and, as I write, 
I hear that the foundations have just been traced by 
Mr. Walter Klein. 

Bede tells us that St. Augustine on his mission to 
England landed in Thanet; and probably it was at 
the port of Stonar, opposite Sandwich, less than 2 
miles from Richborough. 

Boys, the historian of Sandwich of the eighteenth 
century, quotes from a MS. in the town records: 
“Upon the east part of Kent lyeth the isle of 
Thanet, where Augustine with his fellows landed, 
being in number forty persons as it is reported, who 
by his interpreter sent to King Ethelbert, gave the 
King to understand that he with his company was 
come from Rome to bring unto him and his people the 
gled tidings of the gospell; the way unto eternall life 
_ and blisse to all them that believe the same; which 
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thing the King heareing came shortly after into the 
isle of Thanet, unto his pallace or castle of Rupticester 
or Richeborow, scituate nigh the old citty of Stonehore ; 
and the king, sitting under the cliff or rock whereon the 
castle is built, commanded Augustine with his fellows 
to be brought before him.” 

This Sandwich MS. is interesting, but not very 
-Teliable, for it makes a reference to the mythical 
British King Lucius. ‘‘But to return again to the 
auncient castle of Rutupi or Richborow, which in 
time of the Saxons was a famous pallace of the 
kings of Kent, as it is reported by Thomas Spotteus, 
a monck of St. Augustins, in his history of the kings | 
of Kent, whose words are these. 

“Ethelbert, king of Kent, after he had given away 
his pallace in Dorobernia, for soe the Saxons called that 
citty or which we now call Canterbury, as one might 
say the court of Kent, for the auncient palace of King 
Lucius in the time of the Romans was scituate nere 
unto the most auncient church dediceted to the honour 
of our saviour Christ now called Christ church: which 
pallace of the kings at Canterbury the king gave unto 
Augustine and his successors for ever, after that he had 
received the faith of Christ and was by him baptised, 
He gave also unto him all the citty of Canterbury, 
excepting certain especiall lands belonging to his crowne. 
After which donation and departure from his pallace 
at Cant. he made his continuall aboad and dwelling 
in his castle of Richeborrow, or as many say at Reculfe 
or Reculver.”’ 

William Stukeley in his Itinerarium Curtosum has a 
bird’s-eye view of Richborough Castle. It was drawn 
on 7th October 1722, but it shows the standing walls 
very much as they are now. Since his time a good 
deal of wall in the north-west corner seems to have 
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fallen, however, and also some certainly near the site 
of the southern postern-turret, for he makes the wall 
extend as far to the east as the short arm of the cross. 
He gives no trace of the best-preserved rectangular 
tower to the north-west, though one would expect that 
at least to have been visible. The amphitheatre he 
makes very conspicuous. 

He remarks that there is no ditch; and says that 
the Castle must have been “ destroyed by great violence 
and industriously.”’ Of the wall he says: “ Cavitys 
are hewn out of its thickness that would make good 
lodging-rooms’”’; and he adds: “ Dr. Holland talks of 
a carv’d head over one of the gates, but I could find 
no such thing now.” This must be a reference to the 
“Queen Bertha’’ head in the north postern-tower 
(see page 69). 

William Boys wrote in 1792: 

“In digging a few years ago to lay the foundation 
of Richborough sluice, the workmen, after penetrating 
through what was once the muddy bed of the river 
that runs close by in a more contracted channel than 
formerly, came to a regular sandy sea shore, that had 
been suddenly covered with silt, on which lay broken 
and entire shells, oysters, sea weeds, the purse of the 
thornback, a small shoe with a metal fibula in it, and 
some small human bones; all of them except the last 
article with the same appearance of freshness as such 
things have on the shore at this day.” 

A walk round the Walls.—Starting from the present 
entrance in a westerly direction, and passing the grass- 
covered site of a postern-tower, we see the southern 
wall rising high above us, but very irregular in surface 
and in outline, having had all its above-ground facing- 
stones stolen, as well as no small part of its core. Huge 
holes have been hacked out by these “ quarrymen ”— 
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holes which go back 8 feet into the thickness of the wall, 
and are 8 feet high, making dark shadowy caverns 
visible a long way off. These have been used as shelters 
and sleeping-rooms by tramps and gipsies in the past, 
but they must have provided a very knobbly bed, 
with great round flints of the core sticking up unevenly 
- all over the “ floor.” 

The south wall is favoured by flowers. Beautiful 
blue spikes of viper’s bugloss, each blossom pink-tinged 
and rivalling delphinium, rise from crannies near the 
top; rich crimson antirrhinum, self-sown from the 
gay garden, blossoms lower down; and yellow hawk- 
weed and purple knapweed find a home here, there, 

and everywhere. 

. Next, we see the base of a rectangular tower pro- 
jecting from the wall. This spring (1923) the lower 
courses of the southern and western walls have been 
excavated, to the depth of 5 feet below the present 
surface of the ground, revealing facing-stones in 
absolutely perfect preservation and of beautiful work- 
manship, both on the wall itself and on the turrets. 
A sloping grass bank has been made up to the ground 
level, and by this arrangement the uncovered masonry 
can be seen to great advantage, and is in no danger of 
getting covered up again. We may be thankful it 
has been hidden for so long, for nothing else would 
have preserved it. 

Reaching the south-west angle, we see the base of a 
circular angle-tower, or bastion, with fine masonry ; 
and rounding the corner, to follow the west wall, we 
find before us the base of another rectangular tower, 
the wall still rising above us to the height of 20 feet. 
The great west gate is not in the middle of this west 
wail, but considerably farther north, and the wall trends 
inwards from each angle towards the gate, as seen in 
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the plan. The massive foundation-stones of the southern 
tower of the great gate have been left uncovered. 
These towers projected beyond the line of the wall, 
but not so far as the intermediate towers. Through 
the gateway runs the Roman road, Watling Street, 
and a portion of it, lying 4 or 5 feet below the present 
ground level, has been left uncovered, showing a pebbly 
surface and a very definite camber. 

Looking northwards from this point, we see the 
marshes spread out before us, scattered with sheep, 
and the tower of Minster Church, standing up white 
and clear against the sky. Thanet, fringed with trees, 
rises in the distance above the low lands. 

The next rectangular base of a tower and the next 
circular bastion (north-west angle) have not been left 
uncovered, because the boundary-line of the land pur- 
chased by Government does not include them. Stones 
are placed to show exactly where their foundations lie. 
The whole wall has vanished for some distance on each 
side of this corner. In the case of the north wall, we 
find on turning the corner that it has only fallen outwards, 
for great masses of it lie on our left, covered with elder 
trees andivy. And now we get a full view of the magnifi- 
cent north wall, nearly 400 feet long, rising to 25 feet 
in height, and still retaining a great many of its facing- 
stones. It is very beautiful and varied in colour, with 
greensand facing-stones, red tile bonding-courses, and 
many different materials in the core, including flints, 
yellow septaria, and a general medley of stones. A 
rectangular tower projects from it, the largest remaining 
fragment, about 5 or 6 feet in height ; and high up on the 
wall above it are seen portions of its upper walls still 
clinging. Its main mass has had to be put in a wire- 
netting cage to protect it from clamberers. These 
towers contained two chambers, but how they were 
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entered we do not know, possibly only from the 
rampart-walk. The bonding-tiles of the wall are con- 
tinued in a straight line behind this tower, but were 
not continued behind the next one in this same wall, 
strangely enough. 

The well-preserved masonry of the northern postern- 


- turret rises between the two towers, the most striking 


feature of all along the walls, and almost as high as the 
wall from which it projects. Its facing-stones are very 
complete ; its bonding-courses of tiles are continuous 
with those in the wall, and at its north-west angle there 
are two intermediate lines of bonding-tiles between 
each course, continued for 3 or 4 feet along the west 
side of the turret. It protects an entrance opening 
towards the east, which was little more than 3 feet 
6 inches in width, and therefore easy to defend. The 
entrance passage (7 feet 8 inches wide), from the 
interior of the Fort to the postern, was evidently used 
as a guard-room, and had a chamber above it, as indicated 
by the holes in the wall for supporting beams, about 
15 feet above. the ground. Into the north wall of the 
turret there is built a poor battered stone head, with 
no features left. Tradition calls it “‘ Queen Bertha’s 
Head,” but it is more probably Roman than Saxon. 
At the present day it marks the legal boundary-line 
between the lands of two owners. Beyond the postern 
there is a very fine stretch of wall, high enough to include 
six courses of bonding-tiles, and with many facing- 
stones left. There has evidently been an attempt to 
obtain a decorative effect by alternating dark brown 
(ironstone) with lighter colours in the masonry. One 
large square slab of stone is conspicuous above the rest 
in this part, and there are many brown and yellow 
septaria. Putlog holes are frequent. I noticed those 
in the west wall had been found very convenient by the 
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birds as nesting-places. The wall ends abruptly just 
beyond the site of the next rectangular tower, which has 
fallen outwards, leaving the wall standing. 

I saw a deep hole running horizontally into what i 
took to be a huge piece of the fallen bastion lying just 
here, on my left. I thrust my arm into it, but it was 
longer than my arm, and I found it contained a great 
quantity of empty snail shells. Now how did they come 
there? Were they merely the remains of snails which 
had crept in there for warmth and shelter, and never 
come out again, or were they perhaps shells of the edible 
snail which some Roman gourmand had discarded ? 

Huge masses of fallen wall have tumbled northwards 
down the side of the hill, almost as far as a cottage, and 
are prevented from falling farther by struts of concrete. 
The river Stour, seen between the standing wall and the 
fallen masses, describes a letter S in the marshes, as if 
beginning its own signature, before continuing its devious 
course to the sea. The sea itself shows as a glimmer- 
ing blue line with a constant stream of vessels passing 
along it. 

Now the ground slopes rapidly down towards the 
east. We are on the very edge of the hill, and turning 
southwards past a thicket of blackthorn, hawthorn, 
and brambles, we reach the fringe of trees on the top 
of the cliff, with the river seen gleaming through them. 
Remains of internal buildings are just here, mixed up 
with the roots of the trees—rough flint walls, such as 
have been recently excavated farther west. 

We have now made the circuit of the walls, keeping 
to the top of the cliff. At the bottom of the cliff, close 
to the railway, and covered with undergrowth, there 
are footings and a line of fallen masonry which testify 
to the former existence of an east wall. Indeed, arche- 
ologists are agreed that such a wall must have existed, 
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but that it is impossible to define its exact position. 
It is thought that the headland was gradually under- 
mined by the river Stour, and that portions of it sub- 
sided bodily, bringing the walls with it. 

William Boys, writing in 1792, says: ‘‘ Enough of 
the east wall remains to point out its direction and 
situation.” 

We can climb down the slope, amongst the trees 
and bushes, and examine the traces of masonry at the 
foot. We find ourselves here in the midst of apple 
and other fruit trees, but the Roman stuff we have 
come to see is so buried in nettles and other weeds 
that it is far from easy to distinguish. Resisting the 
temptation of H.M.’s apples, we can find our way home 
without retracing our steps, by crossing the rail and the 
river at Richborough Sluice and following the course 
of the stream downwards to Goshall Sluice. About a 
furlong north of the Castle, Mr. Boys records having 
found, at the foot of the bank where the field-hedge 
now runs, a triangular wharf or landing-stage built of 
Roman bricks and filled in solid with earth. Each 
triangular side was Io feet long, and one angle pointed 
towards the river channel, and therefore originally 
towards the sea. Mr. Boys says that Mr. Ebenezer 
Mussel, of Bethnal Green, near London, purchased all 
the bricks or tiles, and used them for paving a courtyard 
and part of his house there. Now, if only he had given 
the full address, one might have made a pilgrimage 
there ! 

Two small bronze figures of bagpipers were found 
near by; their mention recalls the stone bagpiper of 
Stanwix, on the Wall. 

The walk home by the river is through a thicket of 
- wild flowers, for few people come this way; tall hem- 
lock with its erect stem and finely-shaped leaves looking 
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as if it could harm no one, least of all a Socrates ; teasles, 
some in the lilac stage and some in the brown, but all 
woven round by the twining tendrils and white blossoms 
of the giant convolvulus ; royal blue bugloss, deep pink 
willow-herb, yellow ragwort, and tall reeds with feathery 
purple heads; while, almost unnoticed, the little blue 
water forget-me-not grows about our feet. 


My first visit to Richborough was in the season of 
growing ; the season of reaping is better, and it is best 
still when the harvest is over, and one can go where 
one pleases without damaging the crops. I did not 
find it at all easy to choose a subject that really pleased 
me there. I made several beginnings in colour, but 
threw them up, dissatisfied, before they were finished. 
With all due respect to the ruins, the walls are apt to 
look too much like parts of a gigantic cake which has 
been nibbled by mice of similar proportions! No other 
fort has been left with such curious irregularities in 
the contour of its walls. 

I first tried the south wall, a delightful subject as 
far as the colour was concerned, with the sun shining 
on the varied greys of the wall, and with great blue 
spikes of viper’s bugloss growing high up in the sheltered 
hollows. To add to the beauty, a tramp came along— 
a tramp with a purple neckerchief and a fine healthy 
tan—and composed himself to sleep in my foreground, 
in the shade of the growing corn. But even so, it 
would not do! The nibbled walls were too preposterous, 
and I had to give it up. 

Next, I tried the west wall, with the foundations 
of the great gateway laid bare, but it made an impos- 
sible composition. While I was sitting sketching here, 
suddenly, without any warning, a douche of cold water 
came over me. I looked up reproachfully into a cloud- 
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less blue sky, which offered no explanation. Then a 
head appeared over the wall on my left, and a chuckle 
of irrepressible mirth followed. The two workmen in 
charge of the repairs have to moisten the new cement 
every day, in order to make it look less conspicuously 
new, and in the discharge of their duties they had 
emptied a bucket of water over me, with no suspicion 
that any one was there. They were very civil and 
apologetic, though they frankly enjoyed the situation 
and said it was “‘as good as Punch.’”’ And no harm 
was done, so they were welcome to laugh. 

A postman came along and asked if I minded being 
watched. He said he had been on that round sixteen 
years, and had never seen any one painting there before. 
I thought: ‘No wonder!” as I looked sadly at the 
nibbled walls. 

It was not till a later visit in September that I saw 
something more worth doing. The north wall is much 
the best preserved, but is seldom well lighted. On a 
September evening, with the brilliant evening light 
flooding the stubble fields, the northern postern-tower 
caught the warm rays, and glowed with a colour which 
I had thought was hardly possible except in the clearer 
air of Egypt. I climbed on to the fallen portion of the 
wall, and, sitting amidst the nettles and the ivy, I 
sketched it in rapidly before it faded. For two succeed- 
ing evenings the effect repeated itselfi—a rare occur- 
rence, I should think, in our climate. 

I remember as a child reading in Charles Knight’s 
History of England a description of Richborough Castle, 
and how it so stirred my imagination that I registered 
a vow on the spot to visit the old walls when I grew 
up. Only quite lately have I read that passage over 
again, and I still find it so good that I am going to 
quote it here ; 
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“The remaining walls of Richborough . . . stand 
in their solitary magnificence, as they have stood for 
sixteen or seventeen centuries, II or 12 feet thick at 
the base, from 20 to 30 feet in height, and their outer 
masonry as perfect in many places as when their alternate 
courses of stone and tile were first laid. The sea has 
receded from them; the broad channel they protected 
is a ditch; huge fragments have fallen in the course 
of generations ; the area within them of five acres is a 
cornfield ; but they still tell something of the story 
of a great era in the life of our nation whose influence 
will be permanent when even these mighty ruins shall 
be swept away.” 

The illustration which accompanied the text is not 
good, and I had entirely forgotten what it was like. 
But I found I had chosen exactly the same point of 
view for my own drawing for this book. 

Recent Excavations.—It had been noted by archeol- 
ogists during the dry summer of 1921 that to the north- 
west of the Cross within Richborough Castle the lines 
of foundations were visible in the grass. So this was 
the part chosen for excavations in September 1922, 
when Major J. P. Bushe-Fox, representing the Society 
of Antiquaries, began work on the site. 

During this first season the foundations of a large 
building, probably a dwelling-house, were uncovered. 
It consisted of a courtyard, from the north wall of 
which ran a corridor, with two rooms to the west of 
it and three to the east. The walls were all constructed 
with regular courses of uncut flints strongly cemented 
together, and they stood to a height of 4 feet. The 
walls of the courtyard were supported by buttresses, 
in which there were tiles, and tiles formed the corners, 
very regularly placed. 

There was evidence of bronze and iron ee fas in 
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the courtyard, and a well close by was quite filled with 
clinkers. Amongst them, about 8 feet down, was the 
head of a pioneer’s axe, quite whole, but a piece broke 
off when it was being taken out. This well and another 
descended to a depth of 30 feet. There were interesting 
finds, of early glass and pottery, in the second well, 
which had been filled up not later than the end of the 
first century. 

The first well was found beneath the wall of one 
of a series of rooms which extended westward from the 
two west rooms mentioned above. Older wall founda- 
tions lay underneath this same wall, crossing it. 

Between two of the east rooms was found an oven, 
going through under the wall from one room to the 
next, and with a flight of steps curving down to it. 
A large pit-hole was found to have been dug right 
through the middle of the west wall of the courtyard, 
and the material taken from it was such as to suggest 
that it was made in the Constantine period.. The place 
abounds with pit-holes, some descending 20 to 30 feet 
before the sand is reached; indeed, I have heard it 
said on the site, “We can’t dig anywhere without 
striking a pit-hole!’”’ And the letters “ P. H.” are 
scattered over the plan as thickly as they are over some 
of our Ordnance Maps, though with a different meaning ! 

Many fragments of decorated Samian were turned 
up, and about five hundred coins, mostly late. Perhaps 
the most important find of 1922 was a pig of lead of the 
first century inscribed with the words IMP NERVA 
CAES. Lead was extensively worked by the Romans 
in Britain soon after their arrival there. The principal 
mines were in Somerset, Shropshire, Derbyshire, and 
Flintshire, and most of the pigs have been found in these 
neighbourhoods. 

The evidence of the discoveries all went to prove 
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that the site was heavily occupied in the first and second 
centuries ; certainly as early as 70-80 A.D., and possibly 
earlier. 

The vexed question of the date of the marble-faced 
building which probably stood on the platform came 
a little nearer to solution, for many fragments of the 
marble were discovered in deposits which could not 
well be later than the early years of the second century. 

Work on the site was continued last August (1923). 
The road, Watling Street, which passes through the 
west gate, was cut through, south of the courtyard and 
west of the Cross, just where a road from the north 
postern joined it. It was found to be covered with a 
white chalky surface, probably not the original surface. 
The camber of the road was clearly marked, and there 
was a depression or gutter towards the middle. 

Four brick piers were discovered unexpectedly, to 
the west of the series of rooms mentioned above. The 
highest still stands thirty bricks high. A drain ran 
through between them, and was traced right up to and 
under the north wall of the Fort, having evidently been 
filled up before the great walls were built. 

Two trenches were dug in a north-westerly direction 
right up to the footings of the north wall, which could 
thus be examined for the first time, and the exact height 
of the wall as it now stands could be ascertained. It 
was found that the wall, including the footings, continues 
downwards for 8 feet below the present level of the soil 
inside, and that it has an offset of 14 inches. 

At the northern end of the second trench, close under 
the north wall, the excavators came upon a curious 
little structure, the purpose of which is still a matter 
of doubt. It is made of stone and tiles cemented to- 
gether and stands on a roughly paved surface, most of 
which has beendestroyed. It is six-sided ; or perhaps 
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Fics. 13 and 14.—Structure of stone and tiles, found at Richborough, 1923. 
(Plan by Mr. Thomas May.) 
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it can best be described as like a six-rayed star in plan, 
with the point of each ray blunted. The space between 
two of the “rays’”’ on each side had been built up. 
It encloses a cavity also six-sided, 
but its sides are straight, and two 
of them are longer than the other 
four. It evidently had a tile bottom 
which has been removed. A channel 
has been hacked out through the rim 
at oneend. Only the base is left, for 
it was found less than a foot below 
the present ground-level, and the 
ploughshare must often have struck 
it and knocked away its stones. 

It is suggested that it may have 
been a tank for storing water; or 
that it is an old furnace. One 
archeologist is quite positive that 
it is the latter. The newspapers 
blandly announced it to be a “ well- 
head,”’ or a “ sacrificial altar’’ when 
it was first discovered, and I heard 
one visitor telling another with great 
assurance that it was the base of a 
column! The “One who really 
SS knows ”’ is always on the spot ! 

Fic. rs. — Decorated It would be difficult to say for 
side of the sculp- certain what its purpose was. We 
tured ‘stone shown must be content to call it 17, as they 
in Plate x1, 

did at the dig. 

At the northern end of the first trench, and there- 
fore not far from IT, there was found, lying face down- 
wards on the top of a rubbish-pit 30 feet deep, but at a 
depth of only 2 feet from the surface, a sculptured stone, 
4% feet high and 2 feet wide, representing, in very high 
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relief, a woman standing in a niche. Unfortunately 
it is much broken ; the head is quite destroyed, and the 
rest is considerably damaged, but its style and execution 
are much above the average of Roman work in this 
country. The date cannot be later than the second 
century, and may well be earlier. The general attitude 
of the figure suggests that it may have been Ceres; it 
was certainly some goddess, but the distinguishing 
attributes have been broken away. 

The soil all about here was full of oyster-shells. 
Many were turned up and lay in heaps near the inside 
of the north wall. When I was sitting painting outside 
I heard some visitors talking inside. ‘‘ Just look at 
the oyster-shells!’’ said one. ‘‘Oh yes,’ came the 
ready answer from the “‘ One who really knows,” “ the 
sea used to be all round here once, and this was then an 
oyster-bed ! ”’ 

Lumps of clay hardened by fire, and showing the 
marks of wattles, were frequently found during the 
digging, indicating the presence of wattle-and-daub 
houses or huts. This was mostly in the first 3 feet, 
though found at all levels ; it may have been the relics 
of the huts which sheltered the Second Legion, and had 
been later destroyed by fire. 

While I was sitting sketching IT, with the digging 
going on around, scraps of the workmen’s talk reached 
me. The same old jokes seem to come up in every part 
of the country where digging is being done. “‘ Here’s 
Julius Cesar’s double tooth,” when the tooth of an extra 
large mammal is handed up from the trench ; and any 
flat bit of old iron is promptly christened “ Robinson 
Crusoe’s razor.’’ As usual in excavations of this kind, 
the man who finds a coin receives a bonus, varying 
according to the nature of the coin. The finding of 
whole pots, potter’s marks, or anything inscribed is 
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also ‘‘ recognized ”’ in the same way, so, of course, there 
is a sharp look out for treasures of this kind. When 
work first began, it was discovered that a legend existed 
at Sandwich that a ‘‘ golden calf ’’ was buried away at 
Richborough! All the workmen knew about it, and 
started out with hopes of finding it, hopes which have 
probably dwindled away by this time. 

It is a very busy scene within the Fort when ex- 
cavations are going on. Not only are there the work- 
men, digging the trenches, or removing the top surface, 
or emptying the pits, but many other helpers are needed. 
Everything that comes up has to be first washed, to clear 
from it the adhering soil, so there is a boy kept busy at 
that job; and then there is the sorting of the pottery, 
and the piecing of it together, where it is possible to re- 
construct a vessel, and perhaps the final joining of it 
together. Coin and pottery experts are hard at work 
in the hut, examining, sorting, and labelling; and the 
discerning eye of Major Bushe-Fox and of his two 
assisting “‘ Fellows” is called for everywhere, but 
especially outside, in case anything of value should be 
overlooked by the workmen, or (even more important), 
lest the least trace of a clue should be missed in the 
“ reading of the soil.” 

The great plan of the Fort in the hut grows daily, 
as more knowledge is gained of the spacing out of the 
interior; but of all puzzling sites this is said to be 
the most puzzling, and everything that is found seems 
at present to increase rather than to diminish the 
mystery. Just before the work closed down in the 
autumn a ditch was discovered, running right under 
the walls of the dwelling-house. The Romans had 
taken the trouble to bring clay up the hill from the 
low ground in order to fill it up effectually. It was 
traced for some distance running north and south, 
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and was then found to curve sharply to the east, and 
it seems more than probable that it formed part of the 
defences of an early fort. If so, it must have been a 
fort formed in the first few years of the Roman occupa- 
tion, for at one place the side of the ditch had been cut 
through by a later rubbish-pit, containing pottery of 
about the middle of the first century a.p. It seems 
almost inevitable that Claudius should have made some 
sort of a fort at this important landing-place. For 
further evidence we can only await with interest soe 
results of next autumn’s excavations. 

The coins found were very numerous, about 1700 
this season alone, ranging from the first century B.c. 
to Saxon times; and there was a most surprising 
amount of pottery obtained from the pits and shafts. 

- Throughout the winter and spring Mr. Walter Klein 
has been carrying on the work, removing the surface 
soil to a depth of three feet. The foundations of the 
medizval church have been traced, with fragments of 
glass, and skeletons. In the autumn it may be that 
the Cross and platform will be compelled to yield their 
secret. 


I worked late on my last evening at Richborough, 
and so came home by moonlight, with a golden sun- 
glow still facing me low down on the right, and on the 
left the half-moon riding high in the heavens, reflected 
in the slow waters of the Stour. Storm-clouds ahead 
radiated out to east and west; far-off the familiar 
windmill, knowing no eight-hours’ day, still twirled 
its arms in the gathering gloom, and across the marshes 
the lights of Sandwich were popping out one by one. 
A rabbit, interrupted in his supper in the stubble, fled 
to the undergrowth and narrowly missed my feet. 
On the right rose the amphitheatre hill, silhouetted 
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dark against the golden sky. Two small boys passed 
me, carrying between them a short ladder, which they 
had cleverly used in gathering blackberries on the 
otherwise inaccessible slope; but for them I had the 
fields to myself. Then a train flashed by underneath, 
casting on its own smoke a gorgeous red reflection 
which almost put the sunset glow to shame. 

And so back to Sandwich—charming Elizabethan 
Sandwich, with its ancient history and its ancient 
houses, its red-roofed Barbican, its grey Fisher’s Gate, 
its lovely walks along the old town-walls, its quivering 
poplars by the town ditch, its Dutch and Flemish 
features, its little river Delf twisting like a canal through 
the streets, its old churches, and “ Hospitals,’ and its 
many other quaint and beautiful reminders of a bygone 
age; and last, not least, its modern golf links !—all 
forming part of a most attractive whole to which I can 
pay only this passing tribute. 


CHAPTER V 
RECULVER 


“There the Twins stand 
On the verge of the land, 
To warn mariners off from the Colombine sand.’’ 
R. H. BarHam, 


S we have seen, the isle of Thanet was really 

A an island in Roman times, and the channel 

which separated it from the mainland was 

part of the chief sea-road from London to France, 

guarded at its entrance by the Fort of Regulbium 

(Reculver) and at its exit by the Fort of Rutupie 
(Richborough). 

I wanted to travel along this waterway as far as 
possible, but when I made inquiries of some of the old 
salts who haunt the toll bridge at Sandwich I found 
that no one was at all inclined to take me, even along 
the still navigable Stour; and as for the Wansum, all 
were agreed that there was no channel left, although 
it is quite a wide blue streak in the 1-inch Ordnance 
Map. I asked the man who was pointed out to me 
as owning a boat, how far up the Stour I could go. 
His answer was, “‘ Oh, a tidy ways,” but he gave me no 
encouragement whatever to engage him; and when 
on further inquiry I found he was firmly convinced 
that the state of the tide and the time of day could 
never possibly be simultaneously suitable for such a 
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journey, I gave it up. After all, there is very little to 
be seen from a boat on a river which twists through 
the marshes as the Stour does, and it would have taken 
a lot of imagination to think I was a Roman admiral 
in charge of a fleet. So I contented myself with 
bicycling the 14 miles from Richborough to Reculver, 
following the by-roads on the southern side of the 
channel, and keeping as near to the marshes as possible. 

In the meantime, I had written to a friend, an old 
Oxford oarsman, who knows everything that is to be 
known about canals and waterways, and I received this 
shameless reply—shameless, but apparently only too 
true, barring the last half a dozen words: 

“That tour by the backways of Thanet, ’twas a 
brilliant idea to plan it, but the shallowest boat is 
scarce able to float, and you can’t get a fellow to man it. 
The water that isolates Thanet, you can pretty near 
anywhere span it. From Reculver to Sandwich it goes 
through a land which All right, but ’twas you 
who began it !”’ 

It was a very pleasant though uneventful journey 
from Richborough to Reculver by the country lanes. 
After passing Richborough Castle, I came to the farm 
where, along a farm-road, Watling Street continues its 
way westward. Next, my road took me past the 
supposed site of the Roman harbour of Richborough, 
and then along delightful twisting lanes, from one 
farmhouse to the next, with strawberries ripening in 
the open fields, and wide hop gardens like labyrinths 
of string, while always on my right the marshes lay 
spread out, with Thanet rising above them. At some 
puzzling cross-roads I got out my map and was examin- 
ing it when another cyclist, passing by, offered her 
help. I found she was the wife of the Rector of the 
next village I was to go through, so I thanked her, 
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and we journeyed together. She asked where I came 
from, and when I said “ Sandwich,” she exclaimed, 
“But why ever do you come by these back lanes, 
instead of by the main roads?” So I laughed, and 
explained that my route was the best attempt I could 
make at outlining the island of Thanet. 

Before long, I was quite down in amongst the 
marshes, crossing the Little Stour, and many a ditch 
as well; and now I could see the towers of Reculver 
rising to the north. I crossed the Great Stour by Grove 
Ferry, one of those old-fashioned ferries where the man 
pulls himself and his load across by means of a wire- 
rope. Then came the Roman road from Sarre to Canter- 
bury, with an indication of Roman footsteps in the name 
of the village where I crossed it—Upstreet, lying “‘ up ” 
a steep little hill above the river. ‘‘ Nethergong’”’ Farm 
was the next landmark, a reminiscence of the earlier 
Saxon name of the Wansum Channel, the nether “ gang,”’ 
or passage. 

Then through the village of Chislet, with its curious 
church tower, and so finally to the road running beside 
the North Stream which empties itself into the sea close 
by Reculver. 

Now on my right there was nothing but marshes for 
miles, right away to Birchington in Thanet ; and butter- 
cup-beyellowed marshes they were, dotted with sheep 
and threaded with innumerable waterways, and with, 
oh, such a big, big sky outstretched above them, never 
so big anywhere as when we are in the marshes, or on 
the sea, or at the top of a mountain. The North 
Stream was crossed by many a charining little brick 
bridge, and each one looked Elizabethan in colour, and 
was a different shape from the last. The farmhouses 
were whitewashed, with red roofs, and willows and pink 
may hung over the road and the stream. I passed an 
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inn called ‘‘ The Hog and Donkey,” and wondered if any 
one could “ explain ” it, as ‘‘ The Goat and Compasses ”’ 
is explained ; though I must confess to feeling rather 
sceptical as to the truth of that explanation. 

The most attractive building on my journey was yet 
to come. It was only an archway over a gate leading 
to a farmhouse, but such an archway, built of varied and 
beautiful old red brick, with a circular tapering brick 
column on either side of the entrance, a double triangular 
pediment, then a parapet; and three pinnacles, all of 
brick, towering over all. I ought to say that there had 
been a brick column on either side of the entrance, for, 
alas! something (I fear, a motor-car) had run into one of 
them and knocked it down. The road is narrow here, 
squeezed between this gate and the beautiful old barns 
of the farmhouse. The house, I may say, is hideous ; 
it has been “‘improved.”” The farmer told me there 
was still ‘‘some old stuff at the back,’ but the front 
is square, and, I think, stuccoed. I did not look 
more than I could help. To think it was once 
Jacobean, in keeping with the gate! 

The towers of Reculver which I had seen rising 
before me for so long, on their mound surrounded by 
the Roman fort-wall, now came into view quite a short 
distance away. My first object in the village was to 
get the key of the enclosure, so I called at the cottage 
of the curator, as I had been told to do. A young 
woman opened the door. “I am sorry, but you 
can’t have the key,” said she, “and there is no 
one to go with you. The curator died yesterday (he 
was blind, and eighty years of age), and I have no 
authority to give the key to any one else.” I was 
turning away, when a man who was passing, and who 
guessed the situation, told me that I could see almost as 
much from outside the enclosure as from inside, and 
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pointed out the way I should go. Passing two tiny cot- 
tages, bearing the proud names of “ Regulbium’”’ and 
“ Raculf ”’ (which are really different forms of the same 
word), and leaving the “ King Ethelbert” Inn on my 
right, I soon came out to the sea-front, just below the 
twin towers of what was once St. Mary’s Church, built 
on the site of the Roman fort. 

A pathway led up to the right, cutting the site in 
two from west to east, and. following close outside the 
railings enclosing the ruins of the church. From this 
I found I could see all that I wanted—the towers and 
west wall, still standing firm and strong, the ruined broken 
fragments of the east wall and its buttresses, and low 
stretches of broken wall in between, with Roman brick 
appearing here and there. Beyond the towers the 
ground sloped rapidly down towards the sea. 

A row of cottages faced the path beyond the church- 
enclosure, with little tea-gardens behind them extending 
to the edge of the cliff. I knocked at the door of one of 
these, to get some tea before finding a suitable place for 
a sketch, but I could get no answer. I followed a path 
into the garden, where there were little arbours, and 
plenty of chairs and tables set about. Everything was 
very quiet. The afternoon had turned very hot and 
sultry, with coppery light under the clouds in the 
west, 

Suddenly turning a corner I came upon six or seven 
people, seated round a table, and all fast asleep! I felt as 
if I had come to the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, and 
the comic side was very much to the fore as I looked at 
the sleepers. They were evidently a group of motorists 
from a big car I had seen outside the “‘ King Ethelbert,” 
and the drowsy day, and the delay in getting tea, had 
been too much for them. I slipped away on tiptoe, 
and soon saw the proprietors hurrying back from 
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different directions with eggs and other necessaries they 
had been to fetch for tea. 

The view of Reculver in Plate IV. is from the top of 
the low cliff where a path runs round just outside this 
little row of tea-gardens. 

The Walls—The walls of the Fort of Regulbium 
appear, in their lower portion (which is all that now 
remains), to have been built against the sides of the rising 
ground on which the Fort was situated. They were 
ro feet thick at the base, with two offsets inside, each 
about 1 foot wide and 4 feet high, as ascertained by Mr. 
George Dowker, who carried out excavations here in 
1877. This leaves a thickness of 8 feet for the actual 
walls as they appeared above the ground within the Fort. 

Mr. William Boys, the historian of Sandwich, made a 
careful survey of the walls in 1781, when fortunately 
it was still possible to get full measurements, and he 
found that the Fort had occupied 8 acres I rood and I 
perch, the area enclosed within the walls being 7 acres 
2 roods 26 perches. He also made a plan of the walls, 
from which it appears that they formed almost a square, 
having only one opening, in the centre of the west wall, 
opposite the west entrance of the church. At this time 
the walls were 10 feet high; now they are nowhere 
more than 8 feet. The south-east rounded angle is still 
very conspicuous outside, and the east and south walls 
still stand, each for about a distance of 400 feet from 
this angle. A flight of wooden steps now rises from the 
beach, to carry the path along the coast up on to the 
elevated platform on which the fort stands. These 
steps break right through the east wall of the fort, 
which had possibly fallen asunder before they were 
made, for the portion on the east slopes down at an angle 
of 30 degrees towards the sea. 

Mr Dowker found the inner facing of the walls to be 
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16,—Plan of Fort, Reculver. (From the Archeological Journal.) 
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made of alternate layers of flint and rough blocks of 
sandstone; also that a foundation of black beach- 
pebbles had been laid before the building was begun. 
The facing-stones outside have been stolen for building 
purposes, except for a little patch here and there on the 
east wall. The core consists chiefly of rough blocks 
of sandstone cemented together in regular rows. The 
facing-stones were apparently of dressed sandstone with 
a little tufa here and there. The inner side of the walls 
is not visible, for the ground inside the Fort is on a level 
with the top of the walls as they nowstand. The ground- 
level outside must have become considerably lower 
since Roman times, for the foundations of the wall are 
completely exposed on the south, and stand indeed 
several feet above the present surface of the ground. 

This is no doubt due to the fact that the sea once . 
washed the foot of the walls and has carried away the 
foundation of black pebbles from underneath. The 
harbour was probably on this south side. Pottery and 
coins show the site to have been occupied in the first 
and second centuries, and it may well have been a 
station of the Classis Britannica then. 

Bastions.—The entire absence of bastions (as far as 
is known), as well as of bonding-tiles, together with 
the square shape and rounded corners of the Fort, and 
the coin-evidence, points to an early origin for the 
building, which resembles Brancaster; but scientific 
excavation is needed. 

Gateways.—As has been said, Mr. Boys marked an 
opening to the west in his plan. 

Mr. Dowker noticed that the south wall trended 
inwards from each angle, and conjectured that a postern 
gate might have stood in about the centre of this wall. 
The west wall at Richborough converges inward from 
each angle towards the great west gate, and he suggests 
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a parallel with this, and considered that sentinels on 
duty at the gate would more readily perceive the ap- 
proach of an enemy with the wall constructed in this 
way. Excavation alone could answer these questions. 

Ditch.—No trace of a ditch is to be seen, but that is 
not to say that none existed. Gough records that there 
was one all round in his day. 

Coins.—Battely speaks of coins ranging from Julius 
Cesar to Honorius, and also of consular denarii, but the 
only ones he describes in detail are coins of Severus and 
Carausius. 

The only ancient historical notice of Regulbium is 
in the Notitia list, where it is recorded as being garri- 
soned by the First Cohort of Vetasii under a tribune. 
The Vetasii or Betasii came from the part of Belgic Gaul 
now called Brabant. They are mentioned by Pliny 
and by Tacitus, as also are the Tungri who formed the 
garrison at Portus Dubre (Dover). More than one 
ancient writer couples together these two names, the 
Betasii and the Tungri, when referring to the activities 
of the Roman auxiliary troops. 

The First Cohort of the Betasii was serving in Britain 
under Trajan and under Hadrian, as we learn from re- 
scripts issued by these two Emperors. Several altars 
have been found at Maryport in Cumberland (Uxello- 
dunum), dedicated by this First Cohort when it was 
stationed there. 

The name Reculver has had many variants. Regul- 
bium under the Romans, it became Raculf and Raculf- 
cestre under the Saxons. Then, in being re-Latinized 
in charters, it was written as Reacolva or Reculfa. 

The site of the Fort is 9 miles from Canterbury, and 
from Herne Bay it is 44 miles by road, and 34 by the cliff- 
path. 

According to The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, King 
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Ecgbert I, King of Kent (664-673), gave Raculf to 
Bassa, a priest, in 669, for the building of a minster. 
There seems to have been a flourishing monastic estab- 
lishment here throughout Saxon times. Successive 
kings of Kent—Lothere, Eadbert I, Eardwulf, Ealh- 
mund—all made grants of land, property, or privileges 
to the Abbot and monks of Raculf. Finally, in 949, 
Eadred, King of England, made a grant of the monastery 
“cum tota villa,” to Christ Church, Canterbury. 

Before the Norman Conquest, the monastery ceased 
to exist as such, and Raculf is described in Doomsday 
Book as a manor of the Archbishop’s ; and also as “ an 
hundred in itself,’ like Sandwich. 

The port is said to have been a “‘ member ”’ of the 
Cinque Port of Sandwich. In 1313 Edward II granted 
the town a weekly market, and a fair was held annually 
here on September 1. As late as 1678 Reculver was 
noted for the fine wheat it produced. 

The church, after it had ceased to be an abbey 
church, became the mother church on which depended 
four chapels of ease. 

Leland wrote, after visiting Reculver in 1540: 
“From Heron {2.e. Herne] that standeth sumwhat 
pointing ynto the seward a sinus [t.e. a bay] is to 
Reculver ward, and so up to Raculfe. From Heron 
to Reculver is by the shore about ii. myle non clivoso 
sed aperto littore. From Reculver to Northmouthe the 
sinus continuith that beginneth from Heron, and thens 
to Gore ende it goith on again into a point of chalke 
clives. 


ce 


“ Heron is a chapel to Reculver. 

“Reculver ii. myles and more be water, and a mile 
dim. by land, beyownd Heron, ys fro Cantorbury 
v. goode myles, and stondeth withyn a quarter of a 
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myle or litle more of the se syde. The towne at this 

tyme is but village lyke. Sumtyme wher as the 

paroche chyrch is now was a fayre and a great abbay, 

and Brightwald archbisshop of Cant. was of that howse. 

The old building of the chirch of the abbay remayneth 

having ii. goodly spiring steples. Yn the enteryng of 

the quyer ys one of the fayrest, and the most auncyent 

crosse that ever I saw, a ix. footes, as I ges, yn highte. . 
It standeth lyke a fayr columne.” 

He then describes its sculptures in detail; and he 
also mentions that there is in the church “A very 
auncient boke of the Evangelyes 7m majusculis literis 
Ro. and yn the bordes therof ys a christal stone thus 
inscribed : CLAVDIA ATEPICCVS.” 

Further, he says : 

“In digging abowte the chyrch yard they find old 
bokels of girdels and ring. The hole precint of the 
monastery appereth by the old walle, and the vicarage 
was made of ruines of the monastery. 


“Ther hath bene much Romain mony fownd abowt 
Reculver. 

‘“*Reculver is now scarce half a mile from the shore. 
But it is to be supposid that yn tymes paste the se | 
cam hard to it.” 

William Boys of Sandwich quotes from what is 
known as “ The Sandwich MS.,” which was written 
soon after 1566: 

“Severus built the castle of Reculfe or Reculver 
in the isle of Tindelade, as ancient coynes there found 
bearing his impression doe shew.” 

The writer gives as his authority ‘‘ Matthew West- 
minster ’’—-not a very reliable source. But the chief 
interest of the quotation lies in the reference to Reculver 
as being on an island. 
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The ‘‘ Yenlade ’’ was another name for the Wansum 
Channel. 

The writer of the Sandwich MS. also says : 

“In this castle of Reculver, Ethelbert the second 
of that name king of Kent, after the example of 
Ethelbert the first, built a monastery of monkes, 
dedicating it to the honour of the Virgin Mary, indueing 
the same with great possessions; and lyeth interred 
in the body of the same church in an arched sepulchre 
in a wall on the north side of that church, as is at this 
day to be seen. About the year of grace 797 Brith- 
waldus, after archbishop of Canterbury, was the last 
abbot of that monastery, and was utterly ruinated by 
the fury of Swayne the Dane anno ggo.”’ 

To this Mr. Boys adds a note: 

“ Brithwald was abbot of Reculver, and came to 
the see of Canterbury in 692.” 

What connection, if any, King Ethelbert really had 
with the church and monastery it is impossible to say. 
Local legend has connected his name with the Jacobean 
brick gateway already described ! 

We must not pay much attention to what is told 
us locally. For some unknown reason “2 A.D.” has 
been fixed upon as the popular date for the erection 
of the Roman fort! Indeed, it is sometimes said that 
the Fort existed ‘“‘from 2 A.D. to 4 A.D.,” with a much 
greater precision than that to which archeologists attain ! 

A gruesome story is also told (and believed) that 
the Romans placed a live baby under the foundation- 
stone of the building; and it is even said that our 
custom of putting the King’s head (as a coin) under 
the foundation-stone is derived from this fictitious 
custom of the Romans. 

Gough, in his edition of Camden’s Britannia, x780; 
writes of Reculver : 
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“In the church is an inscription commemorating 
King Ethelbert to whom Austin first preached the 
gospel, and who is there said to have been murdered 
by the Danes, 616, though he died a natural death.”’ 

“All that remains of the monastery founded 669 
is probably ‘the little stone cottage, by some holden 
to be the remains of an old chapel or oratory.’ ” 

He also says that the Fort was surrounded by a 
ditch, as stated above. 

“ The little stone cottage,’’ mentioned by Camden, 
and then by Gough, has quite disappeared now. 

The Rev. J. Battely, Rector of Adisham in the 
seventeenth century, took a very keen interest in both 
the Roman sites in his neighbourhood, Richborough 
and Reculver, and collected a great many antiquities 
from them. He wrote a treatise in Latin on the subject 
which was published in 1711, three years after his 
death, and was translated in 1774. When he wrote, 
the fort of Regulbium was being rapidly washed away, 
and the foundations of buildings, as well as tiles, coins, 
vases, and other objects, were constantly being un- 
covered, the smaller things being picked up by the 
villagers on the beach below. Amongst the buildings 
disclosed were the furnace and other parts of a hypo- 
caust, composed of tiles, also a tesselated pavement, 
which was soon broken up and carried away by the sea. 
Mr. Battely found most of his relics in pits, or cisterns 
as he thought they were, outside the Fort walls. These 
pits were broken open as the sea undermined the cliff, 
and their contents were scattered. He speaks of the 
fibule found in his time at Reculver as being almost 
innumerable. Many of the treasures he found are now 
in Trinity College Library, Cambridge. 

We can trace the history of the encroachment of 
the sea through the centuries. In Leland’s time (1540) 
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the Fort stood ‘‘ wythin a quarter of a myle, or a little 
more, of the se syde.” 

An old Map of 1685 shows the Fort-walls quite entire, 
and gives space for a road between the north wall and 
the sea. 

In 1781, when Mr. Boys made a survey of the walls, 
the north wall had recently been overthrown by a fall 
of the cliff. 

In 1805, Mr. R. Freeman in the introduction to his 
poem, “ Regulbium,” states that the churchyard was. 
entire, and between the wall and the edge of the cliff 
there was space for a vehicle to pass. 

In 1809 there was only a space of 5 yards between the 
north angle of the church-tower and the edge of the cliff. . 

At this point the Vicar and churchwardens thought 
it was time to take action of some sort, so they held a 
parish meeting, with an attendance of seven, and, by a 
majority of one, it was decided to pull down the church, 
to sell some of the materials and to build a new church 
farther inland with the rest; for it was considered 
hopeless to try to save the old one. They had already 
pulled down the nave and chancel, when the Trinity 
House Corporation stepped in and bought the two 
western towers as a landmark for sailors. The parish- 
clerk’s description of the whole affair from his own point 
of view was found among the parish papers, and it is 
worth giving here : 

“1805. Reculver Church and Village stood in 
safety : 1806, the sea begun to make a little incroach 
on the village; 1807, the farmers begun take up the 
seaside stone work and sold it to the Margate Pier 
Company for a foundation for the new pier and the 
timber by action, as it was good oak fit for their hoame 
use, and then the willage became a total rack to the 
mercy of the sea. 
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“ Oct. 13th, 1809. The Chapel house fell down. . . . 
This been all dun and spreed abroad, the people come 
from all parts to see the ruines of village and the church. 
Mr. C. C. Nailor been Vicar of the parish, his mother 
fancied that the church was keep for a poppet show, 
and she persuaded her son to take it down, so he took it 
in consideration, and named it to the farmers in the 
parish about taking it down; sum was for it and sum 
against it, than Mr. Nailor wrote to the Bishop to know if 
he might have the church took down, and is answer was 
it must be dun by a majority of the people in the parish, 
so hafter a long time he got the majority of one so down 
come the church. 

** For it, Mr. Nailor, Vicker, Mr. Tom Denne, Reculver, 
Mr. W. Staines, Brooke, Mr. Tom Fix, Hillbrow.— 
Against it, Mr. Wm. Brown, Reculver, Mr. Step, Sayer, 
Bishopstone, Mr. Brett, Clark to the old church forty 
years. 

“ The last tax that Mr. Nailor took was these words, 
Let your ways be the ways of rightness, and your path 
the peace, and down come the church, and whot wos is 
thoats about is flock that day no one knows.” 

Another account is given in a letter written in 
1861 : 

“ About the beginning of the present century, the 
church became dilapidated, and repairs were proposed, 
but the persons who had the regulation of the expendi- 
ture hesitated to lay out a large sum upon the restoration 
of a building which was probably doomed to speedy ruin, 
inasmuch as the cliff upon which it stood was crumbling 
away with every frost and slipping down in masses to 
the beach after every high tide. So rapidly has the 
destruction of the cliff proceeded that the ‘ quarter of a 
mile or a little more,’ which Leland gives as the distance 
between the church and the sea side in his time, had 
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diminished to 25 rods (137% yards) in 1685. This 
process continues in a diminished degree to this day, for 
the 25 rods have all disappeared, leaving only a narrow 
footpath between the edge of the cliff and the north wall 
of the church. For the reasons given above the church 
was not repaired, but the materials were divided, some 
employed to build a new church at Hillborough, an 
inland part of the parish; another portion was sold. 
The remainder of the fabric still stands in its old position, 
a prominent sea-mark well known to all who travel from 
the Thames to the continent. This remnant is under the 
protection of the Trinity Corporation, whose efforts have 
delayed the final destruction of the old edifice. 

‘““ Amongst the portions dispersed were two remark- 
able columns, which stood at the west end of the chancel, 
supporting the rood beam, as appears from sockets and 
leaded iron cramps which still remain. These columns 
were purchased by a Mr. Francis of Canterbury, and 
except one capital, were conveyed to his orchard where 
they were laid at length in the grass.” 

By dint of inquiry and search in the neighbourhood, 
the missing capital was afterwards found beside a ditch 
in a stackyard at Reculver, and the two columns were 
finally presented to the Dean of Canterbury and set up 
in the Cathedral precincts, near the Baptistry. They 
are 17 feet high, and made of oolite, a stone the Romans | 
often used for buildings and sculpture. | 

The rest of the church at Reculver was of fine white 
sandstone. 

Traces of the foundations of an apsidal east end are 
visible in the grass, inside the later rectangular chancel. 
They are said to represent the end of an original Roman ~ 
building, to which the columns perhaps belonged, but 
we can have no proof of this without excavation. 

Mr. John Duncombe wrote in the Bibliotheca Topo- 
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Fic- 17,—Columns from St. Mary’s Church, Reculver, now in the precincts 
of Canterbury Cathedral. 
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graphica Britannica in 1784, in his short “ History of 
Reculver ”’ : 

“The passage from the nave into the chancel is 
under three circular arches, whose pillars are round, 
with capitals of a singular kind.” 

From a drawing made when the chancel was still 
partly standing, it appears that the arches were built 
of Roman brick, like the triple chancel arch at Bradwell, 
and like the large single arches in Dover Castle Church. 
This drawing also shows bonding-courses of brick in 
the church walls. It must have been actually made 
during the demolition of the church, for one column 
is shown as already taken down ; its base and shaft are 
seen in the foreground, lying scattered, as loose stones, 
within the church, and the workmen are standing about. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith wrote in 1865 : 

“It will be seen that fifty-six years have transpired 
since the church was pulled to pieces; and yet all that 
was not intentionally destroyed has remained as sound 
as ever ; and if this can now be preserved, as it is stated 
to be by the Trinity Corporation, it could have been 
much better provided forwhen nearly perfect, fifty- 
six years ago.” 

The two western towers are known as “ The Sisters ”’ 
or ‘‘ The Twins.” They are referred to in the Ingoldsby 
Legends : 

“There the Twins stand 


On the verge of the land, 
To warn mariners off from the Colombine sand.,”’ 


The “ Colombine Sand” lies off Sheppey Island, 
a mile or so to the east of the island, and would therefore 
be a danger to vessels sailing from the mouth of the 
Thames. 


When the Trinity Corporation bought the towers, 
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their lead-covered spires were still standing; but these 
were blown down, and it was found necessary to add 
wooden erections in 1819, to make the towers conspicuous 
enough as landmarks for the sailors. 

In the estuary of the Thames north of Reculver there 
lies the Pudding-pan shoal, where quantities of Samian 
ware have been found at various times. Professor Haver- 
field says that these fragments “‘ probably record the 
wreck of some vessel which was bringing Gaulish potters’ 
wares to London in the course of the second century.” 
There is a great deal of ware from this source in the 
British Museum, many perfectly whole vessels, with 
traces here and there of the barnacles and oyster-shells 
which had adhered to them. They are all quite unorna- 
mented, so were probably intended for very ordinary 
household use. There is hardly a museum in the country 
which does not possess some of this salvage. 

A native of Reculver told me with perfect assurance 
that the Fort of Regulbium had once extended as far as 
this shoal, and in proof he told me that his uncle had 
often dredged up “ bits of pots and pans ”’ there. 

It is at least 4 or 5 miles out to sea ! 

The ground within the Fort walls has recently been 
bought by a man who is letting it out for the building 
of bungalows. A Canon of Canterbury has one of these 
bungalows, and he has found it necessary to underpin 
the Fort wall where it comes close under his garden, 
and where the foundations had been washed away. 

But the future of Reculver is full of promise, for 
Major Gordon Home has undertaken a systematic ex- 
cavation of the site. He began work last autumn, and 
has already uncovered a well on the southern half. 


I cycled back to Richborough with the long level 
rays of the sun shooting out from under a ridge of cloud 
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in the west. I had not, after all, stopped for tea at Re- 
culver, as time was precious, so I alighted at the door 
of a pretty little cottage which I passed on my way 
home, and put in a plea for tea. The old lady who 
came to the door welcomed me in at once, and laid a 
little table in a long low porch at the back, covered with 
rambler roses. When I admired the porch she was 
pleased, but she said, “I had a lady staying with me 
once, and she always called it ‘ the lodger,’ and I could 
not think why. The only lodger I ever had was herself, 
and there didn’t seem much sense in calling the porch 
a lodger ; now did there, miss ? ”’ 

I thought it better to agree, but I could not help 
an inward smile, for I guessed the lady had been in Italy, 
and that she had loved to see some resemblance in this 
quaint little outdoor sitting-room to the “‘ loggia ”’ of an 
Italian house ! 


CHAPTER Vi 
DOVER 


“The wise turf cloaks the white cliff edge 
As when the Romans came.” 
RuUDYARD KIPLING. 


S every one knows, Dover town and port lie 

A deep in a valley between two heights, the 

western, which rises to Shakespeare’s Cliff, 

and the eastern, part of which is known as Castle Hill, 

on which the medieval Castle was built. The greatest 

height, both east and west, is over 400 feet, and Castle 
Hill, close over the town, is 260 feet above it. 

In the valley between these hills flows the little 
river Dour, and its stream forms the backwater of the 
present harbour. 

In Roman times the cliffs were much the same as 
they are now, but in the valley there was a sheltered 
harbour, on the site now occupied by streets and houses 
of the town, where, during excavations for building, 
groins, quays and hawser-rings have been uncovered. 

We know that Portus Dubre was a town and port 
in the early part of the Roman occupation, for it is 
mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary, and many inscribed 
tiles found there prove that it was one of the stations of 
the Classis Britannica, the Roman ‘‘ Channel Fleet.” 

There are traditions that the estuary of the Dour 
was navigable for a mile inland at that time; some 
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say for 2 miles! But there is no safe ground for assum- 
ing that there was more than a sheltered harbour ex- 
tending about a quarter of a mile inland from the present 
coast-line. 

When this haven began to be blocked we do not 
know. The picturesque story told by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, of the British chief Arviragus who tried to 
build a dam across it to keep out Roman vessels, is no 
doubt an attempt to explain the blocking in some other 
way than the natural one. It is said that Arviragus 
failed, but that some remains of the dam formed a centre 
round which other matter collected and eventually it 
became a delta, dividing the Dour near its mouth into 
two streams, the Eastbrook and the Westbrook. 

There is little doubt that the Dour was formerly a 
tidal river, and that at some time a delta was formed at 
its mouth. The Eastbrook has long been choked up, 
but its name occurs still; the present stream is the 
Westbrook. There is also little doubt that ships were 
once able to sail up the estuary and anchor near Market 
Square. 

The account given by Julius Cesar of his attempted 
landing at Dover in 55 B.c. seems to imply the existence 
of such a harbour. But it must have become blocked, 
as sO many harbours on the south-eastern coasts have 
been blocked, partly by material brought down by the 
river, but chiefly, in this case at least, by shingle driven 
in by the sea. 

Mr. William Minet, F.S.A., sets out very clearly 
the causes that contributed to this in an article on 
Dover Harbour in Archologia (1922) : - 

“The English Channel forms a funnel which, opening 
from the Atlantic, reaches its narrowest point opposite 
Dover, whence the French shore is only 22 miles distant. 
The flood-tide running eastward from the ocean is forced 
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into this ever-narrowing funnel, with the result that its 
violence increases as it travels onwards. On the other 
hand, the returning ebb runs far more slowly as it passes 
westwards up the ever-widening funnel. The flood-tide 
therefore is a far more effective carrier than the ebb. 

“‘ Add to this violence of flood-tide due to the con- 
figuration of the coasts the fact that the prevailing winds 
in the Channel are west and south-west and we have a 
doubly strong power ever sweeping along our south- 
eastern shores. The chief effect of these mighty forces 
is seen in the gradual choking up of the south-eastern 
harbours, some by shingle, some by sand, and in the 
formation of banks in the open sea such as the Goodwins 
and the countless sandbanks fringing the opposite coast. 
This result is due to the fact that the bed of the Channel 
is covered with the detritus of earlier formations: this, 
caught up by the sweep of the flood and carried on by the 
trend of tide and wave, is deposited where the shifting 
eddies and currents drift it. 

“These then are the general laws to which are due 
the deposits of shingle and sand which have choked 
our south-eastern harbours. In the case of some of 
these lost harbours, such as Sandwich and Rye, other 
causes have contributed, such as deposits of mud washed 
down by the rivers which still have their estuaries near 
these towns. In the case of Dover, however, this 
cause, at any rate in historic times, may be eliminated, 
for here the river Dour has not contributed in any great 
degree to the silting up of the harbour, the result being 
mainly due to accumulation of shingle.”’ 

Apparently in Leland’s time Dover haven was 
already considered a thing of the past, although from 
1495 onwards valiant efforts were being made to 
construct a sheltered harbour by artificial means. 
Leland writes of ‘‘ Dovar”’ : 
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“There hath bene a haven yn tyme past, and yn 
token thereof the ground that lyith up betwyxt the 
hilles is yet in digging found wosye. Ther hath be 
fownd also peces of cabelles and anchores, and Itiner- 
avium Antonini cawleth hyt by the name of a havon. 
The town on the front toward the se hath bene right 
strongly walled and embateled.”’ 

When Leland visited the town, a pier to improve 
the harbour was actually in process of construction, 
though he does not refer to the fact. (‘‘ Wosye,”’ by 
the way, is a variant of ‘‘ oozy,”’ and well suggests the 
slime of an estuary bed.) 

Ever since the first early attempts in that direction 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Dover harbour 
has been an artificial extension from the shore, depend- 
ing on piers and breakwaters, as it does still, although 
in size it has grown from a few acres to nearly a square 
mile in extent. 

Each succeeding generation of engineers has prob- 
ably finished its work with the satisfied sense expressed 
in the report of 1581. ‘“‘ And soe no doubt at all of a 
perpetuall good harboroughe for ever.’’ But hitherto 
each successive harbour has failed, for the ‘‘ eastward 
drift’ of the shingle and the currents in the harbour 
continue to be a source of trouble, even to this day. 

Of Dover as the DVBR4 of the Saxon Shore there 
are no traces left above ground, but a list of the 
Roman remains that have been found there in the 
past and (in the technical sense) unrecorded, would fill 
a big book. 

A detachment of the Tungrecani or Tungri of Belgica 
Secunda garrisoned the Fort, according to the Notitia 
list. These auxiliaries came originally from Tongres 
in Belgium, and occupy a prominent place in history. 
The Second Cohort of the Tungri fought under Agricola, 
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can be traced at Birrens, and appears to have been 
placed at Castlesteads on Hadrian’s Wall by Severus. 

As we have seen, Dover, or rather Dubre, is men- 
tioned as a haven in the Antonine Itinerary. The route 
is headed : 


A LONDINIO AD PORTVM DVBRIS, 


and only two intermediate towns are mentioned, Duro- 
brive (Rochester), and Durovernum (Canterbury). 

The Roman road (Watling Street) from Canterbury 
goes over Barham Downs, and entered Dover through 
the Biggin Gate until that was demolished in 1762. 

If we walk to Dover from Sandwich we can travel 
on the Roman road nearly all the way. It comes 
_ through Woodnesborough to Eastry and Buttsole, and 
then leaves the high road, keeping farther to the east, 
by Betteshanger, Napchester, and Pineham, disappearing 
at times into a mere track. 

On this road we are too far west for the fields near 
Deal, where the soldiers of Cesar’s Seventh Legion, 
reaping the last field of corn, were taken by surprise, 
having thrown aside armour and weapons for the sake 
of coolness and convenience. Cesar heard from the 
troops on guard that an extraordinary amount of dust 
_ had been seen in the direction in which the legion had 
gone. He therefore marched to their rescue, finding 
them hard pressed by the enemy when he arrived. It 
is easy any summer’s day to believe this story of the 
dust to be true, for it takes very little to raise a white 
cloud in this chalky land; and when we see one, we 
can almost imagine we can hear the shouts of Czsar’s 
legionaries mingled with the cries of the men of Kent, 
as they struggle together beside the standing corn. 
The best way to come to Dover is, of course, by road, but 
the approach by train is also very attractive. Whether 
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we come from south-west or north-east there is some- 
thing original and striking in the outlook. I shall never 
forget the sight of the chalk cliffs on one special summer’s 
day, when the train itself seemed to feel the heat and 
was creeping along slowly at their feet ; or perhaps the 
engine-driver was influenced by the wonderful beauty 
he was passing through. The cliffs rose white as snow, 
with blue shadows reflecting the blue sky beneath every 
little projection; and on the broken undercliff blue 
viper’s bugloss simply surpassed itself in the luxuriance 
of its blossom, standing up in great gorgeous spikes 
against the snowy background. Beneath, a carpet of 
yellow bird’s foot trefoil shone with the brilliance of 
freshly-minted gold. It was a simple colour-scheme 
of or and argent and azure, but it was something I would 
not have missed on any account, by keeping to the road. 

Coming from the north-east, we find the interest is 
of quite a different kind. I have made the journey 
many times, but I never can quite get away from a 
delightful sense of surprise at the way in which the Castle 
behaves. We first see it in the south-east, standing up 
magnificently on its hill, with the downs stretching away 
behind it, and the town lying below in a deep hollow ; 
and then we gradually lose sight of it and expect to 
arrive at the railway station. But no! after we have 
travelled a mile, suddenly the Castle comes into view 
again, this time seen from the west, and after a little 
tunnel it appears once more, for the last time before we 
enter the station. The reason is, of course, known to 
everybody ; the railway line runs inland again, for half 
a mile up the valley, after getting quite close to the town, 
and makes a big loop (just like the plan of some of our 
Saxon Shore bastions), in order to avoid descending 
suddenly into the deep valley of the river Dour. 

The only buildings in Dover visible above ground 
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which are of Roman origin or contain Roman work are 
the old Pharos on Castle Hill, which is ascribed to the 
first century, and the Church of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, 
close by, of which the arches are composed entirely of 
Roman bricks, different in character from those used in 
the Pharos. They are noble arches, lofty, and beauti- 
fully made. This church was built probably not earlier 
than g9o, and much of the walling not till about 1050, 
but it may stand on the site of an earlier building in 
which Roman bricks were incorporated. 

As far as it is possible to reconstruct the history of 
Roman Dover, from the character of the archeological 
finds and from the reading of the soil, it seems probable 
that first the harbour was used by the British fleet in 
the early days of the Roman occupation, being provided 
with two lighthouses, one on either side, on the heights. 
This harbour extended almost certainly as far east as 
Russell Street, as far west as King Street, and farther 
inland than Castle Street. 

Then, in the third or fourth century perhaps, the 
Fort was built, probably in the neighbourhood of the 
market-place and St. Mary’s Church, and on the edge 
of the harbour. 

The Roman town seems to have been in the western 
side of the valley. 

I had almost given up hope of getting any clear 
and direct evidence as to where the Roman haven 
and the Roman town used to be, when I was put into 
touch with Mr. E. G. J. Amos of Dover, who for twenty 
years past has taken the keenest interest in the whole 
subject, and has made a point of being on the spot 
whenever possible when excavations for drainage or 
foundations were likely to reach Roman levels. 

He has thus been the means of preserving many 
traces of Roman Dover which would otherwise have 
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perished, even as Mr. Roach-Smith in his time watched 
over every excavation in London, and rescued some of 
the greatest treasures of the Romano-British section 
of the British Museum. 

On the strength of observations of the character of 
the soil, as well as of the Roman remains discovered 
during these excavations, more or less definite con- 
clusions as to the probable site of the tewn and harbour 
can be reached. 

As long ago 
as 1862 there 
was. published 
an engraving 
which purported 
to show Dover 
as it existed in 
Roman times, 
with the town, 
surrounded by 
walls, occupying 
a square just 
under the west- 
ern heights, on 
the right bank of the river Dour, and the two light- 
houses standing high up on either side of the river 
estuary, to guide ships safely into the haven. This 
was in a book called The Ancient Court of Shepway, 
by Colonel Edward Knocker, then Town-Clerk of Dover. 
Discoveries made since that time certainly tend to prove 
that this drawing is right in the main (though not in 
details) ; and it is now surmised that the Saxon Shore 
Fort may have stood in the neighbourhood of the 
Market Place and St. Mary’s Church. 

Mr. Amos took me round to all the spots where 
excavations have been made in recent years, and 


Fic. 18.—Stamp on tile, AND, found in Church 
Street, Dover, in 1908. 
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pointed out anything that was still to be seen, explain- 
ing in each case what he had observed and what deduc- 
tions he had drawn. 

Starting in Snargate Street, he told me that the 
water of the Pent (now called Wellington Basin) had 
washed the garden walls of the houses on the southern 
side of the street as recently as sixty years ago. His 
father could remember it. We went up Chapel Street, 
and across Adrian Street (formerly Upwall Street, 
leading to Upwall Gate), into Last Lane. There are 
many of these “ slips ’” in Dover, paved passages between 
the houses, some of them, maybe, arranged so that in 
case of fire, water could be fetched in buckets from the 
Pent without loss of time. Here in Last Lane deep 
blown sand was found when they were digging beneath 
the Criterion public-house. Then across Queen Street 
to Market Lane, where, in the spring of 1915, about 
one-third of the way along the lane there was found a 
wall built of reused Roman materials. It ran east 
and west across Market Lane. 

The materials included many tiles (roofing, bonding, 
and hypocaust), chunks of red and white concrete, iron 
slag, tufa, chalk blocks, etc. The wall was 6 feet thick 
and was faced on the north-west side with tufa blocks 
laid in coarse mortar, but on the other side there was 
nothing but a ramp of earth full of Roman remains, 
bones, shells, potsherds, etc. The tufa face was roughly 
but accurately laid, more like Roman work done in a 
desperate hurry than Saxon work. The excavations 
did not go deep enough to reach the bottom of the 
wall. Fragments of coloured plaster were found, blue, 
white, yellow, pink, and red. Towards the lower part 
of what was laid bare, there was discovered, built into 
the wall, the head of an oolite statue, broken off at the 
neck. It is evidently Roman work, and represents a 
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man with thick hair, beard, and moustache. It is now 
in Dover Museum. Unfortunately the nose is missing. 

Professor Haverfield wrote of it: “The treatment 
of the hair can be paralleled from other Roman work, 
but that of the moustache is very odd, and so are the 
eyes.” He attributed it to the late second or early 
third century (Plate 17). 

Traces of this same wall were found on the east 
side of Market Lane, where a petrol tank was being 
excavated, and still farther east, in Gaol Lane, which 
is roughly parallel to Market Lane, it appeared again. 
So much Roman stuff found in the valley of the Dour 
bears evidence of having been purposely smashed ; 
it appears from this, and from the walls built of 
smashed-up remains, that much of Roman Dover 
was destroyed with intent, for building breast-works 
and ramparts, either in late Roman or early Saxon 
times, and that afterwards the place lay desolate for a 
long while (like Aquae Sulis), and was partly buried in 
blown sand from the banks of sand and shingle that had 
stopped up the river mouth. 

It is remarkable that none of the churches in the 
Dour Valley have any Roman materials built into their 
fabric, and yet Dover was simply packed with churches. 

From Market Lane we came out into Tavener’s 
Lane, and there in a store they produced from some 
corner a lump of stone with Roman (?) mortar adhering, 
a trophy they had preserved when excavations on this 
spot were filled in. Then back into Market Square, 
where, during the excavations for the building of the 
Carlton Club, in 1887, a statue of a water-nymph, or 
possibly of the goddess of the river Dour, was found, 
among the débris of the Roman building which was 
partly covered by old St. Martin’s Church (Plate 17). 

The statue is of oolite, about 4 feet high, and is 
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draped round the legs only—a graceful little figure, 
although much damaged, for the arms and the feet are 
broken away. It has been preserved in Dover Museum. 

From the upper back windows of the Carlton Club 
can be seen the only remaining portions of Old St. Martin’s 
Church (St. Martin’s-le-Grand), which now stand in the 
back yard of Mr. Hart’s outfitting stores. We obtained 
leave to go through the shop into the yard, in order to 
see the ruins at close quarters. The church was built 
of flint rubble, with quoins, arches, and columns of 
Caen stone; but Canon Puckle wrote that one of the 


je 


. Fic, 19.—Stamp on tile, CLBR, found in Market Lane, Dover, 1922. 


arches was of blocks of oolite. It must have been a 
magnificent church. Very little of anything is left now, 
and what there is looks very black and deplorable. 
Portions of it are actually incorporated in the fabric 
of the Carlton Club. Underneath this church were 
found in 1887 remains of a Roman building similar to 
the one which was discovered beneath the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin. There was the same concrete floor 
and the same type of hypocaust, and Canon Puckle 
assumed that they were both part of public baths which 
extended the whole distance of about 350 feet. But 
there seems insufficient evidence that Dubrz possessed 
public baths on such a large scale. 
8 
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The baths under the west end of St. Mary’s Church 
were first discovered in 1778-79, by Lyon, the historian 
of Dover. He records finding several rooms. 

The walls were 2 feet 10 inches to 3 feet in thickness, 
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Fic. 20,—Plan of Roman Baths discovered by Lyon under the Church 
of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Dover. (From Avrcheologia.) 


and the first course of stone was laid in a deep bed of 
fine clay. The floor had been supported on hypocaustal 
pillars, made of tiles 9 inches square, standing 20 inches 
high when found, and 15 inches apart. Upon the pillars 
was a course of tiles nearly 2 inches thick, 22 inches 
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long, and 16 inches wide, overlaid with 4 inches of 
cement, “‘ mingled with pieces of bruised brick which 
gave it a red hue,” as Lyon puts it. Some shaped tiles 
were found, used for walling ; they fitted into one another 
so neatly that they could not easily be dislodged. Lyon 
says that some were sent to the British Museum, but 
I could not find them there. He was the first to find 
CL. BR. tiles at Dover—in the tile flooring of the baths. 

This site was opened up again by Canon Puckle 
when the church 
was restored in 
1843, and again 
when the tower 
was repaired 
later. Canon 
Puckle speaks of 
finding “‘ the con- 
crete bottom of a 
system of Roman 


baths.” 

In the north- F'6. 21.—Tiles used to face a wall of the Roman 
Baths under St. Mary’s Church, Dover ; laid 
west corner of with their ends reversed, to lock closely to- 
Market Square a gether. (After Lyon.) 


tesselated pave- 

ment was found, about ro feet below the surface, 
extending right across the angle. In the petrol-pit of 
the Hotel Metropole garage in New Street a large mass 
of masonry, apparently a wall like the one in Market 
Lane, with a similar jumble of Roman oddments built 
in, was uncovered. One side was faced with tufa here 
also, and it had a set off, but it was not possible to 
ascertain the width and extent of the wall. Here Mr. 
Amos rescued a CL. BR. tile like one of those ees at 


Pevensey, with the letters placed in this fashion 2 ae 
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Nearer to the back of the hotel and therefore not 
far from St. Mary’s Church, was a shapeless lump of 
Roman masonry, and the ground all around, wherever 
it was trenched, revealed traces of Roman occupation 
to a depth of 12 feet or more. 

Now we were close to St. Mary’s Church, under the 
west end of which, as we have seen, the remains of a 
Roman building heated by hypocausts were found ; 
quite probably baths, as Lyon thought. We continued 
down Cannon Street, where at No. 5, when the base- 
ment was being deepened, Roman pottery was dug up, 
including Samian ware, Upchurch ware, and a fragment 
of a tile. 

Much pottery, including some Samian ware (now in 
Maidstone Museum) was found when Lloyd’s Bank was 
built at the north of Market Square, just here. One 
base is stamped with the name of MARCELLIVS, a 
potter who worked at Rheinzabern in the first half of 
the second century. 

Across the end of Church Street, at the north-east 
corner of Market Square, when new sewer works were 
in progress, there was found a huge piece of wall or 
masonry, built of flint and hard white mortar, with no 
bonding courses, only a few bits of sandstone and Roman 
tile. It was about 12 feet thick, and was found to rest 
on clay and flints. The top was only 2 feet under the 
road. It has been suggested that this may be a remnant 
of.a Saxon Shore bastion. Mr. Amos says: “I have 
only seen it cut through once for a drain, and have no 
knowledge of how far it extends either way.’ This 
certainly seems just the site for one of our Saxon Shore 
Forts, built at the edge of the harbour, with bastions 
washed by the waves, in something the same way as 
Porchester. 

Behind this masonry, up Church Street, there were 
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quantities of Roman pottery, part of a Roman mill- 
stone of Andernach lava, a short piece of an oolite shaft, 
two CL. BR. tiles, and the jaw-bone of a boar with 
the metal joint of an arrow embedded in it. Also 
animal-bones, flints, tufa, chalk blocks, and Roman 
concrete. Another tile was found stamped AND. 
Query, Does this stand for Anderida? It is shown in 
Fig. 18. 

Next we came round to the south-east angle of the 


Fic. 22,—Broken tile, stamped CL. BR., found in Church Street, 
Dover, in 1908, 


square, where the old Fountain Hotel used to stand, but 
where there now is a branch of the London and West- 
minster Bank. Here in 1921 a quantity of Roman 
remains were unearthed ; a stamped tile (CL. BR.), hypo- 
caust tiles, many pieces of tufa, and Roman masonry 
of flint and chalk, with a few fragments of Upchurch 
ware. The site of the edge of the haven was clearly 
indicated by the harbour silt in the lower strata, with 
boulders and pottery fragments rounded by sea-action ; 
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and it was also evident here that the harbour had 
silted up into a freshwater lagoon, and that sand had 
blown in afterwards and covered things up. In the silt 
of the upper strata, hypocaust tiles, 8 inches square, 
still had soot on them. 

To quote Mr. Amos again : 

“One can only say that here is a piece of Roman 
stonework of uncertain size and unknown use, with a 
slope of clay, etc., down to the old harbour of Roman 
times. Something stopped the sea out, and it silted up 
with freshwater deposit over the older harbour silt ; and 
all the time odds and ends were thrown into it, just as 
children will throw them in now. 

“And then another change took place; a layer of 
sand was blown in by the wind (for so, I think, as there 
were practically no stones in it, and where it was found 
higher up in Market Lane was much above high-water 
level), and this covered all up as far as this old Roman 
wall, or whatever it was.” 

Farther south, sand and beach-stones were found 
when the Shakespeare Hotel was being enlarged—yet 
another indication of the position of the harbour; and 
in Chapel Lane also there was sand, and at Falconer 
the tailor’s, opposite, in Bench Street. 

The ground at Market Lane is at a very much higher 
level than King Street ; in fact all this ground on the 
west rises, and everything goes to prove that the west 
side of King Street was the western limit of the harbour. . 
Farther south, we;get the street called ‘‘ New Bridge,”’ 
which was a bridge over the Pent in the seventeenth 
century, and still bridges over the invisible Dour. 

Turning along Town Wall Street, we came to the old. 
water-mill—a corn-mill, with a wheel 20 feet in diameter, 
turned by the river Dour. This is not the destructive 
“mill at the entrance of the port,’’ mentioned in 
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Doomsday Book, “which caused damage to almost 
every ship from the great agitation of the water,’’ for 
this mill is probably in the middle of what was then 
water. It is built in the approved style for water-mills 
—of wood, painted white. 

My guide called and asked for “‘ the key of the iron 
gate,” which was handed over. Crossing the road, he 
unlocked a gate, and I followed down a flight of stone 
steps, and under an archway to the edge of the river 
Dour, just released from its service to the mill. It 
comes racing through an arch in the old Town Wall, 
which once ran high along the south side of Town Wall 
Street, but now is level with the ground, and can only 
be seen at a place like this, and in cellars and areas of 
the houses. The old wall is well worth seeing, with its 
massive masonry, moss-grown, cut by the bold curve 
of the arch, and overhung by large elms, in which the 
rooks love to build. Even kingfishers have been seen 
here, although it is quite in the town. Smugglers 
used to land their “‘ stuff’ at the foot of these steps, 
swimming up the river with it from their vessels 
outside. Some day I should like to make a sketch at 
this picturesque point, with the churning waters of the 
milky Dour sweeping round the curve at the back of 
Camden Crescent. The milkiness is caused by paper- 
mills higher up in its course. It is only about 18 feet 
wide here. The date of the Town Wall is not known. 
It does not seem possible that even its foundations can 
date from Roman times, for it cuts right across where 
the Roman harbour must have been. The stone-work 
resembles that of the south-east angle of the Maison 
Dieu, where a few of the original stones remain, and 
that is thirteenth century. 

In an old print which hangs in a shop window in 
Dover this Town Wall is shown as the limit of the town, 
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and the river Dour is seen flowing out under the arch 
through the wall, as we can see it now. A tower stands 
over the arch, the foundations of which have been found 
in recent years when excavations were made. The river 
in the picture flows into a lagoon (the Pent), which is 
separated from the sea by a ridge of shingle thrown up 
by the waves. Ships often landed their passengers on 
this shingle-beach, and approach to the town was over 
a little drawbridge across the Pent. Charles II and 
Queen Henrietta both entered Dover this way. Later it 
was known as Buggins Bridge. 

At one time orders were given to take stones from 
the ruins of Old St. Martin’s Church to repair the Se 
and abutments of this bridge. 

It was used until the ‘‘ New Bridge’”’ was built at 
the end of Bench Street. 


Next in St. James’s Street we entered the enclosure — 
of the East Kent Road Car Co., which once contained a 
gasometer of the Gas Co. The ground is now being 
prepared for use by the new occupiers and is being dug 
out at many places to a depth of 16 feet. We saw 
nothing turned up but one potsherd, and a piece of a 
small Purbeck marble column, which the finder beckoned 
us to see when he noticed we were looking round the 
site. 

It was here that in the autumn of 1855 there was 
found a framework of timber, supposed to have been a 
pier or causeway connected with the landing-place. It 
consisted of beams of oak, squared, Io inches to 12 inches 
thick, with transverse pieces between them at intervals 
of about 2 feet, the whole dovetailed together without a 
trace of iron, and in perfect preservation. Four beams 
were fixed one above the other, forming solid fences or 
walls about 4$ feet in height, and shingle and hard 
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ballast was rammed between them. At the present day 
this spot is separated from the verge of the sea by four 
streets—St. James’s Street, Town Wall Street, Liverpool 
Street, and Marine Parade, which are all built on shingle 
thrown up by the sea at the mouth of the river. 

It was not possible to excavate the pier thoroughly ; 
only the circular area necessary for placing a gasometer 
was being dug out ; the beams extended right across the 
circle, 7.e. for r00 feet, and how far beyond on either 
side is not known. A model of it was made in wood 
(4 inch to the foot), and is probably still in existence 
somewhere. 

Canon Puckle says that groins, warping gear, hawser 
rings, and other remains of a rough mariner’s craft 
were found also in this neighbourhood, showing plainly 
enough that it was the site of the old haven. 

The pier ran at right angles to the course of the river 
Dour, and sloped down gently in that direction. The 
upper end was in peaty soil, while the lower end was in 
sand. It was 20 feet below the present surface. 

Mr. Amos writes of this so-called pier : 

“T call it a slip, because I believe it was meant for 
putting galleys on for repair, and to clean the bottoms of 
weed. I know I have to get my sailing boat ashore and 
scrub it at intervals in summer, and it’s wonderful how 
quickly weed, barnacles, etc., grow, and how they slow 
a boat’s speed if not scrubbed off. 

“The question is, would 20 feet down on this site 
be below high-water mark? I think it would.” 

Since I was at Dover ten pits have been dug out on 
the site. Silt was mostly found in the lower strata of 
the pits to the north or landward side of the slip, and 
sand in those on the south. The excavations were not 
carried deep enough to reach the level of the slip (20 
feet down). Some Samian fragments, late second or 
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early third century, were found, serving to prove con- 
clusively that the slip dated back to Roman times. 

Some more buried timber was found recently, but 
not in nearly such good condition, when the ground was 
being excavated for Leney’s Brewery close by. 


The whole south side of Priory Hill appears to be 
full of Roman and Saxon remains. Some forty years ° 
ago, at the foot of Priory Hill, opposite the Maison Dieu, 
coins were present in such quantities that when earth 
from the site was turned out on the beach people could 
go and help themselves to what the sea uncovered. 

I went out on to the front one morning early to 
mark the tremendous ridge of shingle thrown up by the 
sea, finding it hard to believe that the houses of Marine 
Parade and Liverpool Street were built on successive 
extensions seawards of this shingle ridge. 

I was trying to reconstruct a picture of Old Dover 
when I heard a voice quite close to me : 

“There ain’t nothin’ doin’, Bill; let’s ’ave a clean 
shave and go and join the Boy Scouts.” The speaker 
was a little, fat, fair man in a sailor’s blue jersey, and he 
was talking to a very tall sallow young fellow in charge 
of a boat. The picture of these two in the Boy Scouts’ 
uniform was irresistible! I only wished I had had time 
and money to save the situation, or at least to postpone 
the desperate remedy, by engaging their boat for the day. 


The Pharos or lighthouse on Castle Hill is a strong 
tower, octagonal in plan, each side measuring 14 feet. 
Considering that it probably dates from the first century, 
it is in a wonderful state of preservation. The walls are 
10 feet thick, and diminish in thickness to 9 feet 3 inches 
higher up. The height is about 40 feet. 

The interior is a square of which each side is 14 feet. 
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Fic. 23.—Upper window of the Pharos on Castle Hill, Dover, 


showing inner wall and spy-hole. 
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None of the floors which once divided it into four separate 
chambers have remained. The door was on the south 
side. The whole building has been so much patched 
and, repaired in medieval times that it is very difficult 
to say exactly what it was like when the Romans built 
it, but it was certainly constructed with a double row 
of bonding-tiles between every seven courses of tufa ; 
and the arches of the door and windows were made of 
tufa and bonding-tiles alternately—one block of tufa 
to two tiles. Flanged roofing-tiles were used in three 
cases round the window arches, with the flanges chipped 
off to make them fit in. 

The windows as made by the Romans were either 
2 feet or 4 feet wide, and 6 feet high; but it has 
recently been discovered that they were built up inside 
in Roman times, so as to leave only a small spy-hole 
2 feet high by 1 foot wide. This again had been walled 
up inside until uncovered quite recently by Mr. Sears of 
H.M. Office of Works. The doorway on the east, towards 
the church, was made by the Normans. 

The south-west angle of the tower will be noticed to 
be much more damaged than any other part, because 
of the strength of the prevailing winds. 

In r913 and 1914 the Office of Works excavated 
round about the Pharos, with interesting results. It 
was found that all but one small portion of original 
Roman facing had been removed at some earlier period. 
The building must have been very much damaged 
when the Normans recased it, for their work was started, 
partly on the projecting Roman base, and partly on the 
ground that had accumulated against it. The only bit 
of Roman facing is in the south side, from the jamb of 
the south door to the angle, the corner-stone being ~ 
fortunately preserved. It is upright, not battered 
like the general form of the Pharos. A recent recon- 
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struction of the road has hidden it from view; but it 
is still in place. The facing consists of squared blocks 
of green sandstone, laid in very red mortar, with joints 
well struck. The whole base of the Pharos seems to be 
green sandstone—on this side, at least—to the height of 
nine courses (7.e. 5 feet high), after which tufa in white 
mortar begins, with rows of bonding-tiles. 

The ground all round the Pharos had risen so much 
that the building was covered nearly to the top of the 
entrance doorway on the south before this work was 
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Fic. 24.—Stamp on tile, CLAS, found near the Pharos, Dover, 1913. 
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done. Probably the facing-stones were preserved better 
by being covered up. 

It almost looks as if the Romans had run short of 
green sandstone, and had therefore carried on the work 
with what they could find on the spot, for the tufa is 
now known to have been procured from the valley of 
the Dour, and the greensand was probably not obtain- 
able nearer than Hythe or Folkestone. 

Between the Pharos and the church were found the 
foundations of the passage hat once connected the two. 
It may have been made when the Pharos was first 
altered by the Normans, and the great doorway on the 
west side was perhaps made at the same time. This 
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is 10 feet 6 inches to the spring of the arch, and 13 feet 
6 inches to the top of the same. It seems to have been 
made by cutting down and widening a Roman window, 
leaving Roman tiles still in the arch. The doorway is 
5 feet 9 inches wide. 

There was another Pharos on the western heights of 
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Fic. 25.—Roman Pharos at Boulogne. (From a drawing by Chatillon, 
topographer to Henri IV.) 


Dover, of whose ruins Camden writes: ‘‘ John Twine of 
Canterbury, a learned old man, who in his youth had 
seen it almost entire, assured me it was a Pharos to 
direct ships by fire in the night.’ Camden says that 
the Roman Pharos at Boulogne was still standing when 
he wrote, “ called by the French ‘ Tour d’Ordre,’ and 


by the English ‘ The Old Man of Bullen.’”’ (So like the 
disrespectful English !) 
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It was built by Caligula in 44 to commemorate his 
expedition to Boulogne, was repaired under Charlemagne, 
and later used asa fortress. It fell to pieces by degrees 
between 1640 and 1644; but there are plenty of written 
descriptions of it, as well as a series of plans and draw- 
ings by Chatillon, topographer to Henri IV, which show 
it as an octagonal pyramid, 200 feet high, with 12 
stages stepping back. Each stage was surrounded out- 
side by a gallery, and pierced with a great opening on 
the north. The diameter of the base was 64 feet. It 
contained several vaulted chambers. The whole effect 
must have been very striking, with the different- 
coloured courses, of white stone, yellow stone, and red 
brick, of which it was composed—dquite gaudy, in fact, 
when it was new. 

Leland seems to have noticed the western Pharos, 
and not the other on Castle Hill. He says: 

‘“‘The mayne, strong, and famose castel of Dovar 
stondeth on the toppe of a hille almost a quarter of a 
myle of fro the towne on the lyft side, and withyn the 
castel is a chapel, yn the sides wherof appere sum greate 
Briton brykes. ... On the toppe of the hye clive 
betweene the towne and the peere remayneth yet, abowt 
a flyte shot up ynto the land fro the very brymme of 
the se clyffe, a ruine of a towr, the which hath bene as a 
pharos or a mark to shyppes on the se; and therby was 
a place of Templarys.” 

Early in the nineteenth century the foundations of 
this lighthouse were uncovered when excavations on the 
western heights were being made for the Drop Redoubt. 
Above these foundations there had long stood a puzzling 
lump of masonry, called locally Czsar’s Altar, or the 
Bredinstone, or The Devil’s Drop of Mortar, near which 
the Lord Wardens were on several occasions sworn in. 
It is now recognized to have been part of the western 
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Pharos; but it was for years left buried in the Drop 
Redoubt, and almost forgotten, until one of the work- 
men who had been employed revealed its whereabouts, 
and it was brought to light again in 1861. 

The “‘ Drop’”’ Redoubt was named after it. There 
seems some doubt whether the actual Bredinstone was 
recovered, for the pieces of Roman masonry now set 
up look quite different from the stone as shown on the — 
title-page of Darrell’s History of Dover (1786). 

Roman foundations were certainly uncovered at 
the Drop Redoubt in 1861, and they were allowed to 
appear through the wall of one of the casemates for a 
time ; but when I visited the Redoubt lately, | found 
they had been “tidied up,’’ and three varnished pine 
planks now cover them. A little notice marks their 
existence: ‘“‘ Site of Ancient Pharos’’; and the three 
fragments which take the place of the Bredinstone are 
immediately above, fenced round with iron. 

The Castle Hill Pharos served as a bell-tower for the 
Church of St. Mary-in-the-Castle until the church fell 
into disuse ; or rather, I should say, until it was used 
for all sorts of purposes except the one for which it was 
built—for barracks, a coal store, etc. Mr. Roach Smith* 
wrote in 1855 that on a request to the Government that 
the Pharos should be protected because the fine tile-work 
of the doorway was suffering, it was blocked up with 
masonry! He adds that neither the Pharos nor the 
church was out of danger. The church was restored in 
1861, and the Pharos also has been cared for—roofed 
over and repaired; and as it is founded, to quote one 
authority, on “‘ very unmoved native clay,” we may 
hope it will stand for centuries yet. 


I climbed up the steep ascent to Dover Castle one 
very hot day, passed over the bridge over the moat and 
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under the arch of the Canons’ Gate and finally found 
myself in front of the Roman Pharos and the Church of 
St. Mary. The church is chiefly remarkable for its 
beautiful semicircular arches made of Roman bricks; 
all the window-arches are also of Roman brick, and 
some is built into the walls, but not in bonding-courses. 
The Pharos, on the contrary, shows eight or nine very 
regular courses, of 
two tiles each, on 
the south side NS 
where there is Es) 
least medieval 
patching. i 

The bonding- 
tiles of the Pharos 
are very large and Nt 
very deeply scored NY 
with decorative 
lines. This de- | \! 
coration is plainly 
visible even when OO) | LON 
they are in place seamen 
-in the tower, al- Fic. 26.—Roman bonding-tile, such as are used 
though it was in the Pharos on Castle Hill, It is about 
probably only in- 2 feet square. 
tended as a key 
to the mortar ; but in the church more than one of these 
tiles is preserved and can be closely examined. They 
are at least 24 inches square, and have four bosses, 
roughly equidistant from the four corners, as well as the 
decorative lines. Each tile has a gap in its pattern, 
sometimes in a corner and sometimes in the middle of 
one side, and a special rough little design occurs in the 


gap. This must be the potter’s mark. 
There are other Roman objects in the church, but 
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nothing of very great importance. They include a coin 
of Commodus (180-192), and two good axe-heads. There 
is also a tile with the imprint of a dog’s foot made before 
the clay was burned, and another with the impression 
of a bird’s claw. 

I must break off to tell a little story against myself 
in this connection. I had been having tea at a northern 
farm, and as I left I noticed a double broad-arrow on 
the cement just inside the front door. I said to my 
hostess: ‘‘I see your house is Government property. 
It is marked with the broad arrow.”” How she did laugh ! 
The truth was that one of her fowls had come in when 
the cement was still wet and had left its footmarks 
behind; but they were exactly like broad arrows. I 
told her she was liable to “ forfeiture of the goods and a 
penalty of £20” for wrongfully using the Government 
stamp, but she did not seem to mind at all. 

The walls of the church inside are ‘“ decorated ” 
with very ugly mosaic, completely hiding the interesting 
stone-work of the walls. This was done in 1887. When 
I deplored it, the sacristan said : ‘‘ Yes, and if you come 
over here I will show you something to make you regret 
it still more.”” He took me to the pulpit, and there, 
low down on the original stone of the wall, was a sign, 
roughly drawn ; three intersecting circles. ‘‘ What do 
you take that to mean?” said he. I suggested that it 
was a symbol of infinity and eternity repeated three 
times and therefore stood for the Trinity. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said he, “and who do you think put it there?” “A 
pilgrim’s mark?” said I. ‘ Yes, and you could have 
seen many more if those walls had been left uncovered. 
The pilgrims from France to Becket’s shrine used always 
to stop here on their way.’’ He then turned to another 
subject. “Did you notice the name of the gate you 
came through on the way up?” “ Yes,” said I, “ the 
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Canons’ Gate.” “And why do you think it is called 
that ?” I was very much amused, but I entered into 
the spirit of the thing, and hazarded a guess that there 
had been a religious house connected with the church. 
“Right,” he said, quite pleased. ‘‘ The College of the 
Canons of Dover used to be here; but half the people 
who come here don’t know the name of the gate they 
came under, and most of the other half (with great 
scorn) think it is something to do with a gun!” 

He was not at all cheerful on the subject of modern 
education. ‘“‘ There is too much laxity,’”’ said he. 
“ Boys and girls are not taught to obey. No one seems 
to know what a lovely thing good discipline really is. 
Why, when I was in the navy we used to have a saying, 
“A strict ship’s a happy ship.’ And we always found 
it so. It is not the easy-going captain who makes 
happy men.” 

The College of Canons from which Canons’ Gate takes 
its name was removed from Dover Castle into the town 
by King Wihtraed of Kent in 6091, and there he built 
for them a church, St. Martin-le-Grand, behind the 
Market Square, of which, as we have seen, only a few 
fragments now remain. This church ceased to be used 
in 1528, and was wholly dismantled in 1542. 

Dover was a dream of beauty as I saw it from the 
Castle Hill one February morning. Heavy clouds hung 
over the north, but there was blue sky in the south, 
and the sun was shining on the sea through openings in 
the clouds, making glittering pools of warm gold on the 
grey water. The whole town was veiled and glorified 
by a pearly grey haze. The curve of the Marine Parade, 
sweeping round the bay, only partly hid the shining 
waters of the Pent. The western heights sloped up from 
the sea in one gradually rising line, contrasting with the 
sharp angle of Shakespeare’s Cliff beyond, which jutted 
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out above the slope, cutting it midway. Close to me, 
a beautiful glossy-leaved holm-oak made sea and sky 
and town look even more ethereal. 

There are eighty-four steps to be climbed to reach 
this point on the Castle Hill, and that is quite enough 
if it is a hot summer’s day with the sun at its highest. 

From the top of the steps we come to the Canons’ 
Gate, just the other side of the deep moat, which is here — 
crossed by a bridge. The moat has always been dry ; 
it looks lovely from the bridge, with trees growing on 
its green sides, and at the bottom, and with the grey 
Norman walls rising high from its inner edge. The 
Canons’ Gate itself is fine in proportion and in colour. 
After we have passed through it, a sharp bend to 
the left brings us to the opening of a deeply-cut path, 
overhung by trees and ivy, with perpendicular rock walls 
on one side, and a very high bank on the other, sloping 
up to the Colton Tower. The bank is covered with rich 
green growth even now, in February—wild parsnip, 
so I understand, but it is so plentiful here that some- 
times it is called the Dover weed. The birds were singing 
busily in the bare grey ash-boughs. At the top another 
sharp bend to the left takes us through Colton Gate to 
the parade-ground. A small boy of six or seven was 
walking slowly along by the Colton Gate. He smiled 
in a friendly way, so I said: “‘Do you live up here? ” 
and he nodded. Then I asked: “‘ What kind of trees 
are these ?’’ And when he did not answer, I added, 
“What are they like in the summer?” “Oh, they’re 
beautiful!” said he, with shining eyes. ‘‘ Yes, I know 
they’re beautiful ; but what kind of leaves have they ?” 
“The birds love them!” was his only answer. And I 
was much better pleased than if he had been able to 


tell me the genus and species as he had learnt them at 
school. 
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I found my way to the hut devoted to H.M. Office 
of Works, in order to see an official there, and hearing 
he was out but would soon be back, I waited outside. A 
cold wind sprang up, so I was not sorry when the man 
in charge invited me to come inside, if I did not ‘“‘ mind 
the smoke.”’ It was wood-smoke, and the window was 
open, so it was quite pleasant. The private office of the 
official was an inner sanctum; this large outer room 
was where they kept His Majesty’s bags of cement, and 
other materials needed for repairs. It was also where 
the twenty-nine men employed on repairs had their 
midday dinners “ hotted’”’ up, and were supplied with 
tea—two mugs a day for sixpence a week. Tea began 
to flow while I waited, and men dropped in to be served. 
The one in charge poured out a cup and handed it over 
to me before I saw what he was doing, so, of course, 
I thanked him and drank it, nice and hot. But when 
it came to paying scores, he would take nothing from a 
visitor, saying: ‘‘ One cup is nothing out of a pail!” 

Some of the men came to report to him what they 
had been doing. One had had to clear away ivy from 
the ground, and he described how it was rooted at 
intervals, and took some time to get rid of. “It was 
just like chain-stitch,”’ he said, and I thought I had 
never heard a better comparison, though it was not one 
I would have expected from a man. 

I asked about the green weed on the banks, and they 
went and pulled some up, to show the long, parsnip- 
like roots ; and they peeled one for me to eat, but I was 
not bold enough to try it; it had such a curious smell. 

At last the time of waiting was over, and I was 
kindly received in the inner sanctum, and given material 
for the illustration of the Pharos windows which appears 
as Fig. 23. 

I have frequently had occasion to quote John Leland, 
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and it seems appropriate to say more of him here, for 
he must often have been at Dover (though apparently 
less often than his duty demanded !). He was educated 
at St. Paul’s School and Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
then he took orders, and became first a tutor and after- 
wards library-keeper to Henry VIII. He was given 
the living of Pepeling in the marches of Calais on June 25, 
1530. In 1533 he was made “ King’s Antiquary,” an 
office in which he had neither predecessor nor successor. 
His commission was ‘‘ to make a search for English 
antiquities in the libraries of all cathedrals, abbeys, 
priories and colleges and all place where records, writ- 
ings, and secrets of antiquity were deposited.” He 
spent six years travelling through the country, making 
voluminous notes, but he did not live to put his notes 
into shape. Apparently he found it rather difficult to 
do his duty at Calais and carry out his other work also, 
for he got into trouble for being absent from his 
benefice, until finally he was allowed to have a curate. 
He was a keen observer, and stored up much valuable 
information of the places he visited. 

I stayed in Liverpool Street when I was at Dover, 
in a little old house which must have been already 
there when Betsy Trotwood drove the donkey-boys off 
the green. At that time there was nothing but green 
between Liverpool Street and the sea, and Betsy Trot- 
wood’s cottage may well have been in this very neigh- 
hood, close under the western heights, for it can hardly 
have been on the top of the cliff. From my window at 
night I could see the lighthouse flashing from the end 
of the Admiralty Pier. The harbour is beautiful at 
night, with the many lights reflected in the calm water. 
My friends used to have a cottage with a good garden at 
Calais before the war, and could run over for week-ends 
and bring vegetables and flowers back with them, so 
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we used to chaff them about going to the Continent to 
“cut a cabbage.” 

Dover is a pleasant place to stay in, and makes a 
delightful centre for visiting by motor-car a whole 
series of our Saxon Shore forts. 


Fic. 26a.—Stamp on tile, CLASIS BRIT., found 
at Folkestone, 1924. 


CHAPTER VII 
LYMPNE 


“And east till doubling Rother crawls 
To meet the fickle tide, 
By dry and sea-forgotten walls, 
Our ports of stranded pride.” 
RupYARD KIPLING. 


aie Roman port at Lympne, PORTVS LE- 

MAN&, near the mouth of the river Limene, 

was at an early period of the Roman occupa- 
tion one of the three great entrances into Britain for 
vessels coming from Gaul. Later the Saxon Shore fort 
of LEMANAZ, the ruins of which are known now as 
Studfall or Stutfall Castle, was built on ground which 
sloped down to a channel of the sea close to the sheltered 
harbour. Channel and harbour are now both things of 
the past. The same old story repeats itself in the case 
of all these southern and eastern harbours. Rivers 
which flow through clay country and bring down much 
mud fill up their estuaries at a rapid rate, and the 
process is hastened by the accumulations of shingle 
swept up by the tides. The mouth of the river Limene 
(now the Rother, emptying itself into the sea near Rye) 
was formerly at Appledore, which is now 7 miles inland, 
and Oxney “Island’”’ and a part of Romney Marsh 
were both islands lying in front of the estuary. Where 


the Military Canal now runs between Lympne and 
136 
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Fic. 27.—Lympne and Romney Marsh, as the Romans found them. 
(After Elliot. ) 
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Fic, 28.—Lympne and Romney Marsh, at the close of the Roman 
occupation, (After Elliot.) 
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Appledore there seems to have been a wide channel 
of the sea. We do not know exactly when the harbour 
became choked up. At some period a cut was made 
for the river through Romney Marsh, from opposite 
Appledore to Romney. The sea was prevented from 
flooding the north-eastern part of the marsh by an 
embankment called Rhee Wall running all the way from 
Appledore to Romney, alongside the cut. Then Romney 
in its turn got silted up, the marsh extending continually 
eastward and southward through the building up of 
shingle beaches. 

Leland wrote in 1540: 

“The marsch of Rumney encresith dayly yn breede. 
. . . It is a mervelus rank grownd for fedyng of catel, 
by the reason that the gresse groweth so plentefully 
apon the wose sumtyme cast up ther by the se.” 

“Oxoney Isle is toward a X. myles yn cumpace, 
and ys cumpased abowt with salt water excepte where 
yt is devided by the fresch water fro the Continent.” 

“The very mouth of the entery of Limene or Appul- © 
dour Water is about a mile fro Rye toune upward to 
Kent by southeste.”’ 

“Lymme hille or Lyme was sumtyme a famose 
haven, and good for shyppes that myght cum to the 
foote of the hille.” 

From these quotations we see that in the sixteenth 
century Oxney was still an island, but the marsh was 
increasing rapidly, and the haven of Lympne was only 
a memory. 

Romney Marsh lies now below the level of high 
spring tides. It is fringed along the greater part of 
its seaward margin by an accumulation of recent 
shingle, arranged in “ fulls”’ or “ storm-beaches,’’ and 
by sand-dunes. Where these are wanting, artificial 
embankments have been made. Dunge Ness, where 
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the storm beach is 2 or 3 miles wide, is growing out 
eastward at the rate of 6 yards annually, while the sea 
is encroaching on the coast of the marsh westward. 
But it must always be remembered that a variety of 
causes may interfere with the action of the sea upon 
the coast. The building of a pier, for example, may 
bring about the massing of shingle on a beach where 


Fic. 29,—Lympne and Romney Marsh at the present day. 


before the sea was encroaching. Erosion at any given 
point may give place to increase, while at another 
increase may yield to erosion. 

The site of Old Hythe, or West Hythe as it is also 
called, has been thought by some to mark the position 
of Portus Lemane. It is only about half a mile from 
Stutfall Castle eastwards along the Canal. The ruins 
of an ancient church are to be seen there. 

lt is possible that the haven or “‘ hythe’”’ here took 
the place of the original harbour when it was first 
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silted up, and that as the sea shut itself out once again, 
the present Hythe became the haven, until in its turn 
it lost touch with the sea. Hythe, as one of the original 
Cinque Ports under Edward the Confessor, was already 
a place of some importance in Saxon times. 

There is another “‘ Hythe” in this neighbourhood, 
Small Hythe, south of Tenterden, which seems to suggest 
that the River Rother formed an inland haven as far — 
north as that point, now 8 miles from the sea. Perhaps 
few people remember that the word “hithe,” 7.e. a 
haven to “hide” in, is found in ‘‘ Lamb-hithe” 
(Lambeth). In Rotherhithe it is obvious. The word 
as a place-name by itself is also found in Essex; in 
“The Hythe ”’ near Colchester, for example. 

The only ancient historical record of a Roman fort 
at Lympne is in the Noftitia list of Saxon Shore forts, 
where it is recorded as being garrisoned by a body of 
Turnacensians, who came originally from Tournai in 
Belgium. 

Portus Lemane, the haven but not the fort, is 
mentioned earlier, in the Antonine Itinerary (second or 
early third century), and its distance is given from 
Durovernum (Canterbury) by what is now called the 
Stone Street, and.also from London. 


A LONDINIO AD PORTVM LEMANIS M.P, LXVIII 


“From London to the haven at Lemane, 68 miles.”’ 


Earlier still, Ptolemy, in his list of towns in the 
territories of the Cantii, mentions yavos dunv, “ New — 
Haven.”’—Whether this Greek word for haven has any 
relation etymologically to the name of the river and 
the port must be left to the philologists to decide. 

In The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle it is said of the Danes 
in 893: ‘‘ They came up with 250 ships into the mouth 
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of the Limne, which is in East Kent, at the end of the 
vast wood that we call Andred.”’ 

And again, in 894, mention is made of ‘‘ The mouth 
of the Limne at Appledore.”’ In a charter of the eighth 
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Fic. 30,—Map of Lympne, based on the Ordnance Survey Map. (With the 
sanction of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office.) 


century, Wihtraed, king of Kent, gave lands to the 
south of the river called Limenza, to the church at 
Lympne. 

The Walls.—The walls at Lympne are remarkable 
for their great thickness—14 feet—no doubt because of 
the nature of the ground. The highest portion now 
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standing rises to 23 feet. They are built in the usual 
way, a flint and mortar core, faced inside and out with 
blocks of limestone from local quarries, and with brick 
bonding-courses at frequent intervals. The average 
distance between the rows of bonding-tiles is 5 feet, 
or about nine facing stones. In the best-preserved 
bastion it is twelve facing-stones. 

The area enclosed by the walls seems to have been 
about Io acres, but they have been dislodged and over- 
thrown to such an extent that it is impossible to trace 
the outlines of the fort with the eye. The stream 
mentioned by Leland still runs through the fort, and 
parts of the east wall have been thrown right across it, 
though the foundations can still be traced where the 
wall originally stood. Huge fragments stand or lie 
scattered up and down the slope in great confusion. 

The plan of the fort was unusual. It was five-sided 
(something like the end-elevation of a gabled house), 
with the east and west walls running parallel to each 
other, each being about the same length as the missing 
south wall. This has completely disappeared, just as 
the wall on the water-front has done in the case of 
Richborough, Pevensey, and Burgh Castle. 

The bonding-tiles vary in length from 7 to 17 inches. 
The shortest are used in the bastions, on the curves. 
Flanged tiles just like roofing-tiles are frequently used, 
with the flanges turned downwards. These are specially 
noticeable in the wall to the north of the best preserved 
bastion. 

Some of the tiles used in the main walls were stamped 
CL. BR., standing for Classis Britannica, ‘“ British 
fleet.”’. Similar tile-marks have been found at Dover, 
and many on the opposite coast at Boulogne. Some of 
those from Lympne are now in the British Museum. It 
is noticeable that they were all broken, and seem to have 
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Fic. 31.—Plan of Stutfall Castle, Lympne. (From the 
Archeological Journal.) 
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been building material taken from some older structure 
and used up in the fort-walls. a 
In the north-eastern portion of the wall, which is still 
standing, there are some round holes about 3 inches in 
diameter. They are plastered, and, in one instance at. 
least, go right through the wall. They are probably 
putlog holes, such as we see at Richborough and 
Pevensey. , 
Professor Victor Horsley, the celebrated surgeon, 
uncovered the southern line of the fort in 1894. 
The Atheneum of September 22, 1894, thus recorded 
the result of the work : 
“ Recent excavations 
at Studfall Castle, near 
Lympne, on the borders 
of Romney Marsh, have 
revealed vestiges of the 
Fic, ae on & oes at southern or missing wall 
Lamone, (Reprduced by pamis: OF this old Roman cas- 
Museum. ) trum. The discovery is 
one of interest, as the 
idea hitherto entertained was that the ancient Limene 
(modern Rother), which formerly ran eastward, much in 
the direction of the present Hythe military canal, and 
which certainly passed under the walls of Studfall 
Castle, had formed a sufficient defence on that side to 
enable the defenders to dispense with the necessity of a 
fourth wall. A substantial mound on the south side 
has been dug over, and enough of the old wall has been 
disinterred to prove that the castrum was of the usual 
quadriform construction, though how so much of the 
southern wall came to be carted away it is impossible 
at this date to say.” 
The Bastions.—These seem to be semi-elliptical, but 
it is not easy to judge of their exact shape, as only the 
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base of one on the west side is at all complete, and that 
has broken away from the wall. It is the “‘ tower ’”’ 
referred to by Leland and Stukeley. The rows of 
bonding-tiles continue through the bastions, which 
were bonded into the wall. It is impossible to say 
how many of them there were. Mr. Roach Smith 
reported that he had traced eight, and two smaller 
towers, one on either side of the principal gate. A good 
many facing-stones still remain on the one that is best 
preserved, which stands Io feet high and is about 45 
feet in circumference, projecting 15 feet beyond the wall. 
They must have been at least 20 feet high originally. 

In three instances, two on the west and one on the 
east, Mr. Roach Smith found small arched chambers 
like deep niches in their substance, opening out wider 
towards the centre. In the middle bastion on the west, 
the chamber was 6 feet high, 8 feet wide, and ro feet 
deep. 

The Gates—The chief entrance was towards the 
south end of the east wall of the fort. In excavating 
this gateway, Mr. Roach Smith found an altar, very 
much broken, built into the foundations. It was dedi- 
cated, probably to Neptune, the god of the sea, by 
Gaius Aufidius Pantera, commanding the British fleet. 
Barnacles adhering to it showed that it had been under 
water along time. Professor Haverfield believed this to 
be the same Aufidius Pantera who came from Sassina 
and was Prefect of the 1st Ulpian ala, in 133 A.D. This 
altar, as one of the very few inscribed stones found along 
the line of the forts of the Saxon Shore, is very important. 
It proves conclusively that Portus Lemanz was a station 
of the British fleet long before the Saxon Shore fort of 
Lemanz was built. The altar set up by the admiral 
must have been under water for a good many years 
to have become be-barnacled in this way ; and the later 

10 
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generation of Romans who found it built it face inwards 
under their gateway with a total lack of regard for its 
character. It may now be seen in the British Museum, 
on the ground-floor Roman gallery, half-way down, 
against the wall. The barnacles have been almost 
entirely scraped away, and the lettering has been painted 
vermilion to make it more readable : 


° EPTV oe & 
ARAM: °° 
GAVFIDIV 
PANTERA 
PRAEFECT 
CLAS’ BRIT 


Other stones built into the gateway bore the appear- 
ance of having come from some older building, one ~ 
having in it a pivot-hole for a wooden gate. The most 
massive of them had lewis-holes. 

No exact plan of this gate is recorded, but it appears 
from Mr. Roach Smith’s drawing that two bastions 
with semicircular ends projecting both inwards and 
outwards beyond the wall, stood one on either side of 
the gateway, leaving a space of 11 feet between. This 
suggests a certain similarity to the principal gate at 
Richborough, but there the flanking towers are rect- 
angular. 

From observations made by Mr. Roach Smith at the 
same time, there appears to have been a postern gate- 
way at the north salient ; and traces of two others were 
noted on the west side. 

On the southern part of the site an important build- 
ing was uncovered by Mr. Roach Smith. It had been 
warmed by hypocausts, and there were found traces of 
coloured wall plaster with the colours well preserved. 
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Since up to the present not a single Saxon Shore 
fort has been thoroughly excavated, we know very 
little of their internal arrangements. Possibly this was 
a bath-house for the use of the garrison, placed within 
the walls, instead of outside. 

Another building in the centre of the fort was found 
to be 120 feet long by 30 feet wide, with walls built 
of limestone and tiles, the angles being formed chiefly 
with tiles, as is so often the case in Roman masonry. 

Coins.—The coins found at Lemanz are, as usual, 
mostly of the Lower Empire, from Gallienus (260-68) 
to Gratian (375-83). Those of Carausius and the 
Constantine family are the most numerous. 

A coin of Maximin (305-13) was found fairly deeply 
buried near the foundations of the water-front, which, 
if it was not a mere chance coin, gives a good clue to the 
_ age of the fort. 

Old Writers.—Leland writes about the haven and 
the fort as follows : 

“ Lymme hille or Lyme was sumtyme a famose haven, 
and good for shyppes that myght cum to the foote of the 
hille. The place ys yet cawled Shypwey and Old Haven. 
Farther at this day the Lord of the V. Portes kepeth 
his principal cowrt a lytle by est fro Lymmehil. Ther 
remayneth at this day the ruines of a stronge fortresse 
of the Britons hangging on the hil, and cummyng down 
to the very fote. The cumpase of the forteresse semeth 
to be a X. acres, and be lykelyhod yt had sum walle 
beside that strecchid up to the very top of the hille, 
wher now ys the paroch chirche, and the archidiacons 
howse of Cantorbury. The old walles of the. . . made 
of Britons brikes, very large, and great flynt set togyther 
almost indissolubely with morters made of smaule 
pybble. The walls be very thikke, and yn the west end 
of the castel appereth the base of an old towre. Abowt 
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this castel, yn time of mind, were fownd antiquites of 
mony of the Romaynes. . . 

“ Ther went fro Lymme to Cantorbury a streate 
fayr paved, whereof at this day yt is cawled Stony 
Streat. Yt is the straytest that ever I sawe, and toward 
Cantorbury ward the pavement continually appereth a 
iii. or v. myles. 

“ Ther cummeth at this day thorough Lymme castel 
a litle rylle, and other prety waters resort to the places 
abowt Lymmehil ; but where the ryver Limene should 
be I can not tel, except yt should be that that cummeth _ 
above Appledor ... iii... myles of, and that ys 
cours ys now chaunged, and renneth a nerer way ynto 
the se by the encresing of Rumeney marsch that was 
sumtyme al se’ (Itinerary, part vii.). 

It is interesting to compare this account with one ~ 
written by William Stukeley in 1722 in his Itimerarium 
Curiosum. This book is a very valuable record, but it 
is pleasantly ‘‘ curious ”’ in more senses than one. Who 
could imagine an archeologist of the present day making 
what purports to be a serious drawing of an archeological 
site on the seacoast, and then putting in, as the most 
prominent features of all, two Tritons, with fishy tails, — 
disporting themselves in the water, one blowing a shell- 
horn, and the other diving and showing nothing but his 
tail? It implies a delightful lack of self-consciousness 
that Stukeley could do such things, just because it gave 
him pleasure to imagine it like that. Another pleasant 
little custom of his was to put himself, in cocked hat and 
wig, with pencil and notebook, in the very forefront 
of his pictures, and the horse from which he has dis- 
mounted cropping the grass close by. 

In keeping with these little tricks, I find his descrip- 
tion of his walk to the funeral of his friend and patron, 
and how he gathered from the hedges on the way to 
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Tottenham Court masses of white blossoms of the 
woodbine to lay upon the bier. He writes: 

“As soon as I came to Limne Church, looking from 
the brow of the hill to the subjacent marshes, I descried 
the tattered Roman walls, situate on this southern 
decline, almost at the bottom. This fine remnant of 
Roman work, and which was the garrison of the 
Turnacensian band, hangs as it were upon the side of the 
hill; for it is pretty steep in descent: the walls include 
about 12 acres of ground, in form somewhat squarish, 
without any ditch; a pretty brook, arising from the 
rock west of the church, runs for some space on the east 
side of the wall, then passes through it, and so along its 
lowermost edge by the farmhouse at bottom. The 
composition of the wall is similar to that of Rich- 
borough. . . . Here are several of the circular, or rather 
elliptic buttments, as thick as the wall, like those at 
the castle of Garionenum, near Yarmouth, in Norfolk. 
It is a piece of masonry, I must own, unaccountable to 
me: they are like round towers or bastions, but solid ; 
and some scarce join to the walls at the sides, but go 
right through to the inside. The circuit of this wall is 
manifest enough on three sides, but that southward is 
levelled to the ground; everywhere else, where not 
standing, it lies sideways, flat, close by, or in prodigious. 
parcels ; or where standing, cracked through the whole 
solid thickness, as if Time was in a merry humour and 
ruined it in sport : but I believe it is the effect of design 
and much labour, as I said of Richborough ; probably 
the Saxons or Danes thus dismantled it, to render it 
useless against their incursions. Where this wall is 
standing, it is ro feet high or more, made with excellent 
cement ; on the eastern side is such another gate, formed 
by the return of the wall, as at the place last mentioned. 

“George Hunt, an old man, living in the farmhouse, 
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told me he has found coins here ; he says once the sea- 
bank broke, and his house, with all the adjacent marshes, 
was floated ; for the level of the ocean is higher than this 
place, but it has fenced itself out by raising the ground 
continually near the shore, as it does in other like 
marshes.” 


It is a delightful motor run from Canterbury to 
Lympne by the Stone Street, which rises rapidly to a 
height of 350 feet above the sea, and then, with only 
slight descents in between, reaches 600 feet about 4 
miles from Lympne. At such a high level a beautiful 
view of the country on either side is obtained most of 
the way. The road is partly through forest, and is very, 
very quiet, with few houses along it and few turnings to 
right and left. When the Romans engineered it there 
was probably a thick forest to be cleared first. It forms 
a boundary to nearly every parish along its course, show- 
ing unmistakably that it existed before this method of 
division. It runs nearly due south, making one loop a 
little before reaching Lympne, in order to get a gentler 
gradient in descending the hill. 

At New Inn Green, less than a mile from Lympne, 
the modern road turns in a south-westerly direction, in 
order to reach Lympne village ; but a footpath continues 
the straight line of the Stone Street, which probably 
made for Shipway Cross in Roman times. 

It was near Shipway Cross, as Leland says, that the 
Lords of the Cinque Ports held one of their courts, the 
ancient Court of Shipway. For hundreds of years this 
court dealt with all matters that concerned the foreign 
relations of the Ports; that is to say, all offences given 
to or received from the men of the Ports by foreigners, 
and it was at the Court of Shipway that the Lord Warden 
was sworn in. The Ports were constituted as such by 
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Edward the Confessor, and were granted special rights 
and privileges, of which the right to plead in courts of 
their own, and to be judged by their own Barons and 
Combarons was one. Ina sense they may be looked upon 
as the successors to the Forts of the Saxon Shore, for they 
constituted a scheme of coast-defence on rather different 
lines. 

The actual ‘‘ Cross” had long since disappeared, but 
last August (1923) the Archbishop of Canterbury un- 
veiled, at the cross-roads, a new one given by Earl 
Beauchamp. 

The little village of Lympne lies about 2 miles west 
of Hythe. It is still a most peaceful and quiet spot, 
although its neighbourhood is now the famous flying- 
centre ; it consists of a mere handful of houses, about 
300 yards south of the road to Hythe, clustering around 
a medieval church and castle. A steep ridge of ground 
rises up from the marshes to a height of 350 feet, and it 
is on this that the village, the church, and the castle are 
perched. Four hundred yards away, lower down the 
slope, stands Stutfall Castle, now a good mile and a half 
from the nearest sea-beach. Its huge broken walls and 
bastions are dotted about over the slope, the lowest 
being nearly on sea-level and the uppermost 150 feet 
higher. It was evidently so placed as to combine access 
to the harbour with as great an elevation as possible. 
If the harbour had not been a consideration, it would have 
had a better position at the top of the hill where the 
medizval church and castle stand. 

From the south end of the short village street a little 
path twists down, past a gardener’s cottage gay with 
flowers, to the gate into the meadow where Stutfall 
Castle lies—literally, “‘ lies ’’ for the most part, unfortu- 
nately. The “ prety rylle”’ of Leland still flows down 
the meadow, though now its waters are pumped up to 
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supply the castle and the village. Looking southwards 
we can see the broken Roman walls, with groups of trees 
massed to the east of them, and the long line of the 
Royal Military Canal, marked only by the trees that 
border it, stretching away to east and west at the foot 
of the hill. Beyond it lie 12 miles of marshland, as far 
as the eye can reach—as far as to Dungeness, which we 
can see curving round beyond a narrow strip of sea. It — 
looks a narrow strip at this distance, but it must really 
be 8 or g miles wide. The marsh is not all one even grassy 
green ; here it is yellow with buttercups, and there again 
it is emerald with some green crop; then there are 
patches of yellow ochre, and stacks of various shapes 
break the straight lines of the levels ; farmhouses also, 
and tiny villages with their churches, looking almost 
lost in the great flat expanse. One farm just below 
Lympne bears the appropriate name of ‘“‘ Lone Barn.’ 
Just in front of us is Dymchurch Redoubt. The Romans 
had potteries at Dymchurch ; remains have been found 
there. 

The footpath brings us down the hill alongside the 
stream, past the pumping-house where one seems to hear 
a great heart beating underground, and so to some 
gnarled and twisted hawthorn trees, near which rise 
the ruins of the north-east wall. The landslide has 
moved pieces of wall bodily, and shifted them about at 
different angles, so it is not easy to make out the plan 
of the fort. These two pieces of wall look like a gate- 
way, but are not. On their north side they only rise to 
about 14 feet above the ground ; on the south they are 
much higher, for the ground dips suddenly. 

Farther west we can make out two bastions, one of 
them the “ tower” mentioned by Leland and Stukeley. 
It has broken away from the wall, and an elder-tree 
grows through the crack. On its summit is growing a 
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delicate spray of wild roses, with shell-pink buds and 
blossoms, and golden lichen and rich green moss cling 
to its sides (Plate 5). 

There is nothing to be seen of the east gateway or 
of the other parts of the fort which were excavated 
by Roach Smith. Everything was covered in again, 
because of the danger to the sheep, to whom the site of 
the fort is a happy hunting-ground. The facing-stones 
of the walls were found to be still in place where the soil 
had covered them through the action of the landslide, 
showing that this landslide took place in very early times 
before the building of the medizval church and castle, 
which were originally almost entirely constructed of 
stones robbed from the Roman ruins. The church is 
thought to have been built in the time of Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, soon after the Norman Con- 
quest, but it was enlarged in the thirteenth century. 

Landslides are not uncommon in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Roach Smith tells of a farmhouse which fell 40 feet 
in the night, and so imperceptibly that the farmer and 
his wife did not wake, but only discovered in the morning 
that they could not open their doors! Then they found 
they were at a lower elevation and nearer the sea than 
when they went to bed. This was in 1726. 

The name of Stutfall or Studfall Castle is used for 
other ancient remains in this country. Its derivation is 
unknown. 

The Royal Military Canal is separated only by an 
embankment fringed with large trees, and by a narrow 
strip of pasture from the area of Stutfall Castle. The 
bank is quite high enough to hide all sight of the water, 
and only the zigzag line of trees marks its course; but 
the water of the “ Canal Cut,’ which extends south- 
ward from just below the Fort and reaches the sea 
close to Dymchurch Redoubt, sends back white gleams 
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of sky to us upon the hill. The canal, 30 feet wide, is 
the second line of defence in Pitt’s preparations against 
a Napoleonic invasion, and was finished in 1812 ; the 
first line of defence is also visible from here—or at least 
a fraction of it. It is the long line of Martello towers, 
nine of which are to be seen between Hythe and Dym- 
church Redoubt. 

There is a beautiful walk of 23 miles from Seabrook 
beyond Hythe, along the banks of the canal, to Apple- 
dore. Just below Stutfall Castle, near where the Canal 
Cut starts, there is a dam across the canal, of solid earth 
overgrown with grass and reeds, so boats can pass no 
farther, unless they are light enough to be carried across. 
At the end of every reach of the canal there is a place 
for cannon; but nowadays one hardly cares to be re- 
minded of its military origin and purpose, for it has such 
a charm of its own that it could never be thought pur- 
poseless in times of peace. 

The weather was not quite so kind to me at Lympne 
as at other places. I have vivid remembrances of the 
rain slashing like whipcord across the exposed slope on 
which Stutfall Castle stands, till I had to run for shelter 
under the old walls, following the example of the sheep. 
I found a little nest formed by an overhanging piece of 
wall and a projecting bush of ivy, and there I could go 
and meditate in peace when the showers came on. And 
I could see in between the ivy leaves the long line of 
lurid light beneath the storm-clouds which overhung 
the sea, and the misty marshes looking quite as beautiful 
as on a sunny day. When the mist rises from the 
meadows it is easy to imagine that the sea is back where 
it used to be in the days of the Romans ; one can almost 
hear the waves swishing across those flattest of flat 
fields, and breaking at the foot of the hill. 

In going to and fro I used to pass a cheery old man 
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who was cutting down nettles under the willow-trees in 
front of the modern castle. He always gave me “‘ Good 
morning ’’ and “ Good-night,” and was very sym- 
pathetic when he saw me driven in by the rain. One 
day he said, “I used to have some lady artists to stay 
with me at one time, and they was a lively lot.” He 
mentioned some names, and I found that one of them 
was a friend of mine, who had gone with a group of 
fellow-students from Bushey. The remembrance of 
their visit caused the old man great satisfaction. He 
told me how my friend had asked the farmer to leave a 
bit of land to grow wild that she might paint it, with 
thistles ever so high, and how the farmer had entered 
into the spirit of the thing and used to call it his bit of 
“rough pasture.”” He told other stories of her which 
amused him very much. He threw back his head and 
laughed, then took off his hat and rubbed his head, and 
laughed again, disclosing a thick fringe of white hair 
growing round a bald area, just like a tonsure. 

I found another friend had also stayed at his house, 
and she told me this story later : 

“My room was so small I could touch the window 
when in bed. 

“ First evening after I was in bed: window, of 
course, wide open: Conversation below. Then ‘ Miss, 
Miss!’ Me. ‘ Yes, what is it?’ ‘ Please, Miss, your 
window’s open.’ Me. ‘I like it open.’ A few nights 
after, a rainy evening—Voices below. ‘ Miss, Miss!’ 
Me. ‘Well?’ ‘ Please, Miss, it’s raining ; we thought 
you'd like to know, so you can shut your window.’ 
Me. ‘I like rain.’ 

“The finish was six weeks later, when I overhead, 
‘ Wifie, don’t you think it mightn’t be a little cooler 
in the morning if we just left our window open, just a 
tiny wee bit. There’s Miss, she sleeps with hers that wide 
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every blessed night; and the boys haven’t caught cold 
since you knocked out that pane in theirs last week.” 

That was a good many years ago, as any one would 
know when I say that my friend only succeeded in spend- 
ing seven shillings a week, including rent! And it was 
one of the pleasantest holidays she ever had, as well as 
one of the cheapest. 

I stayed in the village at a pretty ivy-covered old 
house which had once been a farmhouse. I was puzzled 
at first by the superabundant supply of glass and china 
and other things about the house. For instance, there 
was a perfect army of jugs of all sizes on the top of a 
corner cupboard in the room where I had my meals. 
After a little while the mystery unfolded itself. My 
good hostess and her husband had kept a general shop 
in a village farther inland, and had to give up the 
premises rather suddenly, so they brought all their 
stock with them, and had disposed it about the house. 
She told me there was enough clothing to last her all her 
life, which showed how wise she was in refusing to be 
limited by the dictates of Madame Fashion. ; 

She had taken in two of the airmen from the Aero- 
drome for a time, but the inconvenience of having them 
called out or returning home at any hour of the night, 
from causes which could not be avoided owing to the 
nature of their work, was too great ; ‘‘ Although,” she 
added, “‘ they were very whist.”’ The real crux of the 
situation lay in the fact that there was no latch-key to_ 
the house ! 

There is a field-path running along the top of the 
ridge in a westerly direction, starting from the same 
point as the path to Stutfall Castle. It leads to ‘‘ French 
House,’”’ whose fame for beauty had reached me in 
advance some time ago. Art students from Bushey 
used to stay there when it was a small farmhouse. 
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Now it is a mere wreck, quite uninhabitable, with sack- 
cloth hung across the windows, and great gaps in the 
walls. It was once full of old oak, but this was all 
removed to be put into a big new house recently built 
on the road above. In spite of its having been despoiled, 
traces of its former charms are still to be seen. It is 
half-timbered, with the great oaken beams of the ground- 
floor ceiling projecting to support the upper storey. 
Its garden is a wilderness, and creepers half cover its 
roof and walls, but it must have been a delight to gaze 
upon until it was allowed to fall into decay; and its 
background is the same as of old, the wide-stretching 
marshes, and the sea beyond, nearly 200 feet below. 

It was evening when I first saw it, a clear summer 
evening after a wet day, with everything still dripping 
from the rain, and it seemed to me to strike a sad and 
plaintive note in its desolation. The rotting door was 
fastened, so I could not see the nakedness of the interior. 
I looked up at a broken window, with a piece of sacking 
flapping over a corner of the hole and from the room 
within there came a deep long-drawn-out sigh. I 
stood and listened, and it was repeated; finally it 
resolved itself into deep regular breathing. Was it a 
tramp who had crept in through some hole and fallen 
asleep on the upper floor ? or was it (more probably) an 
owl which had taken refuge there, and soon would wake 
up and keep a watch for mice? Whichever it was, I 
had no special wish to wake it, so I turned homewards 
and left it to snore in peace. 

As already mentioned, the church and castle at 
Lympne were both originally built, at least in part, 
with stones taken from the Roman fort. They occupy 
a very fine position on the ridge of the hill, with the 
ground sloping down more than 300 feet to the level of 
the marshes. Lympne Park Wood lies on the slope 
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below them, and beyond it they overlook the whole 
wide extent of Romney Marsh, dotted with its myriads 
of sheep, intersected with streaks of water that send 
back a glittering light, and flecked with floating cloud- 
shadows on a day of cloud and sun. Beyond that again 
is the sea, with the coast-line sweeping round to Dunge- 
ness on the right. Until about ten years ago the 
‘castle’? was a rather primitive farmhouse, but then it 
was restored by Mr. Francis J. Tennant. It was only 
occupied a short time because of its exposed situation 
during the war, and now it has passed into other hands 
and is still unoccupied. In an old print the lofty tower 
at the west end, and the lower tower at the east end, 
built partly of Roman stones, with battlements and 
traceried windows, are shown in use as barns, and the 
tumbledown dwelling-house stands between. Now these 
two towers are incorporated in (and give the keynote to) 
the whole building. 

The water-supply of the tiny village is much im- 
proved since the restoration of the castle. That we 
must admit, even though we may have to stifle a few 
regrets at the disappearance of some of its primitive 
simplicity. I actually found a large bathroom, with 
water laid on, in my house ; it was so large that I had 
rather a shock when I first entered it, for, seeing a 
double bed, all ready to be slept in, in one corner, and 
the stock of a small general shop in another, I thought 
I had mistaken the door. But no! there was the bath 
in another corner, giving its proud name to the room. 

My friend of the sickle told me that he remembered 
the time when the whole village had had to fetch its 
water from a V-shaped spout which caught the waters 
of the stream and discharged them at the top of the 
hill; and how he and the other boys did enjoy trying 
to dam it up! Lympne “Castle” (save the mark !) 
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used to send a large barrel drawn by two horses for its 
daily supply. But that was better than the source 
indicated in the old print I have mentioned, where there 
is a primitive apparatus for drawing water from the 
duck-pond in the farmyard. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PEVENSEY 


“There was no Count of the Saxon Shore 
To meet them hand to hand, 
As‘she took the beach with a surge and a roar, 
And the pirates rushed inland.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


EVENSEY.—Was there ever a more appropriate 
name for a village in the levels? Its very 


syllables speak in their softness of the quiet 
landscape, the wide stretches of marshland, of the sound 
of the stream slipping by slowly, so slowly, to the sea, 
and the distant wash of the waves on the shore. 

The name may, perhaps, stand for “ Peven’s Ey,” 
“The Island of Peven”’; or Pefn, as we see it spelt 
on some of the old coins. At one time it was softened 
still more into “‘ Pemsie,’’ the spelling which is found 
on a tradesman’s token of 1658, and in writings of the 
same period and earlier. 

But this soft name was not the one the Romans 
knew. Its first recorded use occurs in 792, in a deed of 
gift of the harbour to the Abbey of St. Denys. Before 
that the site was known to the Saxons as Andredceaster, 
a word formed after their fashion by adding ceaster 
to the Anderida of the Britons and the Romans. For 
it is now generally agreed among archeologists that the 
ANDERIDA of the Notitia list is to be found at Peven- 
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sey, where, as at Porchester, the medieval builder has 
made use of Roman walls for his outer line of defence. 

The name Anderida is thought to be derived from 
the impenetrable forest of Andred which then clothed 
what we now call the Sussex Weald. Asser writes : 

“Sylva Andreadeswalde habet in longitudine ab 
oriente yn occidentem milliaria 120, et eo amplius, et 
in latitudine 30.” 

A forest 120 (Roman) miles long and 30 broad was 
not one to be despised even in those days. 

The Ravenna geographer (seventh century). refers 
to Anderida as Anderesium. 

From the WNotitia we learn that a garrison of 
auxiliaries known as Abulci was stationed here. 

At the present day we find at Pevensey one of the 
most picturesque and interesting of the Saxon Shore 
forts. It is on the direct road from Hastings to East- 
bourne, and stands on a mound which rises up boldly 
above the marshes to a height of 30 feet, so that it is 
visible a long way off, from whatever direction we 
approach it. And the Roman walls and bastions still 
stand in a splendid state of preservation. 

In Roman times it was, like Richborough, an island 
of the sea, with a good harbour lying behind it, and 
the waves must have washed the very walls of the fort 
at high tides. The river, now so sluggish and small, 
was then a stream of some importance, able to bear 
on its bosom rafts or barges from the interior, bringing 
to the seacoast timber from the great forest of Andreds- 
weald, iron smelted at the forges of Ashburnham and 
Penshurst, and possibly corn from the fertile river- 
valleys, for export to other parts of the Empire. 

Now Pevensey lies a good mile from the sea, sur- 
rounded by the rich grazing lands of Pevensey Levels. 

Where at high tide the Romans saw a waste of 

It 
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waters, we see green meadows, intersected by water- 
channels (“‘ sewers ’’ or “‘ guts,” as they call them here) 
and dotted with sheep. 

There were other “eyes” or islets lying at the 
mouth of the river Ashburn just where it met the sea. 
Their names still tell us of their former state—Chilley, 
Manxy, Northey, Horsey, Hydney—all now green 
mounds rising slightly above the marshes, but formerly 
isolated by water at high tide, and at low tide rising 
from a sea of mud. 


The sluggish stream which now flows under Pevensey 
Bridge is but a tributary of the Ashburn, the course 
of the main river having been diverted long ago. 
Pevensey Haven was probably capable of holding a 
fleet as late as the thirteenth century. We know from 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that in 1046 Earl Harold 
with his fleet ‘‘ went to Pevensey and lay there weather- 
bound,” and again, that Earl Godwine in 1050 sailed 
“from Sandwich with forty-two ships to Pevensea.”’ 
Domesday Book notes the port dues in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor as 35s., and later its prosperity 
certainly increased. In Saxon times the town was a 
large and flourishing port, with its Portreeve and other 
officials ; under the Normans it had its own mint, 
and coins inscribed PEFNESE, PEFNS, or PEVEN 
are to be seen in the British Museum, from the reign 
of William I, William II, and Stephen, after which the 
mint appears to have closed down. The Corporation 
of Pevensey dated from Saxon times, and possessed an 
ancient seal of about 1230, the oldest of any of the 
Cinque Port seals. Though not a “head port” of 
that famous brotherhood, Pevensey was what was 
known as a “limb” or “‘ corporate member,” attached 
to Hastings. The ‘‘ Lowey of Pevensey” had to give 
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one ship “to our Lord the King from yeare to yeare, 
if need be,” in the reign of Edward I, when Winchelsea 
had to give ten, and Dover, nineteen. The tiny Town 
Hall of the Corporation still stands in the village street, 
and is now used for parish meetings. It is a picturesque 
building, with steps on one side leading up to the old 
“Court-Room ”’ with its latticed oriel-window, under- 
neath which was the gaol. Relics of the Corporation, 
which was abolished in 1886, are to be seen in a case 
in the church. They include the seal and the mace 
and some ancient records. 

The decline of Pevensey, as of Sandwich, was due 
to the choking up of the harbour. The ‘‘ Commissioners 
of Sewers ”’ had a long and costly struggle in endeavour- 
ing to save the port, but the same causes that converted, 
the Wansum valley and Romney Marsh into dry 
ground were operating here also. The great forest of 
Andred had gradually been cleared as population and 
prosperity increased in the Weald district, and as the 
iron industry flourished, and the effect was naturally 
to diminish the volume of water brought down by the 
river Ashburn. At the same time the process which 
has destroyed other south-eastern ports was operating 
on the seaward side. The sea has swept the shingle 
eastward before the prevalent wind, to accumulate in 
successive ridges or “ fulls’’ across Pevensey harbour 
as well as across those of Rye and Winchelsea. An 
enormous quantity of shingle beach has been deposited 
thus by the sea since the Romans were in Britain, and 
the force of water brought down by the rivers has not 
been great enough to keep open a channel through the 
ridges. Finding it hopeless to try to keep the harbours 
free, men have acquiesced in the changes; they have 
cultivated the land from which the sea has shut itself 
out, and have built walls to protect it from inundation. 
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In 1698 when commissioners were appointed to 
survey the southern coast and discover the best site 
for a great naval base, they conscientiously visited 
Pevensey, made a careful map, and reported the con- 
dition of the haven, then 1} miles south-east of the 
castle. They wrote: ‘‘A vessel of 14 tons now 
meets with great difficulty to get within the mouth 
of it.” 

So they decided that Portsmouth would be more 
suitable than poor silted-up Pevensey—Portsmouth, 
close to which lies the next and last Saxon Shore fort 
in a westerly direction. 

In 1700 the last small ship struggled up as far as 
Pevensey Bridge, and since then the village has re- 
nounced all claim to being a port. The stream as it 
flows behind the village, taking a devious course, through 
the marshes, is still called ‘‘ Pevensey Haven,” and 
the name of ‘‘ Old Haven” clings to a mere gutter, a 
mile away to the north-west. Nothing is left of Pevensey 
Haven but the name; while Hydney, another former 
“limb” of the Cinque Ports, furnishing one ship as 
its contribution, is also high and dry, having now not 
a single dwelling-place, and being hardly recognized 
to exist except in the maps. 

As we have seen, there is no reference to Anderida 
in history except in the Notitia list. But as Andred- 
ceaster, the Saxon form, we find it mentioned in The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which was first put together at 
the end of the ninth century, and is therefore not very 
reliable for early events. It says that in 4g1, “ Aella 
and Cissa besieged Andredceaster and slew all that | 
dwelt therein, so that not a single Briton was left.” 
Later chronicles repeat the statement, with additions 
which are probably fabrications. The only thing we 
can say with certainty is that the Saxons had taken 
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possession here as elsewhere at the close of the fifth 
century, and the Britons had been driven westward, or 
slain, or enslaved. 

The Saxons did not settle within the Roman walls, 
but to the east of them, at the present village of 
Pevensey ; and there they in their turn saw the in- 
vader land, when, on September 28, 1066, William of 
Normandy came ashore with all his host on the beach 
at Pevensey. 

The great line of Roman walls and bastions would 
have been one of the first sights to meet the Conqueror’s 
eye on English soil; and this flat shore having been his 
own door into England, he took good care not to leave 
it invitingly open behind him, for he handed over to his 
half-brother Robert, Earl of Mortmain, “the Rape and 
Castle of Pevensey ”’ to fortify against invasion. This 
first Norman Lord of Pevensey built a rectangular 
keep within the Roman walls—that keep which is now 
seen as a mere grassy mound. His son, William, refusing 
allegiance to Henry I, was made prisoner at Tenchebrai, 
blinded, and deprived of his lands. Then Pevensey 
Castle was conferred on Gilbert de Aquila, from whom 
it took the name it bore for many centuries, “‘ Honour 
of the Eagle.” In Stephen’s reign the adherents of 
Matilda’s son held the Castle against the king, who 
found it impregnable because of the strength of “its 
most ancient walls.” 

The medizval Castle which now stands in the south- 
eastern corner of the Roman site was built about 1245, 
with round towers, copied from the Komans. Twenty 
years later it was besieged by Simon de Montfort, when 
part of the wide breach in the southern Roman wall 
was made. Its history continued to be stormy till, in 
the Armada Survey of the Sussex coast, made in 1587, 
we find this recommendation : ‘‘ The castle of Pevensey 
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to be re-edified or utterlye rased.’”’ But apparently 
nothing was done. A note was added to the recom- 
mendation: “There is ij dimyculveringes of small 
value.”” One of these still stands in the Castle enclosure, 
near the site of the medieval drawbridge. 

In 1591 some Commissioners appointed to report on 
the Castle wrote that “the stones therof are being 
daily imbeselled and carryed awaye”’; also, “ Item, we 
have made sale of six hundreth loodes of the same stones 
to James Thatcher Esquyer at twoe pence the loode 
(w*" is as muche as we thinke them to be worthe).” 
With these stones, Thatcher built Priesthawes, a pic- 
turesque house still standing about 3 miles N.W. of 
Pevensey. 

In 1650 the stones of the Castle were sold for £40, 
as building material, to one John Warr of Westminster, 
but their removal seems to have been more than he was 
able to tackle, so fortunately he left them where they 
were. A description of what was sold at this date reads : 

“ All the Walles and Towers of the old Castle, called 
the Castle of Pevensy, scituate lying and being in 
Towne and Parish of Pevensy in Countie of Sussex, 
consisting of the two Courtes, the one comonlie called 
the Inner Warde, the other comonlye called the Base 
Courte.” 

These two, the medieval and the Roman, are 
now called locally the “little castle” and the “ big 
castle.”” The “big castle” is free to all, at all hours, 
having a public footway right through it which is much 
the shortest path between the villages of Pevensey and 
Westham. The “little castle” is closed at sundown, 
and is subject to certain restrictions: picnic parties 
may not take their lunch there, and no climbing on the 
walls is allowed. The whole of the property beloaas 
now to the Duke of Devonshire. 
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THE ForT 


The Walls:—The great walls enclosed an oval area of 
about ro acres. They are 12} feet thick, and still stand, 
up to 28 feet in height, for a great part of their length. 
For the foundations, a flat bed, 15 feet broad, was first 
made round the outer edge of the crown of the clay hill 
which formed the island. 

Then, the ground being marshy and liable to slip, 
oak stakes were driven in. Some of these stakes were . 
found in position during the excavations of 1906, sunk 
in a bed of red puddled clay. A piece of the north wall 
has fallen over and leans at an angle of 40 degrees, leaving 
its foundations exposed, and that is where investigations 
were made and the piles were discovered. They were 
34 feet long. 

Mr. F. W. Vidler of Pevensey, whose father and 
grandfather both held office for many years under the 
“Commissioners of Levels,’ charged with the respon- 
sible work of supervising the drainage of the marshes 
round Pevensey, told me that the practice of driving 
piles into the ground, or spreading them out like a fan 
on the surface, just the as Romans did in building 
Anderida, is still much employed in the marshlands, and 
is called “ faggoting.”” He showed me some of the 
interesting finds made by his father in the course of his 
work—fossil footprints of the extinct iguanodon, two of 
which were just 7 feet apart—the length of its stride— 
also wood from the submerged forest at Cooden Bay’ 
and he has some very good drawings of the Castle, 8 
at different periods. 

But we must return to our bed of red puddled clay. 

Above it was added a footing of clay and flints to a 
depth of 3 feet, and it would appear that where the wall 
takes a turn massive trunks were laid across ; ther came 
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9 inches of concrete ; and on this the wall, 12} feet thick, 
was built to a height of 28 feet. A bank of clay seems 
to have been thrown up against the walls inside. 

The core, of flint and pebbles bound together with 
mortar, is faced with greensand blocks from the East- 
bourne quarry, which has been much worked, in Roman 
times and later, but is now closed, and is covered by the 
buildings of the Grand Parade. There are the usual 
bonding-courses of red tiles, at varying distances apart, 
and the mortar is pinkened with pounded brick, still 
showing here and there the marks of the mason’s trowel, 
as if it had only just been smoothed into place. Iron- 
stone is worked in with the greensand in the facing of the 
walls, as at Richborough. 

Excavations have proved the existence of a south 
wall, but very little of it is standing, as it was partly 
destroyed by a landslip or landslips, and partly by the 
younger Simon de Montfort when he besieged the Castle 
in 1264-65 and failed to take it. 

The Bastions.—There are ten huge, solid bastions 
still standing, bonded into the wall; two others have 
fallen over, and one has been almost destroyed, but its 
remains are visible. There were probably others in 
the north and south walls which have been destroyed. 
These bastions project from the walls with parallel sides 
for a distance of 10 or 12 feet, and then have semi- 
circular ends. They are of similar construction to the 
walls, with greensand facing-stones and red_ brick 
bonding-courses. Near the top of some of them there 
are rows of putlog holes left by the Romans when the 
scaffolding was taken down. Two magnificent bastions 
stand one on either side of the great west gateway. 
These huge masses would make suitable platforms for 
the heavy military engines of the time, the ballista 
and the catapult, and no doubt they were intended 
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partly for this purpose. Ballista-balls have been found 
within the fort-area, and can be seen lying by the main 
entrance of the medizval Castle, some as much as 
15 inches and 18 inches in diameter. 

The Gates—There were four gates, including the 
great main gate on the west, a smaller one on the east, 
and two postern gates to north and south. 


OUTER FACE OF N. WALL 
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Fic. 34.—Plan of North Postern, Pevensey Castle. (From Sussex 
Archzeological Collections.) 


The east gate is of the simplest construction, merely 
an arched hole pierced straight through the wall, without 
guard chambers or other defences. It is still used as an 
entrance, filled in with a modern arch, and approached 
by a flight of steps. The Roman threshold was found 
5 feet below the present level. The width of the ancient 
gateway was about Io feet, and the height about 11 feet. 

The north postern was of a very remarkable character. 
The passage through the wall was not straight, but 
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curved, as‘shown in the plan. Some of the facing-stones 
were unfortunately missing, so that, while the general 
plan is clear, exact measurements could not be obtained 
when it was excavated. The inner opening was con- 
siderably wider than the outer, the widths being probably 
7% feet and 43 feet. The doors appear to have opened 
inwards ; a raised mass of mortar was found on the 
ground, evidently intended as a stop for the inner door. 
No other gateway of this type is known in England, 
though curved entrances are found in fourth-century 
forts on the Continent. 

The great west gateway was excavated by Roach 
Smith in 1852 ; and he discovered that the two flanking 
bastions had been connected by a wall pierced by an 
arch, which formed the first or outer entrance. Within 
this were the foundations of a guard-room, 18 feet square, 
with walls 5 feet thick, and a doorway in its east wall 
formed the second or inner entrance into the fort. 
Broken roofing-tiles were scattered about in abundance ; 
a brass of Constantine and an amulet of Kimmeridge 
““coal’’ were also found. Two large bases of cylindrical 
columns of a whitish friable stone were uncovered. They 
were not removed but covered up again. 

Inner Buildings.—No foundations nor any trace 
of permanent buildings were found when excavations 
were made in 1906, but a number of hearths, consisting 
of fragmentary Roman tiles laid flat, were discovered, 
usually having one or two boulders on their north side. 
Pieces of half-baked clay with the-impress of wattles 
found near the hearths indicate that they were the 
central hearths of wattle-and-daub huts, which were 
eventually destroyed by fire. They may have been the 
huts of the Abulci who formed the garrison, or of the 
British Marines stationed here, or of workmen who built 
the walls. 
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These “ tile-hearths ’’ succeeded each other in regular 
order, parallel with the outer wall, and about 18 feet 
apart. Close to them were found heaps of oyster-shells, 
and the remains of other shell-fish in smaller quantities, 
such as the Romans loved to eat. 

It was in the north-western part of the fort-enclosure 
that these traces of dwellings were found, and innumer- 
able fragments of pottery were also turned up, but 
nothing that could definitely be assigned to an earlier 
date than the third century. 

The most important finds historically were two 
stamped tiles; both were broken, but on one, a flanged 
roofing-tile, the inscription 
appears to have been the 
well-known CL. BR. The 
other, a blue-black tile, was 
evidently from the same 

; ; stamp as one given by Mr. 
Fia. eee on a tile found Charles Dawson to the Bri- 

at Pevensey. (Reproduced by : 3 R 

permission of the Trustees of tish Museum, which is per- 

the British Museum.) fect and reads HON. AVG. — 

ANDRIA., from which it 

seems that the fort was restored after the accession of 

Honorius in 395, perhaps by his great General Stilicho. 

It also suggests that the name should be ANDRIADA 
instead of Anderida. 

A well of Roman date was discovered in 1907 towards 
the north-west, and the original well-rope, several yards 
long, apparently the only piece of Roman cordage yet 
found in Britain, was lying nearly at the bottom, with 
remains of a wooden bucket close by. The rope was 
composed of twisted strands of two kinds of bark, one 
of which was identified as tamarisk. 

Coims.—The coins found on the site range from 
Gallienus (260-68) to Gratian (375-83), giving evidence 
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that the main period of occupation began after the 
middle of the third century. 

“ A few silver coins have been found dating from 
pre-Roman times, but unfortunately they fell into 
private hands and have been lost sight of. A gold 
stater, with a horse on one side and a foliated pattern 
on the other, was dug up on the Westham side of the 
Castle in 1920, and is now in the possession of Mr. F. W. 
Vidler of Pevensey. 


I first arrived in Pevensey one January morning 
to spy out the land and to find rooms. I always make 
a point of staying in rooms if possible, instead of going 
to an hotel, as one gets more local colour that way. 
The first impression was a very pleasant one, as I walked 
from the station, past the beautiful old Elizabethan 
houses of Westham, and up through the great Roman 
gateway into the Castle enclosure. The “ little castle” 
was reflected clearly in the still waters of the moat, 
its sturdy towers looking much less battered than I 
had expected. The flight of steps through the arched 
eastern gateway brought me down into the village 
street of Pevensey. I inquired at the Post Office about 
“ Apartments to let,” but they could not help me, so I 
walked on to the end of the street, to have a look at 
the Bridge and the “‘ Haven,”’ which mark its eastern 
limit. It was hardly possible to believe that fleets 
had once sailed up this stream, now so slowly moving 
and so narrow. I stood on the bridge, and watched it 
creeping and twisting southwards through the Levels, 
and it occurred to me that a good view of the Castle 
could probably be obtained a little way up the river, 
looking back in a south-westerly direction. I crossed 
the bridge and entered the field through which the 
river winds, a sheep-pasture with grass dead and 
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colourless at this season of the year. I was struck by 
the quantities of very large mussel-shells scattered 
everywhere. Was it possible that the river ever over- _ 
flowed its banks to such an extent nowadays? The — 
soil was soft and sticky and there was no path, so I 
turned back, collecting a few shells on the way. As I 
returned to the road, I saw a man standing outside | 
the farm opposite, so I asked him about the shells. 
“Why, the birds bring them from the beach,” said he; 
“T often see them in the winter. Not so much the 
gulls ; it’s the crows. They bring them in their beaks 
and eat them there.’ He also told me that the water 
above the bridge was fresh, and the water below the 
bridge was salt. I asked if he had ever tested the 
difference by tasting it, for I felt it was I who needed 
a grain of salt just then; but he said ‘“‘No.” I learnt 
afterwards that the water below the bridge is called 
locally “‘ Salt Haven,” and the water above the bridge, 
“Broad Haven.” Then it occurred to me again that 
I wanted rooms, so I asked if he knew of any, and he 
was at once able to point out a house where I might 
get taken in. The name of the occupier was an unusual 
one; I had never heard it before; but now I know 
that it is one of the most ancient names of Sussex, of 
high Norman origin, and known in Pevensey for at 
least four centuries, though I doubt if the owner is 
aware of that. I was able to engage rooms for the 
time that I required them, with, as it turned out, one 
of the kindest of little women, for whom I learnt to 
have both respect and affection. 

I visited the “little castle”? on this same January 
day, one of those clear, calm days, full of mild sunshine, 
which give us such delightful foretastes of spring, and 
I climbed the grassy mound of the keep, to get the view. 
i always found the Castle a most peaceful place ; 
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indeed, I generally had it to myself, and I was never 
tired of this wide outlook from the keep. The walls 
were even now covered with yellow blossoms of the 
wallflower, growing far out of reach, and therefore safe 
from little hands. It was the Roman work I cared 
most about, but the medieval towers had also great 
attraction, with their steep steps leading down to 
gruesome dungeons full of muddy water, and leading 
up to broken windows through which we could see the 
waters of the moat, and the Roman walls and bastions 
beyond. The main entrance, with its barrel-roof, and 
with the shattered Eagle Tower on its north side, is 
used as a storehouse for broken bits of carved stone 
(perhaps from the chapel), and for ballista-balls of 
various sizes which have probably in the past been 
sent hurtling through the air by machines from the 
tops of the bastions. The sally-port is in a fine state 
of preservation, and has a double round-headed arch- 
way, the inner one loftier than the outer. Of the 
chapel, only the font is visible, a battered basin of 
Caen stone, protected now by an iron cage, in a little 
grassy hollow of the inner bailey. 

I finally settled myself on this January day inside 
the tower nearest the keep, and started sketching the 
moat and the Roman walls from the broken stone steps 
beneath a broken window. All was peace till twelve 
o’clock, and then I was invaded by a small army of 
quite little girls, set loose from school. They came 
and lined the broken steps, and chattered round me— 
but I did not mind; indeed, I was thankful, for it was 
getting rather cold, and one of them sat herself down 
on my feet, and incidentally kept them warm! Even 
to look at her made me feel warmer, for she was like 
2 little flame, with a bright scarlet coat, and a bright 
yellow tam-o’-shanter, the colour scheme being also 
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carried out in her yellow hair and rosy cheeks. And 
her name was Stella! To myself I called her “little 
Betelgeuse.”’ 

They got tired of watching me, and started playing 
at ‘school,’ and many and broad were the hints that 
I heard as to their need of “‘ chalks.” My pastels were 
too precious, so I paid no heed. Then there came the 
great discovery! They came swarming up the steps 
to tell me, breathlessly: ‘‘ Tooty has found a stone 
that will write!!’’ Oh, the wonder of it! And it 
carried me back in thought to the time when the early 
inhabitants of these chalk districts must have made a 
similar discovery, and have scribbled their first rude 
signs on wood or stone; and I saw too how much 
more it meant to these children to have made the little 
discovery for themselves than if the grown-ups had 
provided for their needs with “ blackboard chalk.” 

It just amounts to this: that everything worth know- 
ing has to be a rediscovery on the part of each one of 
us, for it is not really ours until it comes to us with all 
the force of a discovery. The danger sometimes is that 
we may be so plentifully supplied with “ prepared 
crayons’ that we do not take the trouble to discover 
the “stones that will write’ lying all around us, and 
so fail to claim as our own the good that is free to all. 


Pevensey is reached from London in about two hours 
by train, and when the time came for me to occupy my 
rooms, I happened to travel down by the seven o’clock 
train which was bringing many Pevensey people back 
to their homes after a cheap day’s excursion to town. 
At first I tried to read, but I soon found myself listening, 
perforce, to scraps of a new chapter of Cranford. I 
heard of a remarkable tabby cat which lived mainly 
on treacle, like the three little sisters in Alice in Wonder- 
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land; and over the top of my paper I saw a graphic 
illustration given by her mistress of the laboured tongue 
exercise which such a diet entailed. It really must be 
very difficult to lap up treacle! However, the cat 
throve so well that the stairs used to creak under her 
heavy weight when she went upstairs to bed. Her 
mistress had been attending a meeting of the Women’s 
Institute, at which an august personage had delivered 
along speech. ‘‘ And would you believe it ?”’ she said, 
“ T could hardly sit it out, for all the wise advice he gave 
I had read years ago in an old book of my mother’s 
written in 1848. And a very good book it was,” she 
added, ‘‘ though it was only in paper covers.” 

Other scraps of conversation reached me. From a 
vivacious matron in the corner: “Oh no, my husband 
would never let us go to the winter sports. He can’t 
bear mountains, but I love them. I always say when 
l’m a widow I’ll go and live in Switzerland, and he 
says when he’s a widower he’ll go and live at Cannes.” 

From the old lady opposite, trying hard to grasp the 
hypothetical situation: “‘ Well, you will not be very far 
apart, will you?’ (And nobody laughed !) 

There were others who had been to the “ Ideal 
Homes ’”’ Exhibition, and had bought a number of 
wooden bowls in gay colours, which they unpacked and 
handed round. ‘So satisfying,’ was the universal 
verdict, as they were held at different angles, and gazed 
at critically, with heads on one side. 

At last the train drew up at Pevensey and Westham 
Station, which lies at the western end of Westham 
village, while Pevensey Bridge marks the extreme east 
end of Pevensey, with a distance of three-quarters of 
a mile between, Pevensey Castle, occupying high 
ground, lies right across the direct line from one 
village to the other; in fact, it separates the two 
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villages, though included in the parish of Pevensey. 
The path for foot-passengers is through the Castle 
grounds, a track which has been trodden continuously 
since Roman times; but all wheeled traffic on the 
Hastings-to-Eastbourne road is turned sharply to the 
north when it reaches the Roman gateway, as if a~ 
ghostly sentinel, brass helmet and horse-hair plume 
complete, stood there, and with uplifted arm enforced 
an imperial decree. Westham is a pretty village, with 
its delightful old Elizabethan houses, and its fine church, 
partly Norman. As we walk eastward along the village 
street, the lofty walls and bastions of the Roman fort 
shut in the view, and the towers of the medieval castle 
are seen through the gateway. 


A Walk round the Walls.—The walls of Anderida look 
much more imposing from outside the fort than from 
inside, because the ground inside is so much higher than 
the ground-level outside. Standing inside, from almost 
any point in the centre of the fort one can see a blue ~ 
rim of distance over the top of the high surrounding 
walls. This high ground inside the walls has been 
artificially raised since Roman times by a dump of clay, 
as much as 4 or 5 feet thick, as the excavators found to 
their cost. 

Starting from the great west gateway with its 
magnificent flanking bastions, we will walk northwards 
and make the circuit of the fort. These bastions, 
30 feet high, are still covered with dead ivy at the top, 
but efforts are being made to get rid of the heavy masses 
which hang from the walls, whose thick trunks and 
foliage do so much harm. The trunks have in many 
cases been hacked through, so that the ivy is withering 
away and will gradually fall off of itself. 

From just inside the gateway, looking out westward, 
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the view of Westham Church is beautiful, its square 
tower rising above the smoke of the houses of the village, 
and in spring-time, standing in the midst of masses of 
fruit-blossom, with the blue line of the downs behind 
Eastbourne showing in the distance. 

As we turn northwards, we see that the outhouses 
of a cottage have been built close up under the great 
wall, hiding its lower courses, and the cottage itself is 
also built beneath this friendly shelter, while in the 
angle formed by the next bastion where it meets the 
wall a hen-house nestles comfortably. 

The road we are treading is, as I have said, the 
high road between Hastings and Eastbourne, and only 
a narrow strip of ground, occupied chiefly by small 
gardens, separates it from the Castle walls and bastions. 

I noted one garden close under a bastion, with the 
great curve of the tower rising from the midst of the 
flowers. The soil was washed out from underneath the 
tower, so that it looked to rest on nothing at its outer 
edges. Was this process begun by the sea waves, I 
wonder? The walls and bastions are very imposing 
here, standing high above the road, and looking down 
on the constant stream of motor-cars which passes all 
through the summer. In their massive dignity, they 
almost seem conscious of the fact that it is they who 
are demanding the slackening of speed which is necessary 
on this bit of the road, as it turns to avoid the Castle. 
There is at this part of the wall a medieval parapet, with 
battlements, built of flint, which was added to the top 
of walls and bastions about the time of Edward I. It 
is very like the crenellated parapet that was added to 
the Roman walls and bastions at Porchester, to protect 
the rampart walk. There were watch-towers at inter- 
vals here, one of which we shall come to presently. 

The road winds round, following the curves of the 
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Roman walls, for this fort of Anderida was peculiar in 
having no corners, no right lines. It is just an irregular 
oval, following the shape of the “island,” and lying 
right across the line of the road—as an obstacle demand- 
ing to be circumvented. In the shelter of the next 
bastion is the village pound. 

After that there is a beautiful stretch of wall, with 
more parapet but no bastions. A great gap appears in 
it, beyond the site of the north postern gateway, which 
is just traceable, a little to the east of the cowshed 
within the fort. This gap is filled up with a thick row 
of sycamores, and in their shadow lie great fallen masses 
of the wall itself, in three layers, just as it fell outwards. 
It was here that excavations were made in 1906-7 by 
Mr. L. F. Salzman, when the character of the founda- 
tions of the wall was ascertained, and the north postern 
was excavated. Between the trunks of the sycamores 
we can see the “ little castle” within the fort. 

Now the watch-tower on the top of a bastion comes 
into view, high up above the wall, with a round-arched 
window through which we see the sky. Although it 
towers so high above the road it is very easily entered 
from inside the fort, and commands a lovely view 
through its broken window. I have more than once 
taken my lunch up there and shared it with a robin 
who had his nest, I think, in the ivy and appeared 
simultaneously with my lunch. To the north and north- 
west we look out across wide stretches of marsh, with 
downs rising in the far distance ; on the west is Willing- 
don Hill and a conspicuous windmill on rising ground 
above Eastbourne; to the south are more marshes, 
right away to the line of shingly beach and the sea. A 
row of eight or nine Martello towers vanishes to east and 
west, and suggests that it is part of an endless chain, 
skirting the coast. As a matter of fact, I have never 
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been able to find out exactly how many Martello towers 
were included in Pitt’s scheme for defending the coast 
against a Napoleonic invasion. Chroniclers have a way 
of saying they were built “from Beachy Head to 
Hythe,” or from “ Folkestone to Hastings,” or ‘“ along 
the Kentish coast,” quite ignoring the fact that East 
Anglia also had her share. That was where I first began 
to ask questions about them, and to have a kind of 
admiration for their smooth round sides, with windows 
so few and far between; and I still feel that a line of 
them, curving round a bay, has a queer attraction of its 
own. We find their modern equivalent in the “ pill- 
boxes ”’ dotted along the shores of East Anglia. 

The next bastion stands right on the road, jutting out 
in such a way where the road turns round that it demands 
careful driving in the dark. 

We have now nearly reached the east gateway, 
through which one passes to the interior of the fort 
after ascending a flight of ten steps. The bastion on 
the north of the gateway shows herring-bone work very 
plainly, like some of the Porchester bastions which were 
patched and repaired in medieval tines. The turn of 
the original Roman arch can be clearly seen on the 
inside, though the conspicuous brickwork will be 
recognized as quite modern (eighteenth century). 

Beyond the next bastion is the house of the custodian 
of the Castle, which we must pass if we are wishing to 
visit the ‘‘ little castle.”” This is now entered by rough 
steps through a breach in the walls, and not through 
the main gate where the drawbridge was, nor through 
the sally-port. But for the present we are keeping 
outside the outer walls. We go through a field-gate, 
with the cattle market on our left, and pass a large fallen 
piece of bastion, covered with ivy. Now in front we 
catch a glimpse of the distant sea, and the marshes lie 
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spread out below us. We can picture the scene as the 
Romans used to see it, with nothing but water on every 
side ; for in their day all land now below the 12-foot level 
must have been submerged at high tide. 

Keeping close under the walls, 30 feet above the 
marsh, we come to the sally-port of medieval times. A 
modern wall is built here, down the side of the hill as 
far as another overturned bastion which has brought a 
large piece of wall with it, and now leans over at an angle 
of about 45° above our pathway. It must have fallen 
before the medieval Castle was built, for the gap it made 
was filled up by the early Norman work. The bonding 
courses of tiles show very clearly in both wall and 
bastion. This leaning bastion and the piece of wall 
above it were used in medieval times as a landing-stage, 
or quay, when there was occasion to leave the Castle 
by boat from the sally-port. 

A little farther on another piece of fallen wall blocks 
our way, and climbing over it, we follow the path which 
now leads downward to a little stream on the level of 
the marshes, through thick undergrowth and brambles. 
Here I have found in September such large and luscious 
blackberries that, although I was wearing a knitted 
frock, I could not resist running the gauntlet of the 
thorns, and gathering them. It is here that the southern 
wall lies buried, having been destroyed by one or more 
landslides at some period unknown. A modern wall 
has been built along the top of the hill to fill up the 
breach, but fragments of original wall appear above us 
as we get farther west. We find it necessary to creep 
through narrow gaps beneath hawthorn trees where 
our hats get plucked off our heads, or to clamber over 
trunks of trees fallen across the path, for not many 
people take the trouble to walk this way. Finally, we 
pass through a gap and see before us the houses in 
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Westham road. A bastion has been destroyed just at 
this spot, but is still traceable. The next and last 
bastion belongs to the great west gateway, so we have 
completed our circuit of the fort walls, and are back 
again in the high road. 


I have visited Pevensey at various seasons of the 
year, and I am quite sure I love it best in the very early 
spring, when the almond blossom makes a pink veil for 
the lovely red of the Elizabethan brick; when the 
moat is full and sending back a clear reflection of the — 
-medizval towers, instead of being choked with reeds 
and rushes; when the “sewers” or “guts” in the 
marshes are also full, and not covered with a sheet of 
green but showing us blue sky and floating clouds, and 
sometimes even a peep of Roman walls ; when the trees 
around the Castle do not shut it out from our view, 
but only soften its outlines with the delicate filigree of 
their leafless branches ; when the golden lichen on the 
house roofs and barns shines most brightly, as only 
Sussex seems able to show it ; when the yellow wallflower 
is out on the Castle walls, and valued all the more before 
the rush of other flowers ; and when every living creature 
seems to be waking up to new vigour and activity now 
that the winter is over. 

But you must not mind a little mud if you go to — 
Pevensey in March. It is a clayey soil, and it is not 
always dry clay. In walking through the marshes 
one has often to cross plank bridges over the sewers ; 
sometimes they slope upwards to a higher level of 
ground on the other side, and you may find, as I did, 
that some one else has been across the bridge before 
you, and having carried off half the field on his boots, 
has left it behind him on the plank for your benefit. 
This provides something too nearly approaching a greasy 
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pole to be pleasant, with 6 feet of muddy water lying 
underneath ; and if you do as I did, you will make a 
detour and find a fence across the sewer higher up, along 
which you can wriggle sideways. 

Pevensey has quite a character of its own. Something 
of the attraction of the old Roman Castle and its ancient 
history seems to hang over it all. Its people live to a 
great age, witness the so-called ‘‘ Pevensey Pepys ”’ who 
_ kept a diary for over seventy years, and lived to keep his 
ninety-fourth birthday last year. 

Curious old words are still used by the older in- 
habitants, who talk of the Hooe ‘“‘ Trade,’”’ meaning the 
road to Hooe. ‘‘ Trade’”’ means a track, a trail, a path, 
and is connected with “ tread.’’ They will also talk of 
“sewing”? the land, by which they mean “ drain- 
ing’’; strange that the verb from which “ sewer ”’ 
comes should be so nearly out of use! 

I found my hostess at Pevensey not only very kind, 
but thoughtful and interesting, and with a keen sense 
of fun. She was left alone with a baby boy when her 
husband was away during the war, and she took in 
visitors then, to keep things going. She told me how she 
used to see a certain Russian General who stayed at 
Pevensey Bay for a time, walking up and down, up and 
down, on the beach, with his arms folded and his eyes 
on the ground, just as Napoleon might have done. 

Her small boy learnt to “‘ help ”’ her with the cooking. 
He would say, ‘“‘ Now, mum, let’s terrify the butter ”’ 
(he meant “ clarify”). And once when they were 
admiring the setting sun going down all red and orange, 
he asked what made it sucha lovely colour. ‘‘ Oh, that’s 
because it’s setting,”’ said his mother. 

“Setting ?”’ said he. ‘‘ What a booful blanc-mange 
it will be in the morning ! ” 

His mother told me of her young days, how she had 
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had the kindest of fathers of whom she was very fond, 
but in some ways he was very strict. One day another 
girl lent her one of Horner’s Penny Stories, and he found 
it lying about, and asked what she meant by bringing 
such trash into the house, “‘ Tear it up and put it on the 
fire at once.’ So she had to obey, and to pay the girl 
a penny for it out of her own pocket! But she said 
she never could be thankful enough to him for teaching 
her to enjoy “dry” reading. “I’ve got a book now 
that I often read ; it’s as dry as dry, but I quite enjoy 
it, and I owe that entirely to him.” 

There are no lamps in Pevensey streets, and it used 
to be pitch dark on dull evenings. Once when I was 
returning home I met a man on a bicycle whose lamp 
blew out just as he was turning the corner, and I had to 
squeeze into the wall to avoid being run down. Another 
time I had been into Bexhill, and came back after dark 
to Pevensey Bay Halt. As I felt my way up the road a 
bicycle-lamp came wobbling towards me. I coughed, 
but it wobbled all the nearer, as if determined to run 
me down ; and then I found it was carried in the hand of 
my kind little hostess, who at her husband’s sugges- 
tion had come to light me home. That is only one 
little instance out of many to show how thoughtful 
she and her husband were for my comfort. 


CHAP TER 1X 
PORCHESTER 


“‘No fort so fencible, nor walls so strong.” —SPENCER. 


A: question of the locality of the fort which is 
called in the Notitza list PORTUS ADURNI 
has long exercised the minds of archeologists. 

The order in the list is not geographical, so that we get 

no clue in that way. Camden placed Portus Adurni 

in Sussex, and since his time many efforts have been 
made to identify it with Bramber Castle, north of 

Shoreham. It has been argued that the presence of a 

“river Adur”’ in that neighbourhood is almost con- 

clusive proof, but Professor Haverfield has revealed the 

fallacy of this argument, and has pointed out a very 
curious sequence. 

Michael Drayton the poet in one of his poems gives 
the name ‘‘ Adur”’ to the Shoreham River; but this 
name does not appear in a map until 1710, and is not 
used by the country people to this day. They always 
call it either Shoreham River, or the Weald-ditch. 
The sequence appears to have been somewhat as follows : 
Selden, the historian and archeologist, accepted the 
current view that the site of Portus Adurni was at 
Bramber Castle. He suggested to his friend Michael 
Drayton that an appropriate name for the river would 
be Adur; Drayton acted on the suggestion, and used 
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the name in his poem. The mapmakers later adopted 
the name in their maps; and so we get back to the 
archeologist ! 

Another attempt to locate Portus Adurni in Sussex 
involved the changing of the spelling to Arundi, in order 
to associate it with the river Arun, but no evidence has 
been brought forward in support of this view. 

Walton Castle, near Felixstowe, has been suggested 
as another possible claimant to the name. 

Horsley in 1732 seems to have been the first to put 
Portus Adurni at Porchester; and although, in the 
absence of inscriptions, it cannot be considered “ proven,” 
this identification is as well founded as is possible without 
actual epigraphic evidence. 

For we have at Porchester, on a jutting peninsula 
to the north of Portsmouth Harbour, a fort very similar 
in character and in situation to the known forts of the 
Saxon Shore. Like them, it is situated on a sheltered 
harbour, and it is of the massive bastioned type that 
we expect to see in these forts of the late third or early | 
fourth century. 

It is worth noting that the Ravenna geographer, 
writing in the seventh century, gives the name of 
Ardaoneon to a place situated between Venta Velgarom 
(Winchester) and Regentium (Chichester). That, as 
far as it goes, is evidence in favour of Porchester, but 
the actual name Portus Adurni appears nowhere except 
in the Notitia list. Concerning this site, Professor — 
Haverfield writes: “The guide-books sometimes call 
Porchester the ‘ Portus Magnus of the Itineraries.’ 
No such place exists. The ‘Great Harbour’ of 
Ptolemy may be Portsmouth Harbour, but there is 
no evidence.”’ 

The identification of Porchester with the Caer Peris 
which occurs in an ancient list of “the 28 cities of — 
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Britain,” is a blunder of early date. It is probably a 
bad guess made by Geoffrey of Monmouth in the twelfth 
century. 

The early history of Portus Adurni is entirely lost 
It seems probable that the fleet of the usurper Allectus 
had its base there, in the great harbour, when it was 
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lying in wait for the squadron of Asclepiodotus ; but no 
trace of the name appears in any record, 

Up to the fifth century, as one of the forts of the 
Saxon Shore, it would have guarded the entrance to the 
harbour; and no doubt its commander had under him 
a few vessels with which to patrol the coast to east and 
west, and round the Isle of Wight, where villas of rich 
Britons would offer tempting prizes to the pirates. 
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Then followed the dark period when the Saxons 
were coming, not merely as pirates but as settlers. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records that in 501, Port, with 
his sons, Bieda and Maegla, arrived with two ships, 
at the place that is called Portsmouth, landed there, 
and slew a young British prince of high nobility. Of 
this Professor Oman writes: ‘‘ The Port who lands at 
Portsmouth betrays to the first glance that he is an 
eponymous hero, created from the name of the Roman 
harbour, Portus Magnus.” 

From Bede we learn that the Isle of Wight and the 
lands opposite to it had been settled by Jutes, and that 
even in his day the people on the mainland north of the 
Solent were called the Jute-folk. But no ray of light 
penetrates the obscurity that hangs over the history of 
Porchester until we find it mentioned in the Domesday 
Book (1086), and then the references are slight enough. 
A hall or mansion existed at Povicestrve, whose inmates 
had the exclusive right of fishing in the harbour. The 
greater part of the parish was forest land, unenclosed, 
which furnished five hogs to the King yearly. 

In those days, the Forest of Bere extended almost 
down to the Castle walls, and this southern part of the 
Forest is referred to as the ‘‘ Beere of Portchester,” or 
the “‘ Forest of Portchester.’”’ But no mention is made 
of the Roman fort, which must have been the most 
prominent object for miles round. 

However, the desirability of using these great walls 
as an outer line of defence, occurred to the Norman 
builders in the twelfth century. The Roman walls 
were repaired, and a keep and inner bailey were built 
in the north-west corner, the keep being at first only 
half its present height. When it was nearing completion, 
Henry I founded within the walls a priory of Augustine 
monks, to say Mass daily on behalf of his father, the 
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Conqueror, and William Rufus, his brother, and their 
ancestors for ever. The priory has disappeared, with 
the exception of the church, which still stands in the 
south-east corner of the Castle area. The south transept 
has fallen, and the height of the chancel has been reduced, 
but otherwise it remains a perfect little specimen of 
- Norman work. The west doorway is particularly fine, 
with its many rows of mouldings round the arch, includ- 
ing in one the sign of Sagittarius the archer. As this 
was the badge of King Stephen, it is an indication 
that Henry did not live to see this part of the work 
finished. 7 

The Austin Canons did not stay long at Porchester. 
The priory was only founded in 1133; and some time 
during the unquiet reign of Stephen, between 1145 and 
1153, the monks fled inland, to Southwick, on the other 
side of the hill of Ports Down, and there, 3 miles away, 
they founded a new priory. The road over the hill is 
still known as Abbot’s Lane, and the site of the old 
monastic tithe-barn at Southwick goes by the name of 
Canon’s Barn. 


Porchester Castle was visited no less than eighteen 
times by King John, who was probably intent on hunting 
expeditions in the Forest of Bere. 

When Edward I came to the throne, a commission 
was appointed to inquire into the sources of the royal 
revenues. It was reported that the king owned a 
meadow at Porchester, at the back of the Castle, where 
archery was practised. A meadow near the Castle still 
goes by the name of “ Urchins,”’ and may be the very 
one. The revenue which the king expected to receive 
from Porchester every year was ten ‘ wygones”’ 
(widgeon) and 30 quarters of salt. The wild duck 
would have been plentiful in the marshes round the 
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harbour, and “ Saltern’s Lane ”’ still points the way to 
the old salterns, where sea-water was evaporated. 

There are traces of royal visits through the succeeding 
reigns, and additions and repairs were being made from 
time to time to the keep and the Castle. A “tyler” 
was paid 7d. a day for reroofing the “ chamber” of 
Edward II, who stayed here twice in 1324. 

When Edward III landed at Sandwich after the 
taking of Calais in 1347, the country went nearly wild 
with joy, and the king and queen made a triumphal 
progress, visiting Porchester Castle amongst others. 
The charges for repairing Queen Philippa’s ‘‘ chamber ” 
are recorded. 

From the old Water-gate Edward I, Edward III, and 
Henry V have all set sail for France on their several 
errands. Richard II rebuilt the front of the Land-gate, 
and also built the King’s Hall and the Great Hall, on 
the west and south of the inner bailey. A contemporary 
record shows that he was in such haste to get the building 
finished in 1399, that the work went on after dark by 
candlelight, 26 lb. of candles being consumed thus in 
three months. 

Queen Elizabeth probably made additions also, for 
her arms appear in the stone over one of the lower 
doorways, and are also to be seen on the south wall of 
the nave of the church. 

In the reign of James I the Castle passed into private 
hands, but was continually being hired by the Govern- 
ment, first for a naval hospital, and then for a prison. 
During the Napoleonic Wars as many as eight thousand 
French prisoners were confined here, either in the keep 
or in wooden huts in the Castle grounds ; and the hulks 
in Portsmouth Harbour were also crowded with them. 
A French painter of some reputation spent eight weary 
years on board a floating prison here, and some of his 
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ictures, including one which shows the hulks in Por- 


hester creek, may still be seen in the neighbourhood. 
Porchester Castle re-entered the pages of history 
luring the Great War. 


It served as a station for two 
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sarchlights, one of which was first placed on the walls, 
nd the other in the churchyard. For the one on the 
‘alls the bastion to the north of the water-gate was 
spaired and strengthened ; the floor was cemented, and 


-was roofed over; then the searchlight was mounted 
13 
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on its flat roof. This not proving very satisfactory, 
it was placed on a firm foundation outside the Castle 
walls to the south of the Land-gate. 


THE ROMAN Fort 


The Walls.—_The Roman Walls at Porchester wall 
originally constructed of flint concrete, xo feet thick, 
faced with dressed stone, and with bonding-courses, | 
partly of stone and partly of red tiles. They enclose 
what is almost a square, the site occupied by the fort 
being 620 feet from east to west, and 610 feet from north 
to south, making an area of about g acres. A part of the 
walls has been pulled down at the north-west angle, to 
make way for the keep of the medizval Castle, and the 
rest of the Roman work has been very much patched and. 
repaired, but the walls are quite continuous round all 
four sides, save for the intervention of the medieval 
work. They stand about 20 to 25 feet high. In some 
parts flanged roofing-tiles are used in the bonding- 
courses, put in upside-down, as at Richborough and 
Lympne. These are about 114 inches long, and can best. 
be seen on the inside of the south wall. Much of the 
stone facing is still left on the inner face of the walls, 
especially at the top. Little more than a century ago 
the rampart walk round the walls still existed “in many 


places,” protected by the parapet which we still see, 
and it was regularly used by the sentries keeping wail 
over the prisoners in the Castle. : 

The Bastions.—There were originally twenty great 
hollow semicircular bastions, each Ig or 20 feet in 
diameter, and projecting about 20 feet beyond the walls. 
There was one at each corner, and four were placed inter- 
mediately at regular intervals along each wall. Thirteen 
of the twenty are still standing, about 20 feet high. In 
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medieval times a flint parapet, crenellated, was put along 
the top of both walls and bastions, to protect the rampart 
walk. 

The Gateways.—The Roman fort had probably only 
two main gates on the sites of the two which still exist ; 
a land-gate on the west, and a water-gate on the east. 
The great circular arch, 8 feet wide, on the inner side of 
the water-gate has the appearance of being Roman, and 
the voussoir stones of which it is composed are alter- 
nately lighter and darker, even as the rows of stone are 
arranged in the north wall of Richborough Castle; but 
there the contrast is greater. 

The Ditch.—Along the north wall and round the north- 
west angle there extends, as far as the sea, a ditch, which 
is still filled by the influx of the tide, and was probably 
closed when full by means of a sluice. A similar ditch 
reached the sea from the south side, but it is not notice- 
able now, though it appears to have been still in existence 
about a century ago. These may be merely the remains 
of the medizval moat, formerly encircling the three sides 
of the Castle which do not face the sea, and crossed by a 
drawbridge at the Land-gate in the west wall. 

Coins.—Many Roman coins have in the past been 
picked up on this site, but no record has been kept of 
them. In more recent times, late third and early fourth- 
century coins have been found, but that is all. There 
has never been any attempt at excavation. 

A fibula found here, enamelled, with opalescent blue 
diamonds on a red ground, may be seen in the Norwich 


Museum. 


~ Porchester Castle resembles Pevensey in several 
respects ; in that the Roman walls have been adapted for 
their own use by Norman builders, and have served as an 
enclosing rampart for a medizval castle ; and also in their 
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being from this cause so very well-preserved, although 
much patched and reconstructed. Porchester is the 
only fort of the Saxon Shore which has been utilized 
(and for Government purposes) up to comparatively 
recent times. In two other respects it is unique : first, 
the sea still washes against the bastions at high tide, 
even as it did when the Romans built them; and 
secondly, these bastions are hollow shells throughout, 
having walls of no great thickness, perhaps about 4 feet. 

Professor Haverfield writes in the Victoria County 
History (Hants) : 

“Mr. C. H. Hartshorne in his account of the ruins 
states that fragments of Roman inscriptions are built 
into the wall, to the right of the entrance into the inner 
bailey, but he does not give the text of these inscriptions, 
and I have been unable to discover them or to hear of 
any one who has seen them.” 

It must be only a coincidence that “ to the right of 
the entrance into the inner bailey ”’ there ave some letters 
cut deep into the stone, which seem to be the only 
“inscription ’”’ of any sort visible in the whole place 
(not counting the names of French prisoners cut in the 
walls) ; but these letters, though not recent, are cer- 
tainly not Roman, and appear to be merely the work of 
an idle hour. They look like ROB, inverted, as if seen 
in a looking-glass. ; 

So much for the epigraphic records of Porchester ! 

The church within the Roman walls, now used as the 
Parish Church, was first built, as already stated, in the 
middle of the twelfth century. The south transept was 
destroyed long ago, and also the Priory to which the 
church was attached. The monastic buildings were on 
the south side; there are indications on the outside of 
the south wall of the church of the place occupied by the 
Cloisters ; the lower part of the windows is blocked, and 
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there still exists the string-course which served as a drip- 
stone to the roof of the cloisters. Exactly opposite the 
centre of the south transept arch there are to be seen on 
the inside of the Roman walls nine small arches with 
circular heads recessed into the wall for a distance of 
several feet. The font inside the church is a beautiful 
piece of Norman work of the twelfth century. The 
chancel of the church was originally the same height as 
the nave, but has been made lower during some process of 
restoration. 

A small stone coffin dug up close by many years ago 
is preserved in the church. It is said to be Roman, 
and was for a very young child, as the place for the 
shoulders is only 6} inches across. There is a special 
hollow for the head, and I understand that this disproves 
its supposed Roman origin. 

On one wall of the church is a curious bust, represent- 
ing Sir Thomas Cornwallis, who was groom-porter to 
Queen Elizabeth. The face has been stained with some 
preparation of vermilion which changes colour according 
to the weather, and this is of great interest to the inhabi- 
tants. They say with pride, ‘“ The process is a lost art.” 

Professor Haverfield writes in the Victoria County 
History (Hampshire) : “ The assertion that the church 
stands on the site of a Roman sacellum is a gratuitous 
fiction, devoid of probability.” 

Any one who sets out to visit that part of Porchester 
which is nearest the Castle will find a pretty peaceful little 
village street, lying between the long line of Portsdown 
Hill, with its five massive forts on the north, and the 
great naval station of Portsmouth on the south. Know- 
ing how near it is to Portsmouth, only 3 miles off across 
the harbour, I was not expecting to find it such a 
peaceful backwater. Neither did I think to see so 
much of charm and beauty in the main street, which 
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runs in a southerly direction from the high road between 
Chichester and Southampton, and ends in a cul-de-sac 
at the Land-gate of Porchester Castle. The houses in 
Castle Street, as it is called, are mostly old, and there 
are hardly two alike. Their delightful irregularity is 
further broken by great walnut and chestnut trees, 
and by a famous yew, which towers high above the 
cottage in whose garden it stands, its bare stem reaching 
almost the level of the roof before the foliage begins. 
One house built of red brick, varied and beautiful 
in colour, and with a steep-pitched tiled roof, bears 
the ‘‘ British Fire Office ’’ fire-plate on its face. 
Porchester is famous for just two things, its Castle, 
and its wealth of hardy flowers, and these two each 
add to the beauty of the street. The flowers are wonder- 
ful; I never saw such beds of pansies, such Canterbury 
bells and snap-dragons, such roses and lilies and lark- 
spurs, in a row of cottage gardens; and every house 
has its tempting little display of flowers for sale, 
arranged according to the individual taste of the seller. 
You can almost tell the age and habits and disposition 
of the dwellers in the cottages by the shape and size 
and general character of the bunches outside. The 
old people’s bunches are much more compact and 
solid-looking, and contain a much greater variety of 
flowers, as a rule; and I used to notice that when the 
motor-coaches came in from Portsmouth, bringing tired 
town dwellers, mostly housewives, on an afternoon’s 
outing, it was always these old-fashioned bunches, with 
a bit of rosemary and a bit of thyme, and flowers of 
every hue, that were the great favourites. I was sitting 
painting behind a hedge by the Land-gate of the Castle, 
which is where all the motor-coaches load and unload, 
when I heard two women of the hard-working type 
who were waiting for the coach gloating over their 
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flowers, like children each with a new doll. They had 
got the old-fashioned hard round “ bouquets,” and every 
separate flower had to be loved and appraised, and 
every now and then one of them would burst out with, 
“T’m rare pleased wi’ my bunch o’ flowers,” as if it 
had been a refrain. 

It seems as if Porchester has a special secret for 
making flowers flourish. Its market gardens, which 
lie westward of the village street, are chiefly given up 
to flower-growing, and there you may see fields of 
sweet peas and other hardy flowers awaiting cutting, 
and the whole air is sweet with the breath that blows 
over these fields. 


The great rectangular keep of the Castle towers 
over the street at its southern end, dwarfing even the 
Roman walls and bastions. 

The street widens out as we get near the Castle, 
and a lane forks off on the right, leading to the beach. 
“ Hospital Lane ”’ it is still called, because the garrison 
hospital once stood here—and a stone marks its site. 
Soon after that we see in the meadows on either side 
the grass-covered remains of the earthen ramparts 
which once surrounded the Castle to landward, and the 
mighty keep rises up, standing on a mound round which 
the moat runs, and partly hidden by large trees. 

Our road leads us straight to the Land-Port or 
Land-gate, on the left of which there still stands the 
old guard-house, with its open verandah, which was in 
use when the Castle was a prison. 

The Land-gate, built by Richard II, certainly occupies 
the site of the original Roman gateway, and it is the 
present entrance into the Castle enclosure. At the 
four angles of the much-damaged vaulted roof there are 
to be seen, carved in stone, a cock, a cat, an owl, and 
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a bat, to represent watchfulness. There is a chamber 
above, which was probably a guard-room for sentries, 
and this tactful little reminder would be always greeting 
them. 

The gateway is large enough for the passage of the 
huge motor-coaches which come over from Portsmouth 
and other towns, and make use of the Castle enclosure 
as a ‘‘park.”’ The Castle grounds are a park in another 
sense of the word, for they are the playground and 
pleasure-ground of the neighbourhood. Fétes are held 
in the inner bailey, and the cricket-pitch of the village 
is within the Roman walls. ; 

A Walk round the Walls ——To walk round the out- 
side of the walls from the Land-gate, we can begin by 
striking across the meadow on our left, and following 
the course of the moat round the great keep. We can 
count the bastions as we go. No. 1 still stands, close 
to the Land-gate, behind the little guard-house. Then 
there is a gap; No. 2 has gone, having been replaced 
by a medieval tower which has in its turn been destroyed. 
The great keep occupies the place of the north-west 
angle bastion (No, 3). It looks magnificent, with its 
west wall rising sheer from a grassy mound for nearly 
go feet. The beautiful greys of the stonework are a 
good background for the masses of valerian that grow 
everywhere all over it, some pink, and some a rich 
crimson, seeming able to find a foothold and sufficient 
nourishment in the merest chinks between the stones. 
The medieval curtain-wall here has small square window 
openings all along the top. Against it grow elder trees, 
now in blossom—fair-sized trees, but quite dwarfed 
by their surroundings. On the mound beneath the 
keep-wall cows are lying, lazily chewing the cud, with 
the tree-shaded moat below them. It is nearly empty 
now, of course, for we can only walk right round the 
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Castle when the tide is rather low. Already we see 
ahead of us a bit of the harbour, with Ports Down 
rising above it to the north. We follow round outside 
the moat, and soon are skirting the northern wall of 
the Roman fort. The next bastion, No. 4, still stands, 
but it has got itself very much mixed up with the 
medieval work, and has had a great archway made 
in one side of it. Nos. 5 and 6 rise up in very 
fair condition, on the far side of the moat, which is 
now overhung with wild roses, blossoming as if they did 
not know it was salt water they were bending over. 
Eight courses of bonding-tiles can be seen in No. 6. 

No. 7 has completely disappeared. And now we 
come to the north-east angle, where bastion No. 8 
stands upon the seashore. We climb over the fence of 
the meadow on to the pathway which leads from the 
village to the landing-stage, just where the moat de- 
bouches into the harbour; we cross the moat to the 
steps which lead down on to the beach, and find ourselves 
upon what is known as The Hard, a firm, stony stretch 
of strand running out through the mud in the direction 
of Horsea Island. The pier of Horsea Island is just 
opposite us, and the tall poles of its wireless station 
stretch up into the sky. To the north rises the silvery 
green line of Ports Down, with white chalk-pits cut into 
its sides, and crowned with its dark red forts. The 
waters of the harbour reach right up to the margin of 
the lower road between Havant and Fareham, which is 
part of the main road from Chichester. There is another 
road which goes right along the ridge of Ports Down, 
close by the forts, from which there are magnificent 
views, including Hayling Island and Langstone Har- 
bour, Portsmouth, Southsea, Gosport, and Portsmouth 
Harbour, with the hills of the Isle of Wight in the far 
distance to the west. But that is off our track just 
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now. We are still standing on The Hard at the foot of 
the steps, with the deep channel of the moat cutting 
its way through the shingly sand on our left. That 
clump of trees on the Chichester Road is Paulsgrove, 
where local tradition says that the Apostle of the Gentiles 
landed in the first century. Even if he had ever come 
to Britain it is hardly likely that he would have landed 
there, on the north side of Portsmouth Harbour. At 
Paulsgrove skeletons and coins have been found which 
point to its having been occupied in the Roman period, 
but some other Paul must be responsible for its name. 
Various finds of pottery have been made also in Por- 
chester creek and in Portsmouth Harbour. 

And now we turn to the right along the shore with 
the long line of the east wall above us. We ought to 
be able to see six bastions in this wall, rising from the 
shore, the two at the angles and two on either side of 
the Water-gate, but we find only half that number. 
The stormy waves of many centuries have dashed against 
this wall, and three bastions are missing, the one at the 
south-east angle, which was in the most exposed posi- 
tion of all, and one at either end; Nos. 9, 12, and 13, 
according to our reckoning. They must have succumbed 
long ago, for the gaps they left have been filled up so 
as not to be detected. The south-east corner has been 
built up at right angles where the bastion used to be. 
The sea appears seldom to come right up to the walls 
on either side of the Water-gate, for grass and sea- 
spinach grow plentifully under the walls; and I have 
seen a boatful of bluejackets from Portsmouth come and 
land there just before high tide, and confidently leave 
their clothes on this narrow strip while they bathed. 

The Water-gate has been very much de-Romanized 
on its outer side by medieval builders. It had an 
upper chamber similar to that over the Land-gate ; this 
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one was used by the Government as a tailor’s shop for 
making clothes for the prisoners, when the Castle was 
so full early in the eighteenth century. The prisoners 
used to wear curious yellow clothes, to make escape 
more difficult, and the husband of the old lady with 
whom I was staying told me that his aunt was employed 
to help to make these clothes in the tailor’s shop over 
the Water-gate. 


1) (4 
Vina my 
Pete — 
Map 
Long! 


Fic. 40.—East or Water Gate, Porchester Castle. 


Looking southward now along the walls we see right 
into Portsmouth Harbour, with the King’s yacht lying 
at anchor, and also the huge stationary Vernon, which 
is really two ships, and can accommodate 1400 men at 
a time for instruction about torpedoes, mining, etc. 
And we can distinguish also the largest floating dock 
in the world, 2 miles away ; and Whale Island, known 
to the sailors as ‘‘H.M.S. Excellent’”’; once a mere 
mound in the water, but now become an island of large 
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dimensions from the addition to it of the soil excavated 
from the docks. Farther east are the towers and 
buildings of Portsmouth, wrapped in a glorifying haze ; 
and westward, Gosport (God’s Port), with the dim line 
of the Isle of Wight downs rising above all. 

Now, turning the south-east corner, we see that the 
line of the fort walls soon leaves the shore. Trees come 
right down to the beach after we have passed the next 
bastion, No. 14 (the nearest one in the picture), and a 
steep grassy bank, covered with a tangle of wild roses, 
wild clematis, elders, and hawthorn, slopes from a 
meadow up to the foot of walls and bastions. On this 
wall no fewer than five bastions remain in a more or 
less perfect condition—14, 15, 16, 17, and 18—the last 
being the south-west angle bastion, which is now almost 
entirely of flint without any bonding-courses. There is 
a good deal of ivy on them—too much ivy, for it hides 
the stonework and is also injuring it. The meadow is 
down for hay, so we have to keep along a path which 
follows the shore, until it turns inland in a line with the 
west wall. Two more beautiful bastions make our tale 
complete, 19 and 20 ; and they show the rows of bonding- 
tiles, and of slabs of stone very plainly at intervals; 
but herring-bone work in the masonry betrays the 
medieval mender, and it is easy to see they have been 
much repaired. Along the wall still lies the cement 
foundation of a searchlight used during the Great War. 

And now we come through a little gate out on to 
the road, and find ourselves back at the Land-gate, 
having completed our square, 

I had a practical proof of the pride which Ports- 
mouth people take in the fact that Charles Dickens was 
born at Portsea and spent there the first four years of 
his life. I took the train one morning from Porchester 
in order to visit the Portsmouth Museum and see what- 
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ever relics of Porchester there might be there. Outside 
Portsmouth station I asked a policeman the way to 
“The Museum.” ‘“ Jump on this tram,” said he, 
“ and ask the conductor to put you down at the Museum.” 
I did as I was told, and after travelling some time I 
was put down at the door of a smallish house with 
“ Dickens Museum” over the door. I thought it 
might possibly combine two purposes, so I went up the 
steps. A lady came forward, and of her I inquired 
where Roman antiquities could be found. ‘“ Oh, you 
want the other Museum,” said she; “‘ but now you are 
here you will come in and see what we have got ?”’ At 
the moment I could not bring myself to be interested 
in Dickens relics, for my time was limited; I wanted 
to be back in Porchester at the right time of day for 
one of my subjects; so I resisted her blandishments, 
and left her standing with an almost shocked expression 
at my apparent lack of appreciation of Dickens. Some 
day I hope to have the opportunity of proving the 
contrary. 

The ‘other Museum” was quite in the opposite 
direction, in the old Guildhall, and there was not a great 
deal to see when I got there. There was nothing what- 
ever in the way of coins or pottery of the Roman period 
from Porchester. I saw some old drawings of 1760 of 
the interior and exterior of the Castle area. The tower 
which stood to the south of the keep, built out of a 
bastion, was still standing then, but is gone now. Other- 
wise the Roman walls were very much as they are at 
present. 

Also I was shown things made for sale by the French 
prisoners in the Castle—ships beautifully carved, and 
looking like ivory, but made out of beef-bones ; chess- 
men carved out of mutton-bones, half of them stained 
dark, and with a chess-board of inlaid wood, a darker 
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wood and a lighter ; delicately worked straw-mats, made 
out of straw from their beddings, and dyed in different 
colours—who knows how ? 

But as far as I was concerned all these things were 
rather in the nature of the “ bag ” of a wild-goose chase. 
However, I had at least learned what there wasn’t to see ! 

One morning I engaged a boatman to take me out 
into the harbour, that I might sketch the Castle from 
the water. He told me that the mud at low tide was 
very dangerous. He and three others had once been 
to Portsmouth to see a football match, in a punt meant 
only to hold one. Coming back, it overturned, and they 
lost the oars. Two of them stuck to the punt and got 
home somehow, by pushing it along. He and the other 
started to crawl home on all fours across the mud; the 
only safe way is to travel so, with the palms of the 
hands spread out flat. The other fellow managed badly, 
stood up, and got stuck fast in the mud. Meanwhile 
the tide was rising rapidly. The only thing my boatman 
could do was to hurry home and come back with a boat ; 
and this he did, in spite of the entreaties of his friend 
not to leave him. He got back just in time, when the 
captive was already up to his neck in the water. For 
walking on the mud it is really necessary to have boards 
tied on to your feet, like skis. 

Another time I got leave to sketch the Castle from 
Horsea Island pier, but I had to be fetched in a service- 
boat and was deposited on the pier with strict orders 
not to go on to the island, because it is the wireless 
station. Andso I had to “stay put ” until a bluejacket 
came with a boat to take me off again. 

At high tide a very fine view of the Castle is to be 
had from the grass-covered sea-walls which run all 
round the northern part of Portsmouth Harbour. This 
is a favourite Sunday walk of the people of Porchester. 
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The embankment runs at a distance of only 250 or 300 
yards from the village street with low land lying 
between ; it is reinforced on the seaward side by walls 
made of rough blocks of chalk heaped up, and kept 
in place by wooden piles. In spite of these precautions, 
during the war the sea broke through, and flooded the 
street. People sleeping in a house built all on one 
floor woke to find their beds floating, and their faces 
very little below the ceiling. Fortunately the water 
rose no higher, and no lives were lost, though the street 
was like a canal. 

The Castle looks beautiful, surrounded by its trees, 
rising out of the waters of the harbour on a still summer’s 
evening, seen either from the sea-walls or from the 
Chichester Road. 

I spent one evening at Porchester when the whole 
of the harbour was like a mirror; a serene and glorious 
summer’s evening, without a breath stirring, and with 
a glowing sunset light shed abroad over everything, and 
reflected back from the still water. I met my boatman 
and asked him if it was often as beautiful as that. He 
sympathetically answered, ‘‘I have lived here all my 
life, and I never saw it quite like this before.”’ 

It may sound absurd to those who have only seen 
Portsmouth Harbour under unfavourable conditions, 
but I could think of nothing less than the lagoons of 
Venice with which to compare it that evening. 

In Stukeley’s sketches of Porchester, made in Sept- 
ember 1723, exactly two centuries ago, he shows the 
peninsula bare and treeless. Nowadays one of the great 
charms is the grouping of the trees around the Castle ; 
and Stukeley was very fond of trees; he would cer- 
tainly have put them in if they had been there. 

It is a strange scene from the Castle walls at low tide 
as one looks southward 3 miles across the mud flats— 
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not a movement to be seen in all that wide expanse 
except the smoke from distant vessels in the harbour, 
and perhaps on the mud a solitary figure, with boards on 
its feet, gathering seaweed or shell-fish. The bright 
green of the seaweed tinges the whole extent. Por- 
chester Creek twists its way through the mud, at such 
a low level as to be almost out of sight. And what a 
medley of masts and cranes there is at the entrance to 
the harbour, just visible in a blue haze! The popping 
of the guns is a constant accompaniment, to which one 
becomes accustomed after a time. 

As we look northward up the village, we see the tall 
column of Nelson’s Monument on the top of Ports Down 
exactly at the end of the street, rising above the houses. 

North of the harbour there are farms, the fields of 
which slope up the sides of Ports Down. 

The story goes that all the land in Porchester parish 
once consisted of three very big fields, each divided 
up amongst different farmers, but without separating 
hedges or walls. Things went along very happily until 
one farmer was lazy and would not gather in his crops, 
while all the others were waiting to turn their sheep 
into the stubble. At last in desperation they combined 
to do the work for him, which was just what he wanted ; 
but after that the hedges and fences were made, to 
separate one man’s land from another’s. 

I stayed at Porchester with a delightful old couple 
who live in Castle Street. A friend who made inquiries 
for me came back with the news that she had found a 
house where the “ Vicar” had lived until he married. 
This sounded promising, and I was thinking of calling at 
the Vicarage to ask a few questions ; but I looked in at 
the rooms first, and then learned that the “ Vicar ’”’ in 
question had married about thirty years ago! However, 
I was quite satisfied that the rooms would suit me, and 
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engaged them there and then. Mr. Pharoah is a gardener 
by profession, but he also helps his wife a good deal in 
the house. I had the front sitting-room, where every 
day large bunches of flowers were set at an attractive 
angle in the window to catch the eye of the passer-by, 
and I learnt to take a keen personal interest in their fate. 
I was quite disappointed if they were still there when I 
returned in the evening after a day’s painting. 

Mr. Pharoah is not only a gardener; he is the Por- 
chester Poet, and gets commissions from local people to 
write their requirements in verse. The fishmonger who 
comes in a cart on regular days advertises his wares in 
lines written by him. I was shown books full of his 
writings, and have permission to quote one at length. 
I chose it for its human interest, and for the true picture 
it presents of the life of this devoted couple. But the 
wife is not really a scold and a termagant ; that is all part 
of the fun! And of all his writings she likes this the best. 
Others are serious, and more melodious, with real zdeas 
here and there ; and certainly he takes great joy in their 
‘ production. 

Hear him now on the subject of his wife : 


MY OLD GAL 


“A funny old pal is my old gal, 
And her name is Emma, Emma Sal ; 
She’s up in arms when the work’s about, 
And with a short brush she puts to rout 
The cobwebs, the dirt, and all the dust, 
And makes me laugh as if fit to bust. 


She ofttimes gets me fair on the string, 
While her sharp, clear voice doth loudly ring, 
Giving her orders in measured tones, 

Like electricity through your bones: 

“Wash up the cups, the saucers, and plates!’ 
(Jobs I abhors, and perfectly hates.) 
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‘Now then, boss, you scrub the kitchen floor ; 
Don’t sit there, but open wide the door. 

The fire won’t burn; don’t you see the smoke ? 
Get a move on, you silly old moke! 

I could do it twice before you shift, 

So no back answers ; move yourself, swift ! 


‘For I must go up and make the bed; 
Not only that, the fowls must be fed ; 
Get the cabbage ready, peel the spuds ; 
Don’t stand gaping, you silly old dud! 
You know I’m all behind with my work, 
Got to cook dinner, and mend your shirt.’ 


Oh dear me, sad! This dirty old hole! 

I get like a sweep, as black as a coal, 

You can keep on sweeping, sweep, Sweep, Sweep, 
It gets on your nerves and makes you weep, 
Fills you up with sorrow, care, and pain ; 

Dirt gone to-day, to-morrow’s here again ! 


But all the same, my old gal and I 

Keeps jogging on and never says die. 

She cleans the brass and I cleans the plate, 
But oh! she does go the devil’s own rate— 
Like a steam-engine, or an aeroplane, 

Keeps the pace up, never on the wane. 


So let us keep smiling, smile, smile, smile, 
For we mustn’t go round, but jump the stile ; 
Straight as a dart, never left or right, 
Striving to be cool in life’s great fight ; 

Never heeding tales, nor what ‘they’ say, 
But just do our duty, day by day.” 


Mrs. Pharoah excelled more as a vaconteuse, and, to 
be quite fair, I will give one of her stories here : 

“One day Pharoah brought me home a present of a 
little pig, and I said, ‘ Wherever am I going to put it ?’ 
There wasn’t any place but the greenhouse, so it had to 
go there, in amongst the flower-pots. And then I was 
afraid it would be lonely, so I had to get another to keep 
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it company. I always do feed things well, and they got 
so fat that they couldn’t stand; they had to sit down to 
eat their food. At last the weather began to get hot, and 
every one said they would melt right away in the green- 
house, so I had to sell them. I was that sorry, for I loved 
them little pigs ; I’ll never have little pigs again.” 

But really to appreciate her story and his verses it is 
necessary to have seen her rosy, good-tempered face and 
her wavy white hair parted in the middle; and to have 
seen him on all fours scrubbing the kitchen floor at one 
time, and at another scorching down the village street to 
the choir practice on his tricycle. 


No one would guess to look at the frontispiece of this 
book that one of the petty ‘‘ tragedies ”’ of life was being 
enacted with the great tower for a background. But so 
it was. Soon after I began my sketch two boys came 
along in the precious hour allowed for lunch, drawn, as I 
had been, by the high tide. . They brought one bathing- 
dress between them, and they tossed up to decide who 
should have it first. The younger won the toss, and 
undressing behind the bushes, he was soon making rapid 
strokes round the tower and was out of sight. And 
then—the tragedy was that he wouldn’t come back ! 
The other one called and hallooed and pleaded and 
threatened in vain when half-time was up—glanced 
at his wrist-watch, and called again, and then stood 
still, chafing and helpless, while I looked on, rather 
amused at the situation. However, the mischievous 
one repented in time ; his bobbing dark head appeared 
round the side of the bastion, and soon the anxiously 
awaited and dripping garment exchanged hands. 


F CA AP TE RX 
BRANCASTER 


“ Trackway and Camp and City lost, 
Salt Marsh, where now is corn; 
Old Wars, old Peace, old Arts that cease, 
And so was England born!” 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


r ‘ie fort of BRANODVNVM was situated on 
one of the lagoons of north Norfolk, a spot 
probably quite uninhabited before the 

Romans chose it as the site for their fort. It was 

placed so as to command the entrance to the Wash, 

and to the little harbours all along this coast. 

We learn from the Nottia that the garrison consisted 
of a regiment of Equites Dalmatz or Dalmatian Horse. 
And it would seem to have been very necessary to have 
swift horsemen at this isolated post, to keep up inland 
communications, and to fly to any part of the low coast 
where the enemy might be planning to land. 

Brancaster can best be visited from Hunstanton, or 
from Burnham Market, by those who travel by train or 
on foot. The site of the fort is 8 miles from Hunstanton 
and 2% miles from Burnham Market. A motor-bus 
passes it nowadays, so it is not quite such a quiet road 
as formerly. Part of the village clusters round a 
“ staithe ”’ or quay beside the roomy creek, where the 
tide rises as much as Q feet. 
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There is very little to distinguish the site at a casual 
glance. It lies just the other side of the north wall of 
the road, a short distance east of Brancaster village, but 
no trace of Roman wall or building can now be seen. 
A slight elevation of the ground and the fragments 
of brick and pottery strewn about are all there is to 
guide us. 

Sir Henry Spelman in his Icenia (about 1600) 


Fic. 41.—Map of the Brancaster neighbourhood. 


gives the height of the walls above ground as 12 feet. 
Two hundred years later all the stones were cleared 
away and used in the erection of a huge malt-house, said 
to be the largest in England. 

In 1846 the owner of the site, the Rev. James Lee 
Warner, excavated the foundations, and found that the 
walls were 11 feet thick, constructed of concrete, and built 
with facing-stones and bonding-courses of a local white 
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sandstone. The eastern gate had apparently flanking 
bastions. The angles of the walls were rounded, as at 
Reculver, and within the north-east angle there was found 
to have stood a small rectangular guard-chamber. The 
area of the fort is said to have been a square of 570 feet, 
with gateways on the east and west. 

Some slight traces of buildings within the fort were 
found. 


ROAD 


rrom BRANCASTER 


Fic. 42.—Plan of Fort, Brancaster. (From Victoria History of Norfolk.) 


The objects discovered on the site include fragments 
of Samian and other pottery, a statuette of Mercury, 
3 inches high, and tools and implernents of bone and 
metal. 

There was also a fourth-century Christian ring 
inscribed VIVAS IN DEO. This is interesting, as 
showing the Christian variant on the popular inscription, 
VIVAS. (“ Long life to you !”) 
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Many coins have been found : a Republican denarius, 
Janus Bifrons, a coin of Claudius, and another of Pius, 
a “ Third Brass’ of Carausius, and one of Chlorus, as 
well as many others of the third and fourth centuries. 
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Fic. 43.—Plan of Guard-chamber, Brancaster. (From V2etorza 
History of Norfolk.) 


Fear 


There are several features of this fort which give 
ground for the belief that it is of earlier origin than the 
Saxon Shore system of coast defence. Its square shape 
and rounded corners, and the early coins found on the 
site, all point this way. But nothing certain can be 
known without excavation. 
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It may well be that Brancaster was a harbour for the 
Classis Britannica in the early days of the Roman 
occupation ; that it was later fortified, possibly after 
the insurrection of 61 A.D., and that it was included in 
the Saxon Shore scheme at the end of the third century. 
But, as Professor Haverfield wrote in rgor, “ till the 
spade helps us, we can hardly do more than affirm that 
here in the fourth century stood a fort ” (Victoria County 
History : Norfolk). 

A road 33 feet wide was found to enter at the east 
gate of the fort, and to run across it for a distance of 
360 feet westwards. 

An interesting route for visiting Brancaster is to 
trace on foot the Peddar’s Way (Norfolk dialect for the 
Pedlar’s Way), which runs through the eastern uplands 
of Norfolk in a north-north-westerly direction, from the 
very south to the very north of the county, a distance of 
some 40 miles. Professor Haverfield considered that it 
must have some relation to the fort at Brancaster, 
although its termination at Holme near the coast is a 
little more than 4 miles west of the fort. He says: 
‘‘ There is no other known road to Brancaster, and the 
road has no other visible purpose.” 

From Fring, where a Roman pavement has been 
found, to Castleacre (a distance of 14 miles) it is still in 
use, and is traceable again at intervals to the borders of 
Suffolk ; from Great Palgrave to North Pickenham, and 
again close by Wretham station; and it crosses the 
boundary line between the two counties half-way 
between Rushford and Riddlesworth. 

Some fragments of Roman pottery were found in 
1861 near the former course of the Peddar’s Way at 
Holme. 


CHAPTER XI 
BURGH CASTLE 


‘‘Bulwarked round, and armed 
With rising towers.” 
GLOVER, 


HE Roman fort called in the Notitia list 
Gariannonum is now generally recognized as 
the present Burgh Castle in Suffolk. It is 
situated in the north of that curious little corner 
of Suffolk which robs Norfolk of its coast-line for a 
distance of about 10 miles. This is known as Lothing 
Land, and in Queen Elizabeth’s time it was called The 
Isle of Lovinge land, or Lothingland. In an old docu- 
ment of 1547, which makes an appeal for defence of the 
island against invasion, these words occur : 

“ And the main sea environeth the said island about 
six miles and meeteth with the said waters [#.e. the 
rivers Yare and Waveney, with Oulton Broad] at one 
end of the Island, and meeteth them at the other end 
within a flighte-shoote where the ground is verie low 
and was an havens mouth sometimes. And may as it 
seemeth in a short space be cut through again without 
any great charge.” 

It seems unlikely that even in Roman times there 
was a channel navigable for vessels at the south of 
Lothingland, for the fort of Gariannonum could then 
have been taken in the rear; on these coasts there is 
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Fic. 44.—Map of Burgh Castle and neighbourhood (From the 
Archeological Journal.) 
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constant change, and we know that Lothingland would 
have been called an island even if it only became so at 
very high tides. : 

The Waveney is the natural boundary between 
Suffolk and Norfolk, and the way in which it twists 
northwards before joining the Yare accounts for the 
inclusion in the county of Suffolk of this odd corner 
of land. 

Two processes, if left unchecked, are constantly going 
on along this coast : the encroachment of the sea upon 
the land, and the silting up of the river mouths. 

We know that there was at one time a channel at 
Kirkley, making Lothingland an island; this was silted 
up. Then later an elaborate harbour scheme for Lowes- 
toft, completed in 1831, was wrecked by the same in- 
sidious process. At the present day Lothingland is — 
separated from the rest of Suffolk by an artificial channel, 
with special means of protection against sand-drift and 
sea-breach. 

Lowestoft, by the way, takes its name from Lothing- 
land, at the southern extremity of which it is situated. 

Camden wrote in his Britannia: “I dare not affirm 
that Great Yarmouth was the old Gariannonum where 
formerly the Stablesian horse lay in garrison against the 
barbarians. Nor yet the neighbouring little village of 
Castor ... though there is a report that the river 
Yare had another mouth just under it. But as I am 
thoroughly convinced that the Gariannonum was at 
Burgh Castle in Suffolk, which is scarce two miles distant 
from the other side of the river, so I am apt to think 
that Yarmouth rose out of its ruins, and that Castor 
was one of the Roman castles, placed also at a mouth 
of the Yare now shut up.” 

There is very good ground for believing that much 
more than Camden dreamt of has been “shut up” 
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since Roman times ; that a great part of this country, 
now marshland, was formerly beneath the sea, and that 
the valleys of the Yare, the Waveney, and the Bure were 
wide arms of the sea cutting into the land for a distance 
of 10 or 12 miles. The estuaries of these three rivers 
then all united in one broad mouth, known as Garienis 
Ostium (the Door or Mouth of the Yare). The earliest 
reference to this estuary is found in the works of the 
geographer Ptolemy of the second century, and is as 
follows : 
Longitude. Latitude. 


Garieni flu. ost. at 21 55°20 
Extensio aie Me 21°15 55°6 


The Rev. J. J. Raven writes in the Suffolk Archeo- 
logical Proceedings, vol. 6: “The tendency of the 
measurements is to thrust the mouth of the Garienis 
northward, and the Extensio eastward. . . . Ptolemy’s 
degrees of longitude, it must be remembered, start 
from Fortunatae Insulae, which are generally regarded 
as the Canary Islands.” 

There is in the possession of the Corporation of 
Yarmouth an interesting map called the Hutch Map, 
from the chest in which it was kept. It shows the 
Garienis Ostium as it was supposed to be in 1000 A.D., 
and was copied about the time of Elizabeth from a more 
ancient map. 

Between the Isle of Lovinge-land and the Isle of 
Flegg in this map the Garienis Ostium makes a wide 
barrier of water. The Isle of Flegg included the Hun- 
dreds of East and West Flegg, and Caister (now called 
Caister-by- Yarmouth) stood at its south-east corner. 

There is a note written on this map, concerning the 
site of Yarmouth: “ This being a sande in the mayne 
sea at that tyme is nowe become the seate of a verye 
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stronge Towne beinge very well walled & rampared to 
the top of the walle & that towne is nowe called by ye 
name of the Towne of Great Yarmouthe in Norfolke.”’ 

So it appears that Great Yarmouth is built on a sand- 
bank or sandy ridge at the entrance to the ancient 
Garienis Ostium, a sandbank formed partly of the 
material brought down by the three rivers Yare, Waveney, 
and Bure, and deposited by them where their waters 
met the tide, as usually happens on this coast, and 
partly of sand and shingle piled up by heavy seas. 

It is clear that the Roman fort of Gariannonum 
was built to command the entrance into these three 
rivers, and that it took its name from this same Garienis 
Ostium which the three rivers combined to form: 
the very name that remains with us still in the “‘ Yare,” 
and ‘“‘ Yarmouth,” which had an intermediate form, 
“ Gernemutha.”’ 

Yarmouth already existed in Saxon times, but 
it was probably what is now called Southtown, on the 
right bank of the Yare. 

“Yare town”’ is mentioned in Domesday Book, 
and may have been the beginning of the town on the 
sandbank. I know of some people now living at Great 
Yarmouth, far west of the present seashore, whose house 
is built on a wrecked Spanish galleon, said to be one of 
the Armada of 1588. 

John Ives tells us in his Gariannonum that in the 
marshes and even at the walls of the Roman fort there 
have been found parts of anchors, rings, and other 
pieces of iron for maritime uses. Also all round the 
site are found immense quantities of sea-shells, parti- 
cularly of the oyster, several feet deep. The garrison 
never could have eaten all these, even if they had sat 
up all night, although the Rutupine oysters were so 
celebrated and were artificially fattened. 
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Fic, 45.—Map of Burgh Castle neighbourhood, showing coast-line 
as it may have been in Roman times. 
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Further evidence that the sea once reached many 
parts of this district which are now high and dry is found 
in the Domesday Book list of salinz, or salt-pans. These 
were reservoirs into which the sea water was allowed to 
flow at high tide; and then it was prevented from 
retiring with the ebb. Thus salt was obtained, by 
evaporation. 

_NVillages now as much as 8 or 9 miles from the sea are 
down on this list, such as Halvergate and South Wal- 
sham; but all the places mentioned are on low-lying 
land where the sea might have once flowed. 

Place-names also give us a key. It seems strange 
that such names as “ Herringby ”’ and “ Herringfleet ” 
should be found 3 or 4 miles from salt water, till we learn 
that one was probably on the south coast of the Isle 
of Flegg, and the other on the west coast of the Isle of 
Lothingland. 

What we now know as the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Broads, those large shallow lakes which seem like mere 
expansions of the rivers, or flooded fens, would then 
have been the deepest parts of the inland sea. 

History.—The Notitia list provides the only historical 
record of the fort of Gariannonum. It is not men- 
tioned in the Antonine Itinerary. 

The garrison consisted of a regiment of Stablesian 
Horse, others of which were posted, according to the 
Notitia, at Pelusium on the Nile, and in Scythia and 
Meesia. It is noticeable in the list that in the case of 
this fort and of Branodunum, and of these two alone, 
the name of the regiment [of horse] is followed by an 
adjective formed from the name of the fort itself. 


Praep, equitum Dalmatarum Branodunensium, Branoduno, 
Praep,. equitum Stablesianorum Gariannonensium, Gariannono. 


A number of horses’ bones and teeth have been | 
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unearthed at Burgh Castle, but there is no evidence 
that they date from the Roman period; we can only 
say they may be relics of the mounts of the Stablesian 
cavalry. 

The site of Gariannonum has long been traditionally 
identified with a castrwm mentioned by Bede in his 
History of the Church as having been given by Sigebert, 
King of East Anglia, to the Irish monk Fursey, for the 
building of a monastery. There is no definite proof that 
this is the place where Fursey lived and worked, but 
it seems not unlikely. 

Bede’s account of the building of the monastery 
is as follows : 

“Strengthened by a vision, Fursey took care to 
build with all speed a monastery on the site which he had 
received from King Sigebert, and to establish therein 
regular discipline. Moreover, the monastery was 
pleasantly situated in the neighbourhood of woodland 
and sea, and was built in a certain castrum, which in 
the Anglian tongue is called Cnobheresburg—that is to 
say, the township of Cnobher; subsequently Anna, 
the king of that province, and certain of his nobles, 
embellished it with more imposing buildings and gifts.” 

If systematic excavations were carried out on the 
site no doubt the existence of even a wattle-and-daub 
monastery and church in Saxon times could be either 
proved or disproved. King Sigebert reigned from 631 
to 634, and Anna from 635 to 654. 

Up to the present only one Saxon coin has been 
found on the site, and that is a sceatta, which came 
into the possession of Sir John Boileau in 1857. It is 
an early type, doubtless as early as the sixth century, 
and it does at least point to a Saxon occupation at some 
period not very much later than that. 

Leland makes only the slightest possible reference to 
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Fic. 46,—Plan of Fort, Burgh Castle, 


this fort in his Itinerary: “ Borow Castelle standith 
aboute the quarters of Laistofte yn Southfolk. Great 
ruines of the waulles of this castelle yet appere.”’ 

The Walls.—The walls of the fort are g feet thick, 
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spreading at the foundations to 11 or 12 feet. Each 
angle is rounded outside. The space enclosed is 640 feet 
long from north to south, and 413 feet wide from east to 
west, making an area of just over 6 acres. 

The west wall is missing, also the ends of the north 
and south walls, but the portions that remain and the 
east wall are in very good preservation. Their average 
height is 154 feet, as measured from the ground outside 
the fort. As we so often find, the ground-level inside is 
higher. 

The walls are built with a core of flints and chalk- 
stones embedded in mortar, and are faced with split 
flints, having their fractured surfaces outwards. There 
are double and triple bonding-courses of bricks at very 
short distances apart. The mortar of the outside of 
the walls is pink with pounded brick. 

The south wall is not parallel to the north wall, but 
leaves the east wall at an angle of 100 degrees instead of 
being at right angles to it. Thus it diverges towards the 
river, perhaps with the idea of bringing the south-west 
angle of the fort as near to the river as possible, for 
convenience in aiming ballista-balls or arrows at an 
enemy coming up the stream. 

The question of the missing wall in this fort, as well 
as at Richborough, Lympne, and Pevensey, is one that 
has divided archeologists into two camps in the past. 
Now, however, it is recognized that a fourth wall did 
exist in every case. Mr. Henry Harrod excavated here 
in 1850 and again in 1855, for the express purpose of 
settling this vexed question. He began by making 

‘investigations at the broken-off ends of the north and 
south walls. Here he was baffled by the fact that the 
slope of the hill on which they stand has been much 
excavated in comparatively recent times for clay, gravel, 
etc., and then filled in again with material from another 
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part of the site. One old labourer remembered hundreds 
of loads of clay being carted from the north side. How- 
ever, enough work was done to prove that the walls had 
extended farther towards the west than they do now, 
and Mr. Harrod discerned traces of the stepping-down 
of the tiles as the wall descended the slope. 

He then made trenches at the foot of the hill on 
which the fort stands, where there runs a public foot- 
path, and he discovered the foundations of the west wall 
along a distance of about 200 feet. He also uncovered 
the oak piles which had been driven into the marshy 
ground before the wall was built, as at Pevensey. Their 
ends had been about g inches square, and they were set 
a foot or so apart, with a mass of clay and mortar firmly 
rammed in between them. Some of them were in a 
wonderfully perfect condition. 

The south wall is very complete for about 140 feet from — 
the south-east angle, although some of it is a good deal 
out of the perpendicular. The outer facing has suffered 
but little, and it gives an excellent idea of what the outer © 
surface of the walls looked like when they were built. 

The total disappearance of the west wall need not 
surprise us. There is a similar disappearance at 
Pevensey, Richborough, and Lympne. The low land 
on which this wall stood is sometimes flooded even now, 
and after the fort had been abandoned the sea walls 
along the river would be neglected. Or it may even be 
that the water came habitually up to the walls at high 
tide, and in course of time undermined the west wall 
until it fell over, just as the bastions at Porchester have 
been destroyed on the water-front. 

The Bastions.—There is a solid round bastion, of 
horseshoe shape, still standing 16 feet high, at each 
rounded angle of the wall—that is, at the north-east 
and south-east corners. There are two similar bastions 
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standing on the east wall, about half-way between the 
angles and the east gateway. There is also one each on 
the north and south sides, rather to the west of the 
centre ; but the one on the south has fallen and lies there 
just as it fell, and the one on the north leans over very 
considerably. These bastions are peculiar in two 
respects. From their bases to a point 7 or 8 feet up 
they are not bonded into the wall, but from that point 
upwards they form one mass with it. It seems probable 
that the builders decided to add the bastions when 
their work had already risen 7 or 8 feet above the ground. 
The other special feature about them is a hole, 2 feet 
deep and 2 feet in diameter, in the top of each. It is 
suggested that these were for some sort of a turntable 
on which a small ballista could be placed. The hole 
can be examined best in the fallen bastion on the south. 

The construction of the bastions is the same as that 
of the walls. There is little doubt that they were origin- 
ally ten in number, with four along the west wall as along 
the east. 

The Gateways.—Three gateways are known to have 
existed, the largest being in the centre of the east wall, 
Ir feet 8 inches wide. It is now a mere broken gap, 
with the soil inside several feet higher than it is out- 
side. In a line with the inside face of the wall Mr. 
Harrod found a trench running across the gateway, 
15 inches wide, which appeared to indicate the place of 
a timber threshold. Inside the gate on either side were 
the remains of a low wall, turning at right angles at a 
point ro feet 7 inches within the fort, possibly the last 
traces of a pair of guardhouses. 

The other two gates were posterns, only 5 feet wide, 
and are hardly distinguishable. They were approxi- 
mately in the centre of the north and south walls, as 
located by Mr. Harrod. 
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Ditch.—There seems little trace of an artificial ditch. 
On the east side there is none whatever ; on the north 
and south there are depressions of the ground, but these 
may be the natural formation. The Church Terrier of 
1611 mentions a “‘ Castle Ditch,” but it may have been 
only what we see now. Ives speaks with great con- 
fidence of a ditch 8 feet deep. Excavation alone could 
settle this question, like so many others. 

Inner Butldings.—Mr. Harrod trenched across the 
remains of the hill which Ives, in the eighteenth century, 
calls the Pretorium, and of which very little was then 
left, and he uncovered the foundations of a chamber 
164 feet square, which had along its southern side a 
channel or flue formed of flanged tiles. There was some 
indication of a furnace outside at the south-east corner. 
Its south side was formed by the fort wall, adhering to 
which was a fragment of its west wall with signs of 
plastering upon it. It may have been part of a 
bath-house. a 

Coins.—The coins found at Burgh Castle have been 
mostly those of the later Emperors, but Ives mentions 
one of Domitian. No exact record has been kept. 
A good coin of Gallienus (260-68) was put into the 
church offertory at Gorleston in the eighties of last 
century, but there is no knowing where it came from ! 
And this is just an example of the difficulty of keeping a 
record of the finds that are made. 

Professor Haverfield would have nothing to say to the 
suggestion that Burgh Castle was supported bysubsidiary 
posts at Caister or Reedham or anywhere else. He says: 
“ The other forts of the Saxon Shore stood each by itself, 
alone, and Burgh Castle would naturally be like the rest.” 
“The Saxon Shore represented what the Government 
was able to do, not what it may have wished to do, in the 
direction of protecting south-eastern Britain.” 
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Burgh Castle is best visited from Yarmouth or from 
Lowestoft. If one is travelling by train, Yarmouth is 
the most convenient station, though Belton is rather the 
nearer. 

The river Waveney, on which the fort stands, is 
crossed by train from London just beyond Beccles, 
where it is seen as a beautiful stream, with sailing 
_ vessels on its willow-fringed reaches. We cross the 
Waveney again 6 or 7 miles farther on, between 
Haddiscoe and St. Olaves; and later we see it twist- 
ing round heather-covered Fritton Warren, in a land 
of windmills and white sails. 

At Yarmouth (South Town) I had to find the Burgh 
Castle bus; and there it was, just over the bridge, look- 
ing like a great green caterpillar, with a waterproof 
awning. In the bus I found myself seated next to a 
clergyman who turned out to be the Rector of Burgh 
Castle, so when I made inquiries of the conductor as to 
my destination, he was able to answer them and kindly 
did so, for I knew nothing about the house I was going to 
except the address; and after we had travelled 4 or 5 
miles, he pointed out to me the long line of the walls of 
the Roman fort, several fields away on our left. When 
the bus reached the terminus I was met by a little 
girl in a white pinafore, with her hair in two plaits, who 
had been sent to carry my luggage; and I was delighted 
to find that the house to which I was going was the 
nearest house to the Castle, with the exception of the 
Rectory and the Church Farm. 

At Burgh Castle the Church, the Rectory, and the 
Church Farm form a little group, sheltered by large 
trees, at the extreme west end of the village, and are 
separated only by a little strip of marsh land from the 
river Waveney above which they lie. And the Castle 
also stands near, on ground which rises about 30 feet 
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above the river, a little upstream from the Church 
and the Rectory. 

I found the house to which I had come appeared to 
teem with little girls in white pinafores. I wanted a 
letter posted. ‘“‘ Oh, one of my little girls will do it.” 
I asked the way to the Castle. ‘‘ Oh, one of my little 
girls will take you after tea.” 

And there, sure enough, was one of them waiting to 
be my guide. She was a blue-eyed sprite with a mass of 
red-gold hair, and as we went I learned from her that 
they were all ‘‘ boarded-out ”’ children who had lost their 
parents. ‘‘ But,” she added quaintly, “‘ Mother likes us 
to call her ‘ Mother ’ because she thinks it is more home- 
like for us.” 

So had I come to stay ina miniature orphan-asylum ? 
No, indeed ; it was just a happy little home, ruled by love 
and kindness. I learned later that this good ‘‘ Mother,” 
though she had kept single all her life, had been rearing 
telays of orphan children for twenty-eight years; that 
her eldest ‘‘ son’ lived next door to her, a married man 
with a boy of his own, but still calling her ‘‘ Mother ”’ ; 
that she had lost “sons” in the war, and had 
“ daughters’ out at service. One “daughter” had 
lived eight years with her and had never missed a 
single day’s schooling. 

My little guide was very polite, and smiled and said, 
“Yes, miss,” to everything I said. There is a beautiful 
holly hedge outside the house, high and thick, and very 
trimly kept. It made me think of Roman walls, so I 
said when admiring it, “‘ Why, it is just like a fortifica- 
tion.” “ Yes, miss,” said Ruby. ‘‘ Do you know what 
a fortification is?’ said I. ‘‘ No, miss, but I suppose 
it must be some sort of a hedge.’”’ And she was not so 
very far wrong. at 
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On the left, past the Church, with its beautiful trees, 
there is a lane called Church “‘ Loke ’—a new word to 
me, meaning a- private road. This leads us to the 
Roman fort, which we soon see on our right, across a 
field of clover. 

The land on which it stands was bought by Sir John 
Boileau of Ketteringham Park in 1846, because he 
thought the Roman walls and bastions were in danger of 
being razed to the ground. It was considered then that 
the land would be more valuable for agricultural pur- 
poses if the walls could be destroyed. Now, however, 
public opinion would not permit such an act of vandalism, 
and also it is recognized that it would be almost im- 
possible to remove the walls, even with the help of gun- 
powder and at a great cost. So Sir Maurice Boileau sold 
the ground about two years ago to the farmer of the 
Church Farm lands, because, as he told me, it was a 
long way from his other property, and because the 
conditions which prompted his grandfather to purchase 
it no longer existed. 

A Walk round the Walls.—We reach the fort along a 
field-path which brings us to its south-east angle, with 
the great bastion which stands there leaning slightly over, 
and having brought with it a large portion of the top of 
the wall into which it was bonded. The first thing that 
struck me about this fort as compared with the others 
was that the walls looked so ved. The tile-courses are 
very close together, only about Ig or 20 inches apart as 
a rule, though sometimes as much as 25 inches, and the 
mortar has a great deal of coarsely pounded brick inter- 
mixed. The second thing that struck me was the way 
in which the bastions have been peeled of their facing- 
stones up to about two-thirds of their height, where they 
could most easily be reached ; but the stones remain in 
place to a great extent at the top, and also, curiously 
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enough, for a few feet on either side of the angles where 
the bastions join the walls. This made me wonder 
whether the ivy which still covers the walls in parts had 
formerly been thickest at these angles, and so had pro- 
tected the facing-stones from the spoiler. 

The rounded corner of the fort can be seen beauti- 
fully behind the south-east bastion, because, as I have 
said, that bastion has slipped forward, thus disclosing 
the wall in its lower courses. From this point, looking 
along the south wall, we see a magnificent stretch of it 
still standing, in a very perfect condition, with six rows 
of bonding-tiles, three in a row, at intervals of about 
20 inches. Beyond that is another piece of wall, quite 
as high, which has fallen forward 30 degrees out of the 
perpendicular, and so stands. Lying ahead of us is the 
overturned bastion of the south wall, now almost in front 
of the site of the southern postern gate. Ives tells us 
that it was undermined ‘‘a few years since”’ by the 
force of water running down the ditch after very heavy 
rains. Beyond the creeper-covered mound that it makes, 
we can see the river Waveney, and a streak of the Yare 
also catching the light, and the marshes dotted with 
their many windmills, spreading out to right and left. 

Following along the south wall we come to the gap 
in it left by the fallen bastion, and see through it into 
the interior of the fort, now covered with a crop of 
swedes, whose leaves are turning red and gold these 
September days. Just here, to the west of the bastion 
when it was standing, was the southern postern gate. 
The next stretch of south wall is almost invisible, so 
covered is it with ivy, and by the trees and bushes 
which grow up against it. 

We learn from Ives that in his day there was a great 
hump of ground inside the fort to the west of the southern 
gateway; Stukeley in his plan, made half a century 
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earlier, describes it as a ‘‘ mound higher than the wall.” 
There is nothing whatever left of it now. Ives called it 
“ The Praetorium,” and supposed it to have been formed 
of earth taken from the ditch which he describes as 
8 feet deep. It has, no doubt, been removed for agri- 
cultural purposes since his day, and its history and date 
can never now be ascertained. 

From the inside of the fort there is a fine view of 
the Waveney and the marshes. That large windmill 
just in front of us, with a big black body and a white 
cap and sails, is not for raising water, nor for grinding 
corn, but was built to grind stones for the cement works 
at Berney Arms. It is a much more acceptable addition 
to the view than the chimney of the cement works just 
above the fort, where nothing has been doing for many 
years, and the buildings are fast falling into decay. 

I have counted, far and near, fifteen windmills to 
be seen from the marshes below the fort, and they add 
a great charm to this flat country. The Ordnance 
Survey Map violates my every sense of what is fitting 
by calling them wind-pumps! I aired this grievance to 
the Rector of Burgh Castle, who had most kindly shown 
me an open door into his library. We looked up “ mill” 
in the “ Century ” dictionary, and found it was defined 
as “‘a machine which does its work by rotary motion.” 
So they ave ‘mills’?! Of course the Ordnance Survey 
would claim that ‘“ wind-pump ” is a more exact defini- 
tion; but who would ever speak of ‘‘ Rembrandt’s 
Pump”? And yet nearly all ‘of Holland’s famous 
windmills are made for raising water. 

But to continue our walk outside the walls. Looking 
through the south gateway we see Breydon Water, 
that fine stretch of water, half a mile wide at high tide, 
which receives the rivers Yare and Waveney just after 
they join. We can follow the sea-wall on its south 
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side nearly as far as Yarmouth—for about 3 miles, a 
pleasant walk except on a scorching day. 

The fallen bastion next demands our attention, for 
the hole in the top can easily be examined as it lies on 
its side. Ives claimed that he could see on its base the 
imprint in the mortar of planks on which it had been 
built. A trunk of ivy 7 inches thick now climbs up its 
almost perpendicular base, and wild hops and white 
convolvulus ramp luxuriantly all over it, making it no 
easy matter to look closely at any part, but I thought 
I could see some straight lines in the mortar which 
might have marked the edges of planks. 

The path now slopes down very rapidly beyond the 
fallen bastion, and a regular thicket of trees and shrubs— 
wild plum-trees, elders, and hawthorn—rises up between 
us and the south wall, shrouding also some great broken 
masses of the wall which apparently came down with 
the bastion. And so we descend by a grassy lane to 
the marsh ; there we bend round to the right, to where 
the path runs along the foot of the hill, for just in this 
path Harrod traced the foundations of the west wall. 
We see on our right the field within the fort sloping 
down towards us, but it is not so steep as to interfere 
with its cultivation. Farther north the ground falls 
westwards in a very steep bank, partly covered with 
undergrowth, and with great trees standing along its 
upper edge, within the fort. This is known as Bunker’s 
Hill, down the slope of which the children used to love 
to slide, but the farmef has discouraged them by covering 
it with brambles and brushwood. It was this north-west 
part of which Harrod says that “an old labourer re- 
membered hundreds of loads of clay being carted away 
from the hill on the north immediately on the line 
where the wall once ran.” And it was here on Bunker’s 
Hill that a find was made in 1912, of fragments of roofing 
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tiles, and of pottery, and a number of small coins, suggest- 
ing the former existence of a tiletroofed guard-chamber 
in the near neighbourhood, on the north wall. We have 
to climb up this steep slope in order to follow round 
outside the north wall. Here again there is quite a 
thicket, and the ground falls away rapidly to the north 
just beyond the wall. 

The northern bastion leans away to the north, but 
it is quite possible to walk round outside it and examine 
it, creeping through brambles and hanging on to the 
steep sides of the hill. After we have passed it, our 
path descends suddenly and we find ourselves back on 
the level of the field in which the east wall stands. We 
have now reached the north-east angle bastion, and can 
inspect the east wall, which is much the most complete. 
Parts of it are very much smothered with ivy; and 
picnic fires have been lit in every sheltered angle where 
the bastions meet the wall, blackening the stones and 
turning the ivy brown. Trippers are allowed to come 
and go as they please, free of charge, and children from 
Yarmouth make a happy playground of the old walls. 
There seems no possible intermediate course between 
closing a place like this to the public, and allowing it 
to be clambered over, and to provide souvenirs of stone 
for the visitors to carry home. 

John Ives, who wrote the book on Burgh Castle 
called Remarks upon the Gariannonum of the Romans, 
to which reference has already been made, was a native 
of Yarmouth. His is an interesting figure. Although 
he only lived to the age of twenty-six, he had already 
made something of a name for himself. He was the 
only descendant of a wealthy father and grandfather 
of the same name, and was born at Yarmouth in 1750. 
His biographer laments that “a more than usual portion 
of his youth was passed under female tuition”; also 
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that, though he was placed later at the Free School of 
Norwich, he was taken away against his own inclina- 
tions, to be employed in his father’s counting-house, 
having thus left school before it was possible for him 
to have acquired any competent knowledge of Greek 
and Latin. He used his spare time in the study of 
antiquities, and formed friendships with antiquarians, 
“from whom,” says his biographer quaintly, “he 
obtained much knowledge, as well as some singularity 
of manners which marked his personal appearance and 
habits.” However, this did not interfere with a 
romantic attachment, ending in an elopement, by which 
he surprised his friends in 1773. He obtained a special 
licence from the Archbishop of Canterbury and was 
married in Lambeth Chapel. The depth of his gratitude 
to the Archbishop led him to dedicate to him the “ South © 
View of Gariannonum” which appears in his book: 
“ Dedicated . . . as a public testimony of gratitude 
and respect by His Grace’s most obliged and most 
obedient servant.’’ His parents at first were much 
annoyed at his elopement, but they relented in time 
to engage and furnish a house in Yarmouth, which the 
young couple to their surprise found waiting for them 
on their return; and they also settled an income on 
their son. 

In 1771 Ives had been elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and in the following year the 
Royal Society had admitted him amongst its members. 
By favour of the Earl of Suffolk, the office of Suffolk 
Herald Extraordinary was revived for the purpose of 
being conferred on him. But he did not live to enjoy — 
long his honours and his domestic happiness. After 
less than two and a half years of married life he passed 
away rather suddenly, and was buried at Belton, near 
Burgh Castle, where his tomb may be seen with its 
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long Latin inscription, to make up, I suppose, for his 
lack of Latin during his life-time. His book had been 
published in 1774. He is said to have had ‘“‘a very 
amiable disposition,’ and being heir to an immense 
fortune, he was always trying to help those in distress. 

Burgh Castle Church stands, as I have said, on the 
river Waveney, only a short distance from the fort. 
_ The oldest part of the church is the round tower, made 

of flints and red brick with a few Roman tiles incor- 
porated. It is reckoned to be over eight hundred years 
old. The custom of building round towers in Suffolk 
and Norfolk arose from a purely practical consideration. 
Square flint towers need stone quoins to strengthen 
them, and stone is not easily obtained in these counties. 
So there are at least forty round towers in Suffolk, 
and many more in Norfolk, most of them of Norman 
date. 

The font is a beautiful specimen of the ‘ Lion” 
font, of which there are so many in East Anglia, and it 
dates from the end of the fourteenth century. 

There is a very interesting oak beam, or “ balk,” 
as Ives calls it, in the old schoolroom, where it was 
placed about 1840. Before that it had been in the 
kitchen of a farmhouse. On it is carved in relief, 
in old English letters, in Latin and English: “ Bis 
cremabatur denuo re-edificatur: Twyce brent aforne 
is bylt agean bi robert Thorne the Parson. 1548. 
Edward 6, 2.” 

From this it appears that in the second year of 
Edward VI some building, possibly the Parsonage, 
which had already been burnt down twice, was rebuilt 
by Robert Thorne, who was Parson from 1531 to 1554. 


It was always very peaceful up at the Castle. Just 
at one period of the afternoon when the motor-bus 
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arrived from Yarmouth there might be a few visitors ; 
or children who had walked over from Yarmouth would 
spend the day there on Saturdays, but usually I had 
the place to myself, as in the case of all the other Saxon 
Shore forts. The hum of the busy world of to-day is 
out of reach of them all. They are retired from active 
service. 

Motor-cars have to stop just outside the church 
and rectory, where there is a little triangular patch of 
grass, with a group of four trees—fine trees, though 
they were only planted by the last rector but three, 
the Rev. Charles Green, who came in 1829, and stayed 
twenty-eight years. One of them is ingeniously used 
as a lamp standard; an oil lamp is pulled up, by means 
of a wheel and chains and pulleys, to a height of 20 feet 
from the ground, and there rests in a bracket fixed to 
the tree, shedding light far and wide to guide the people 
to church on dark evenings. 

A lame man, commonly known as Fred, is generally 
at this spot, looking out for a job, in the way of ‘‘ mind- 
ing ’’ a motor-car or a bicycle while the owners visit 
the Castle. He brings out from some inner recess a 
piece of newspaper containing a Roman coin found on 
the site, and offers it for sale. I was trying to read 
the inscription on it, and he burst out eagerly: “TI 
can tell you, mum ; that’s Cesar, that’s who that is.” 

He told me he could neither read nor write, having 
been sent to work in the fields at eight years of age, 
although compulsory education had already begun. 
For he is not an old man; he is barely fifty. One 
hardly realized that there were any little fish that had 


slipped through the small meshes of the Education Act 
net. 


Sitting just outside the fort, high above the Waveney, 
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I would see the crowded pleasure-steamers go by, and 
would even hear, borne across the water, the jokes of 
an ‘“ entertainer,” and the laughter which greeted them, 
sounding so incongruous amid the quiet and lovely 
sights and sounds of a perfect autumn evening. Or 
there would be the hum of a gramophone on board, or 
the slow high-pitched monotone of the professional 
guide: “This, ladies and gentlemen, is called Burgh 
Castle, but there never was a castle on the spot. It was 
a Roman fort.” I could even hear, across this flat, 
watery land, the sound of the voices coming back from 
steamers which were rounding a bend of the more distant 
Yare. Then there would be the little sailing yacht 
with three or four on board, singing perhaps to a banjo 
as they scudded before the breeze. 

Children from Yarmouth used to come and play on 
the old walls. One small party amused me very much. 
It consisted of a small fairy-like girl, her little brother, 
and three of his boy friends, and the way the little girl 
“queened it’’ amongst them was delightful to see. 
She was caught out once when she called imperiously 
to the biggest boy to come and lift her off the wall. 
“Why, you can get down by yourself,” said her brother. 
“IT saw you do it when we were over there.” 


We had scarcely finished breakfast one morning 
when our boatman called to take us on the river. He 
was not really a boatman by profession, but his father 
had been a wherryman, and he was well used to the 
water. It was a lovely September morning; the mists 
still hung heavy over the marshes, and the grass was 
not green at all, but silver with the dew. The fog-horn 
sounded loud from Yarmouth way as we walked up 
the road towards the church, and the boatman told us 
of people from the Midlands who had thought it was a 

16 
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mad bull bellowing behind them, and had tried to climb 
a tree to get out of its way. 

We turned down to the right between the Rectory 
and Church Farm, and climbed the stile where a little 
creek runs up from the river. ‘‘ Wait a minute,” said 
our guide. And he dived into the hedge, coming back 
with a leafy hazel bough in his hand. Then, walking 
backwards in front of us, he switched a green pathway for 
our feet in the silver meadow, right down to the water’ s 
edge, where his boat lay. 

I wanted to get a view of the Roman fort from the 
other side of the river, so the boatman proposed to take 
us to a sea-wall which protects from floods the strip of 
land between the Yare and the Waveney just before 
they meet. They flow very near to each other for 3 or 
4 miles before they meet at the entrance to Breydon 
Water, just below Burgh Castle; and since the ‘“ New 
Cut ’’ was made which links them together and makes a 
continuous waterway between Norwich and Lowestoft, 
this piece of land between them has been virtually an 
island. At this time of year large tracts of it close to 
the water were covered with Michaelmas daisies in full 
blossom. They grow very freely about here, all along 
the ditches and in the marshy places. At first when I 
saw these sheets of colour across the river, I thought it 
must be sea-lavender, as I have seen it growing like 
that in the marsh-country elsewhere ; especially near 
Hunstanton. 

The channel of the Waveney is a bare 100 feet across 
at low tide at the foot of the fort, and a wide stretch 
of mud known as Burgh Flats is left bare a little to the 
north. Our boatman told us how one evening a lecturer 
came to Burgh Castle to speak at the Institute, and he 
illustrated his lecture with drawings on the blackboard. 
At the close he offered to draw on the blackboard any- 
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thing they liked to choose. One after another, members 
of the audience chose, and were satisfied. Then some 
young men at the back, thinking to give him a poser, 
cried, ‘‘ Now draw us Burgh Flats!” The audience 
was immensely pleased when there appeared on the 
blackboard the profiles of the two young men who had 
thrown down the challenge ! 

This piece of the river is called Burgh Castle 
Reach. The boatman observed that every turn of the 
river had its own name on account of the sailing 
vessels, and that in his opinion the different parts 
were called “‘ Reaches’ because a vessel is said to 
“reach ’’ when it sails on the wind from one point to 
another. He gave us some reminiscences of the days 
when smelting was carried on to a much greater extent 
_ in these parts, and told us that this fish makes the houses 
smell of cucumber; and finally he landed us on the 
sea-wall and brought up tarpaulin and sacks from the 
boat for us tosit upon. So there we spent the morning— 
at our feet the marsh, and the sheets of Michaelmas 
daisies, in which little blue butterflies were delighting 
as much as we ; beyond them the river, and the old walls 
of the Roman fort rising up at the top of the hill on the 
farther shore, with the great gap in the east wall, where 
the gate used to be, clearly seen against the sky. Curlews 
whistled over our heads, timid little water-rails and 
water-rats scuttled about in the reeds; boats of many 
kinds passed us, some pleasure-yachts, others smelters ; 
and we enjoyed a great peace until the time came when 
we had to be fetched, before the tide got too low for the 
boat to cross the flats. 

There were Dutch settlers at Burgh Castle at one 
time, as in so many places on the south-east coast. 
Their experience in drainage work was very valuable, 
and their help was often asked, as was also the case at 
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Sandwich. There is one house which is said to have been 
built by a Dutchman, and the shape of its gables and 
its general construction would certainly suggest it. 
I was told there was some very fine old panelling inside. 

The time passed only too quickly at “Castle Villa.” 
One of the “little girls’ had grown into a bigger girl 
before we left. Her hair had gone up, for she was going 
out to service. Her face was as young as ever, and her 
skirts were as short, but she wore a very long apron to 
make up, and was representing generally the transition 
stage, before blossoming out into a full-blown maid- 
servant. The happy little party was expecting to miss 
her very much. 

I learnt several new words besides “ Loke,” and 
others that were not new, but unfamiliar. There was 
“ pightle,’ for a small enclosure or meadow (from 
“ pight ” = fixed, determined); and every evening I 
was asked, ‘‘ Will you sneck the window inside while I 
hold it up outside ? ”’ 

There is one little warning I must give to any one 
who is staying at Burgh Castle, and depends (as many 
have to do) on the motor-bus from Yarmouth for getting 
to the railway station. Time-tables are issued, and no 
hint is given on them that they are only temporary, but 
a day may come when you will go trustfully to the 
starting-place with your luggage, and be told ‘‘ The bus 
has stopped running.” That is what happened to us. 
And we were reduced to travelling in a kind of carrier’s 
cart, which was also the local ‘‘ Carter Paterson”’; and 
very fortunate we thought ourselves to get that, for 
Burgh Castle is quite innocent of a garage and of cars" 
for public hire. So that was how we took our final 
leave of the village, sitting up beside the driver, with 
parcels, and perambulators, and egg-boxes, and chicken- 
coops stowed away under the tilt behind. 


CeaP Pick Ty 
WALTON CASTLE 


‘“Men once walked where ships at anchor ride.’””—DrvypDEN. 


HIS fort has every right to be included in our 

list of Saxon Shore forts, although nothing of 

it remains to be excavated or examined. In 

character and situation it closely resembled the known 

forts, and abundance of evidence of Roman occupation 
is still to be found in the neighbourhood. 

It stood on a cliff on the coast of Suffolk, a little 
north of Felixstowe, between the estuary of the Deben 
on the north, and that which is common to the Stour 
and the Orwell on the south. Now it lies buried beneath 
the waves of the North Sea, which have gradually under- 
mined and brought down the cliff on which it stood, and 
the Castle itself with it. 

Mr. G. E, Fox thought it probable that in the Roman 
period a tract of salt-marshes and sandbanks stretched 
across the present opening of Harwich Harbour, to form 
a lagoon something like Breydon Water, for an old 
chart of 1686 shows great banks in front of the harbour 
even at that date. If this were so, the Roman fort of 
“ Walton Castle ”’ would have commanded the entrance. 

In the earliest records that we have of Felixstowe, 
it was called Burgh or Burch, and this favourite Saxon 
term for a fortified place no doubt had reference to the 


Roman fort. We have Burgh Castle on our Saxon Shore 
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list ; Brough, north of Derby ; Brough Castle, in West- 
moreland; and Burgh-by-Sands, on Hadrian’s Wall— 
all Roman forts christened by the Saxons. This Burch 
next Walton is mentioned in Domesday Book. It was 
a place of some importance; a church is mentioned, 
and within the Burgh stood a Hall, built of timber, the 
only large dwelling in the Hundred of Colneis worthy 
of being called a “ Hall.” Burgh was the largest and 
most important tax-paying town of the Hundred. 

A Priory founded there is spoken of indifferently 
as the ‘‘ cell of Walton,” or the “cell of Fylchestow.” 
Pope Adrian in 1154 confirmed the grant of the chapel 
of Walton Castle to the Priory. 

The Walton Castle of Hugh Bigod probably stood 
within the Roman walls. This was destroyed by King 
Henry II, after the suppression of the rebellion in which 
the Earl had been engaged. 

On the Pipe Roll of 22 Hen. II, an. 1176, is the 
amount of the costs involved in the destruction. These 
would probably have been a good deal heavier if 
they had included the demolition of the Roman walls 
as well ! 

We have to look to the records of writers of the 
eighteenth century to find out what the fort was like 
before its final destruction—not by man, but by what are 
known as “natural causes’’; and these records prove 
that Henry II certainly did not succeed in razing the 
Roman walls, even if he tried. 

On November 28, 1722, Dr. Knight wrote to the 
Society of Antiquaries : 

“Some distance East of this Town [i.e. Walton] are 
the ruins of a Roman Wall situate on the Ridge of a cliff 
next the Sea between Languard Fort and Woodbridge 
River [the Deben] on Bawdsey Haven. ’Tis 100 yards 
long, five feet above ground, 12 broad at each end, and 
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turned with an Angle. Its composed of Pepple and 
Roman bricks in three courses, all round footsteps of 
buildings, and several large pieces of Wall cast down 
upon the Strand by the Seas undermining ye Cliff, all 
which have Roman brick. At low water mark very 
much of the like is visible at some distance in the Sea. 
There are two entire Pillars with Balls, the Cliff is 100 
foot high.” 

September 16, 1725. Mr. T. Martin says: 

“ About $ a mile from the town [of Felixstowe] 
are the ruins of a Roman fortification upon the brink 
of the clift (great part being already fallen down, a few 
years are likely to put a period to the whole); *twas 
‘built very substantially with rock-stone and Roman 
brick.”’ 

1735. J. Kirby writes in his Suffolk Traveller : 

“For in the neighbouring Parish of Felixstowe on — 
the Colnes side of Woodbridge [Bawdsey] haven, still 
appear the ruins of a quadrangular castle, advantage- 
ously situated.” 

In his second edition, 1754, he says: ‘“‘ He that would 
look for the Site of this Castle within the bounds of 
Walton strictly taken will never find it ; but upon a high 
Cliff in Felixstowe, at the distance of about one mile 
from the mouth of Woodbridge River [the Deben] 
and two miles from Orwell Haven, Part of the Founda- 
tion of the West Side of it is still to be seen ; being now’ 
One Hundred and Eighty-seven yards in Length, and 
nine feet thick; it is called by the Country People, 
Stone-Works. How much larger it was we cannot 
judge, Part of the South end being washed away; and 
the Sea, which is daily gaining upon this coast, having 
swallowed up the ruins.” 5 

Then he adds: “Such was the condition of it about 
the year 1740: but since then the Sea hath washed 
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away the remainder of the Foundations. There can be 
no doubt but Walton Castle was a Roman Fortification 
as appears from the great Variety of Roman Urns, Rings, 
Coins, etc., that have been found there.”’ 

And later: ‘In a Survey of the Manor of Felixstowe 
Priory, made in 1613, we find a Close of Arable land 
called Great Long-Dole, in which Close are the ruins 
of Walton Castle.” 

According to Mr. G. E. Fox, the Close is still known 
by its ancient name, and its position may be seen on 
the Ordnance Survey Maps. It lies close to the sea. 

In Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales, a view, 
taken in 1766, is given, showing the remains of the wall 
lying upon the beach. 

Grose’s account, published 1787, is as follows : 

“Its remains in 1766 when this view was drawn, were 
only visible at near low water, the sea having gained so 
considerably on this coast as to wash away the cliff on 
which it stood. A gentleman now living remembers 
the ruins of the castle to have stood at least 50 yards 
within the extremity of the cliff.” 

Gough, in his edition of Camden’s Britannia (1806), 
speaks of ‘‘ A castle (at Walton), the foundations 187 
yards long and 9 feet thick—plenty of Roman coins and 
other antiquities found there.” 

A drawing of the Castle was made in 1623 by John 
Sheppard. The artist has assumed for himself an 
imaginary position in the air, a little below the level of 
the top of the cliff, and has drawn the Castle full-face, 
as it were, with the broken edge of the cliff showing in 
front of it. The sea-front of the fort is quite entire; a 
circular bastion appears at each angle, and a wide break, 
about midway between them, seems to mark the principal 
gateway. The drawing is accompanied by a plan. 

Another drawing, made by Thomas Bates of Ipswich 
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in 1700, shows the cliffs and beach, with masses of Roman 
masonry already lying on the shore. 

A friend of mine who lived in that neighbourhood 
when she was a child, some thirty years ago, remembers 
playing about with her brothers and sisters on the re- 
mains-of this Roman fort at Walton, on the beach close 
to Felixstowe. The children called the clump of sea- 
weed-covered rocks ‘“‘ The Roman remains,” or “ The 
Roman Castle,” and it was then only visible at low 
tide. As far as she can remember, it was not more 
than 6 feet high, and at two levels, so that they could 
easily climb on to the top; and the size of the whole 
mass was roughly Io to 12 feet square. 

The name “‘ Stone-works,”’ given to the Castle by the 
country people, looks suspiciously as if they had used it 
for a quarry. . 

The plan of the fort, drawn by John Sheppard in 
1623, shows it as being of very unusual proportions, an 
oblong instead of a square, the length along the cliff 
being about three times as great as the width. But we 
cannot trust this as wholly reliable. His drawing also 
shows the two bastions at the angles peeled of their lower 
facing-stones, leaving the upper courses to project, just 
as the bastions at Burgh Castle have been peeled. 

In 1885, when men were digging for coprolites in the 
field known as The Park, near Felixstowe Church, they 
came across many signs of Roman occupation : bricks, 
flue-tiles, fibule, rings of gold and silver, and many coins 
of silver and bronze, ranging from Severus to Arcadius 
and Constantinus. It was clearly part of the Roman 
cemetery that they were discovering, for there were many 
sepulchral urns, either closed with a cover, or only with 
a stone ; but there must also have been dwelling-houses, 
in the near neighbourhood of the cemetery, judging 
from the character of some of the finds. No attempt was 
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made apparently to note how or where the objects were 
discovered, nor to prevent them from being dispersed. 

There is in the British Museum a good example of 
the so-called Samian ware, from Walton Castle Cemetery, 
a vase of oval shape with a beautiful design of vine 
foliage running round it, and a dog pursuing a doe. The 
realism of the conception is sufficiently studied for the 
artist to have made the dog’s ears pointing forwards 
towards his quarry, and the doe’s ears laid back to listen 
for her pursuer ; but it does not equal, either in design or 
execution, the hunting-scenes on the Castor-ware pots, 
made in Britain, on the banks of the Nene in Northamp- 
tonshire. The Celts did excellent work when they 
confined their attention to animals and to the hunting 
they loved so much; they failed when they attempted 
- the human figure. 

The site of the cemetery has not yet been washed 
away by the sea ; it still exists, about a mile farther north 
than the site of the Castle. 


CHAPTER XIII 
BRADWELL-JUXTA-MARE 


‘Mid reedy fens wide spread.’’—-WORDSWORTH. 


[= reputed site of the fort of OTHONA is in 
a very out-of-the-way spot on the coast of 
Essex, at the entrance to the estuary of the 

river Blackwater, about 16 miles by road from Maldon. 

The name occurs only once in history, in the Notitia 

Dignitatum list. Othona was garrisoned by irregular 

troops called Fortenses. 

The site must have been chosen by the Romans as 
commanding the mouths of two important rivers, the 
Blackwater and the Colne, on the latter of which stood 
the famous colonia of Camulodinum. The sea has 
encroached on the coast here, and has swept away all 
the eastern portion of the fort, which stands very little 
above the sea-level. ee 

The Saxons appear to have called the place Ythan- 
caester, after their custom of adding, “cester” or 
“ caester ’’ to the Roman or British name of any enclosed 
place, inhabited or meant for habitation. In Domesday 
Book it is called Effecestre. William Camden suggested 
that Othona might be the Ythancester of the Saxons, 
and placed it here on the Essex coast, and maps of the 
eighteenth century mark it in this spot ; but it was not 
till 1864 that the exact position of a Roman fort here 
was ascertained by excavation. In that year digging 
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was being done on St. Peter’s Head by a company called 
the Essex Estuary Company, formed for enclosing the 
Essex marshes, and the foundations of a Roman wall 
were uncovered accidentally. The owner of the property, 
Mr. Oxley Parker, had excavations made on the site 
by Mr. Thomas Lewin, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the extent of the fort and the position of walls, 
bastions, and gateways. It was proved conclusively to 
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Fic. 48.—Map showing situation of St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall, Bradwell. 


have been a bastioned fort, and therefore of the Saxon 
Shore type. No inscriptions were found, as is the case 
wherever these sites have been uncovered, but the 
circumstantial evidence points towards identifying it 
with Othona of the Saxon Shore. And yet, as I have 
said above, philologists find the derivation of Ythan 
from Othona quite impossible, and they still further 
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condemn any connection between Ythancaester and 
Effecestre. This may be the site of Othona notwith- 
standing ; we need further knowledge to clear up the 
mystery. At least we are safe in reckoning it a Saxon 
Shore fort. 


Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, in the Inventory of the 
Historical Monuments in Essex (1923), writes : 

“To the period of the later Empire belongs the fort 
at Bradwell-juxta-Mare, a typical representative of the — 
defensive works developed under Diocletian and Con- 
stantine I. It might be expected that Colchester would 
serve to some extent as a base-town for this new maritime 
frontier-system. But the forts established or reorganized 
under the Count of the Saxon Shore, unlike those of the 
earlier limites, were not based upon elaborate internal 
communications and permanent garrisons in reserve. 
In their case supplies of men and provisions seem rather 
to have been carried coast-wise, and the base-fortress 
was replaced (at least in intent) by a mobile field-force 
under the Count of Britain, who must also have relied 
partly upon sea-transport in case of emergency.” 

Walls.—The walls of this fort when uncovered were 
found to be 12 feet thick. The largest piece now visible 
is only about 4 or 5 feet high. The west wall was 522 feet 
long; the eastern half of the fort has been entirely’ 
washed away by the sea, but the whole area appears 
to have been rather more than 6 acres in extent ; that 
is, supposing it was about square. In plan it was not 
rectangular; the north wall forms an obtuse angle 
with the west wall, so that the fort widens towards the 
sea. The corners were rounded off, inside as well as 
outside. 

The walls were built with bonding-courses of red 
tiles, three tiles in a course; and consisted as usual of 
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stone rubble faced with blocks of stone ; but on account 
of the scarcity of stone in these parts septaria were 
rather freely introduced. Those curious nodules, 
dredged up from the mud of the rivers and estuaries, 
were frequently used by the Romans where stone was 
not easily obtainable, on the principle laid down by 
Vitruvius (Lib. i. c. 5): ‘‘ We do not everywhere meet 
with such [materials] as are most desirable, but we make 
use of such as we can find.” Cement made with 
powdered septaria was used by the Saxons in building 
the chapel on this site. 

The walls appear to have had a footing of tiles 
throughout. The top of what remains of the south wall 
is level with the ground inside the fort. 

Bastions.—The foundations of two horseshoe bastions 
were uncovered, one at the north-west angle of the 


fort, and one nearly a quarter-way along the west wall — 
from this angle. Traces of another were found at the 


south-west angle. They seem to have been similar to 
those at Burgh Castle. 


Gates.—The principal gate was in the west wall 


rather to the south of the centre. A wide raised road 


ran westward from the fort towards the village of Brad- 
well. 

The excavators thought they detected traces of two 
smaller outlets in the north wall. 


Ditch—A wide ditch running round the fort can 
still be traced on the north, south, and west sides. At 
the south-west angle a pond occupies the ditch at the 


present day. 


In Dr. Philemon Holland’s translation of Camden’s 


Britannia (1610), he adds a note to the remarks of Camden 
about this site ; stating that there “‘ yet heare remaneth 


a huge ruin of a thicke wall where by many Romane 


coins have beene found.” This is the first recognition 
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of the actual remains. The ‘“‘ huge ruin” must have 
been made use of as a quarry since 1610, for so very 
little is left now. The Fort had certainly served this 
purpose extensively, nearly one thousand years earlier, 
for the building of the chapel. 

_ The tradition of ‘“ foundations’ seen on the shore 
to the east of St. Peter’s Head cannot be treated very 
seriously, for these supposed remains were never examined 
by experts, and might even have been broken portions 
of the walls which have been carried away by the sea. 

Bede’s reference to “ Ythancaestir”’ is as follows: 
“Cedd, having received the degree of bishop, returned 
to the province [Essex] and fulfilling with greater 
authority the work he had begun, established churches 
in different places, and ordained priests and deacons to 
assist him in the word of faith, andin ministering baptism, 
more especially in that town which is called in the Saxon 
tongue Ythancaester and also in that which is called 
Tilabury. Of which two places the first is on the banks 
of the Pent, the other on the banks of the Thames, in 
which [places] having collected a swarm of the servants 
of Christ, he taught them, so far as in their rude state 
they were able to receive it, the discipline of religious 
life.” 

The Pent or Pant is an alternative name for the 
Blackwater. 

The Church.—The little church established at Ythan- 
caester by Cedd remains to this day under the name of 
St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall, having been planted right across 
the site of the west wall of the fort of Othona. There 
were then no pirates to be feared, for the Saxons were 
in possession, and the Vikings had not yet begun their 
attacks. The fort may have been already in ruins, 
brought down by the Saxons themselves, many years 
before the little church was built in 653. This is the 
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earliest existing church in Essex, and may be compared 
with St. Pancras, Canterbury, built in 652. The king- 
dom] of the East Saxons had been in existence about 
a hundred years, and British Christians living here | 
had long since been slain, or else had fled into the 
remote west. The Bishop of the East Saxons ap- 
pointed by Augustine in 604 was driven away from 
London in 616, and finally fled into France. Of two 
Christian kings, Eorpwald was murdered by a pagan, © 
and Sigebert, after a short reign, fell in battle, which 
he had entered without a weapon, in the endeavour 
to be loyal to his faith. Then a later King Sigebert, 
known as “the Good” (650-60), was converted to | 
Christianity by Oswy, King of Northumbria, and 
was baptized at Benwell, near Hadrian’s Wall. He 
appealed to Oswy for Christian teachers for his own 
people, and Cedd, the brother of Chad, was summoned | 
from Lichfield and sent into Essex. Later, as Bede > 
tells us, he was'made Bishop of the East Saxons, — 
and built this little church on the shore of the. 
North Sea, making his own home near it. 

The materials used for this church were largely, | 
if not entirely, drawn from the ruins of the Roman. 
fort so conveniently close at hand. The walls are 
of Kentish rag and septaria, with very many red 
Roman tiles built in. The church now consists only 
of a nave, 55 feet long and 26 feet wide; the walls 
are 2 feet thick. At the east end there was origin- 
ally an apse, the site of which can be traced on the 
ground outside. In the present east wall there can be 
seen, both inside and outside, portions of the original 
three chancel arches, built of Roman tiles, and now 
encased in the solid masonry of the later wall. The 
windows are the original ones, and that at the west end 
is almost perfect, with its round arch of Roman tiles. 
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There was formerly a porch on the west. At the north- 
west angle, one of the big stone quoins used is clearly 
part of a gateway of the Roman fort, for the slots in the 
stone, for fixing in a wooden doorway, are visible. Seven 
buttresses, built chiefly of Roman tiles, form part of the 
construction, bonded into the walls. 

The little building has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes. It is said to have been a beacon or lighthouse in 
Tudor and Stuart times, and latterly it had come to be 
a mere barn for storing agricultural produce. During 
the war it served as a refuge for the soldiers stationed 
here, the 28th Provisional Battalion, and was used 
partly for office work. For some time after the war was 
over, it was still littered with “‘ forms to be filled up.” 

Now at last it has come into its own again, for it 
_ has become once more Church property, through the 
gift of Mr. C. W. Parker, who owned the land on which 
it stands. It is now under the control of the Cathedral 
Chapter of Chelmsford, and after being very carefully 
and wisely restored by Mr. Wykeham Chancellor, was 
reopened for public worship in June 1920. 

There has been no attempt to make it other than it 
may have been under Cedd. The walls are merely made 
weather-proof, with the stonework left bare; the floor 
is sanded. The furniture consists of a simple com- 
munion table with a curtain hung behind, and twelve 
oak chairs with canvas cushions. The table was made 
from ancient oak beams, left over when repairs were 
being done to the roof of Chelmsford Cathedral. 

Coins.—Of coins found on the site, those of the 
Constantinian period are, as usual, the most plentiful, 
while of any individual Emperor the name of Carausius 
occurs most frequently. The range is from Gallienus 
(260-68) to Arcadius (395-408). 

Many small objects were found during the excava- 
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tions. Combs, needles, bracelets, and beads indicated the | 
presence of women, and all the usual signs of the habits _ 
of the Roman soldier were included: heaps of oyster 
shells, and bones of the boar, and pigs’ feet; knives, 
weapons, tools, pottery, a steelyard, and weights; 
fibulz, and decorated fragments of bone. All these are 
either in the possession of Mr. Christopher Parker of 
Faulkbourne Hall, Witham, or have been sent to the 
Colchester Museum. 

The pottery is mostly of the later Empire, though 
a little appears to be second century, as also does one 
brooch. 


Roach Smith thought that the “ wide raised road ” 
which still leads from the chapel and apparently from 
the west gate of the fort towards the village of Bradwell — 
bore ‘‘ unquestionable characteristics of Roman origin.” — 
This road can still be traced for 2 miles, as far as Brad- — 
well Church; a ditch lies on either side of it near 
Bradwell village, as if it had been a causeway through — 
flooded or marshy ground. There is no very direct 
route to this out-of-the way corner of Essex, either from | 
London or anywhere else. I have visited it from 
Maldon by car, and have also taken the train to South- 
minster and bicycled the rest of the way. 

It would be between 50 and 60 miles from London ; — 
60 probably, allowing for the twisting roads. From 
Southminster I found it was only about 8 or 9 miles. 
A new country road is always fascinating, especially 
with a map to guide us and to tell us the names of the 
places we pass. There are some wonderful names to - 
the farms in this corner of Essex, such as Chinklefoot — 
and Twizlefoot; Bodknocks, Bubbles, Bilchbunters, 
and Smallgain. The last does not suggest a very rich. 
soil. The road itself, like many such in flat country, is 
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not exciting, but it offered pleasant harvesting sights 
and sounds all the way. Before reaching Bradwell 
village, we pass the turning to Bradwell Quay, the 
picturesque little port on the Blackwater, with its sheets 
of sea-lavender. The fort is only about 2 miles beyond 
Bradwell village. For part of the way the road is 
bordered with large trees, but has no continuous hedge 
or fence. Cornfields on one side and purple vetch on the 
other are open to the road. It is a great advantage in 
this flat country, because even a low hedge shuts out 
all the view. Fields, “‘ white to the harvest,’’ showed 
one beyond the other, as far as the blue streak of the 
Blackwater, on which white yachts were sailing. I saw 
sheep feeding in the stubble, and crowds of little pink 
pigs with them, making no attempt to cross the road and 
get into the vetch, although there was no barrier to 
prevent them; and there were chickens in a brougham 
showing the same good feeling. 

Vehicles of every kind are supposed to stop two 
fields away from the entrance to the fort, and gates are 
locked accordingly, but the farmer happened to be 
passing as I reached the first gate, so he kindly lifted my 
bicycle over the first and the second as well, and I was 
able to arrive, bag and baggage, at my destination. 

And here I must stop to advise whoever is con- 
templating a visit to Bradwell to choose fine weather 
(and if possible high tide), for this is a site that will not 
bear being visited on a bleak and gloomy day. Great 
as is the charm of the view in sunny hours, it is a most 
unattractive spot under adverse conditions, with cutting 
winds sweeping over the wide mud-flats, and the grey 
and colourless landscape almost as chilling as the wind. 
It must be ‘‘a fine day, or not at all,” for Bradwell. 
And how lovely it can be on a fine day must be seen 
to be appreciated. 
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The fort was built on a slightly elevated platform, 
sloping towards the sea, and now the chapel of St. 
Peter’s-on-the-Wall rises conspicuously from the centre 
of its west wall, the line of which can still be traced. 
The best piece of the Roman walls is on the south, to 


our right, and is seen by descending from the platform : 


at the south-west corner of the fort, and peering beneath 
the thick trees and bushes which grow along the wall, 
their trunks in some cases lying right along its upper 
surface. There is supposed to be a good 25 feet of it 
still standing, but I could not make out that a length 
of more than 16 feet was really visible. This is the 
piece of wall that was accidentally discovered in 1864. 
Having examined it, with its triple rows of brick 
bonding-tiles, and its small wedge-shaped facing-stones 
occupying about 18 inches between the two bonding- 
courses, I turned to walk all round the enclosure. 

The ditch is easily made out.. There is now a well in 
it, for the use of the cottage, and also a sheep-dipping 
pen, as well as a pond at the corner. Following the 


coast-line on the east, I found I had to walk warily, 


for great tangles of rusty barbed wire, relics of the war, 
appeared at intervals, disguised by festoons of green 
seaweed. The ground on this side slopes steeply down 
to the green flats or saltings, which are covered with 
muddy vegetation, to be exchanged a little way out 
for plain mud, except when at spring tides the sea 


i 


comes up and covers over all. Signs of the north wall — 


I could not find, though I searched with the help of a 
plan. I was afterwards told that the line of it can be 


discerned by a practised eye, as a low mound with the — 


depression of the ditch beyond, running through the 
ploughed field. 


The chapel stands in a grassy enclosure with agricul- — 
tural land lying allround. When I was there, the ground © 
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had recently been ploughed up, as I know to my cost, 
for the strong wind caught a sheet of notes I was carrying, 
and whisked it away right into the midst of the rows 
of deeply-scored ruts, still soft and yielding to the feet. 

At my first visit the War Office was still in charge ; 
and the chapel was being used as an office. Large 
holes had been knocked in former times in its south 
walls, for convenience of use as a barn, and against 
one hole a shed or henhouse had been built. A door- 
way through the north wall had been made, and was 
the one then in use; the west doorway was built up, 
as well as the window over it, and one of the north 
windows. 

I found a great change when I came again. The 
reparations were finished, and the building was restored 
‘to its ancient use. I obtained entrance by applying 
at the cottage of the caretaker, which lies to the south- 
east of the chapel and the fort, in a very open and 
exposed situation, overlooking the vast expanse of 
St. Peter’s Flats to the North Sea. I found her peeling 
potatoes in the porch, over which hung a vine covered 
with bunches of green grapes, and she was talking to a 
young sailor whose blue eyes and shock of yellow hair 
made him look like a descendant of the Vikings. She 
left her potatoes and came with me. Large elm trees, 
and ragged damson and bullace trees in the cottage 
garden give it a little shelter from the north. Black 
and yellow bullace seem better known in Essex and 
Suffolk than in any other counties, and are great 
favourites with the cottagers, because they are no 
trouble to cultivate, are hardy, and bear very freely. 
They are called locally “‘ quickses.”’ 

A sea-wall built of sods runs in a zigzag south- 
wards from the garden fence. It may be followed, 
round the lonely coast, all the way to Burnham-on- 
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Crouch, 1m or 12 miles away. This wonderful line of 
walls protecting the Essex coast is very ancient, and 
may have had its prototype in Roman times. 

As we stood and looked across the purplish-grey 
Flats, the caretaker told me that her husband had often 
dug up parts of trees from the oozy mud, where once 
a forest had stood, and that he had also found horns 
and bones of animals which had crumbled when exposed 
to the air. From the headland she pointed out to the 
north, across the Blackwater Estuary, tree-crowned 
Mersea Island. There the wealthy Romanized Britons 
had villas which would have offered much temptation 
to the Saxon pirates. At West Mersea were found, in 
1849, the remains of a circular buttressed Roman 
building, in plan like a cogged wheel with six spokes. 
This had been considered to be possibly the base of a 
lighthouse, but now is recognized as the remains of a 
funeral monument to the owner of the villa. It formed 
one of a number of mound-burials, dating from Roman 
times, which have been found in Essex, Suffolk, Kent, 
Herts, and Bucks, and also in Belgium. Very fine 
objects, of glass and bronze, buried in the mounds, 
prove conclusively their Roman origin. The one in 


question was a mound-burial, which was surrounded: 


later by a wall, and it appears when complete to have 
been a structure similar in form to one of the tombs 
on the Appian Way. It was 65 feet in diameter. On 
the crown of the hill on Mersea Island from the spot 
where we are standing can be seen the outline of another 
wonderful mound, which contained a glass urn with a 
Roman burial. 


We could see also from here the mouth of the Colne, | 
with vessels lying off the little port of Brightlingsea, — 


and round the coast as far as Clacton with its pier ; 
and yachts with brown or white sails were scudding 
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past all the time, making the whitest of white foam as 
they cut through the water on this breezy day. 

No doubt in Roman times a creek or inlet provided 
anchorage for ships just at this point. Even now 
yachts of a fair size can come quite close in at high tide. 

A flight of wild ducks passed over our heads, and my 
guide told me there was a decoy away to the south— 
a sure sign of an unfrequented neighbourhood. Her 
husband knew all about such things, for he spent his 
time in fishing and duck-shooting. 

I had always wanted to see a decoy, ever since I 
first heard the word in another connection. When I 
was a small child, my nurse and another were gazing 
into a shop window in which I was not at all interested, 
for it contained nothing but clothes. ‘ Now, isn’t that 
beautiful?’ said one nurse; ‘‘and so cheap!” ‘It’s 
only a decoy-duck,”’ said the other. I pricked up my 
ears, and looked at the window with interest, but there 
was nothing in the least like a duck to be seen, and it 
was years before I understood what she meant. 

I was not to see the decoy this time either, for my 
informant put me off when I made closer inquiries. 
And second thoughts told me I did not want to see 
anything so cruel. So I made my way back to South- 
minster by the same road as I had come, 
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‘*The sun of Rome is set! Our day is gone.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


““The old gods pass,’ the cry goes round, 
“See where their temples strew the ground.’ 
Yet ever, upon new-fledged wings, 

Faith, like the phoenix, soars and sings.” 
R. Le GALLIENNE. 


““New every morning.’’— JEREMIAH. 


HE story of the Saxon Shore ends, as we have 

seen, in tragedy—in a picture of Roman 

Britain, beset on three sides by enemies, 

turning in vain to Rome for help. The solid walls 

and bastions on which we look to-day were a mere 

illusion of strength, for there were not soldiers to 
defend them against the barbarian tides. 


It is a great tribute to the work of Rome that her 
conquered provinces proclaimed her ‘mother, not 
Mistress,’’ as the poet Claudian puts it. 

“The work of Rome was greater than conquest, 
and greater than the pax Romana,” says Dr. Haver- 
field in The Roman Occupation of Britain; “it taught 
men not merely to live quietly but to live in social. 
harmony together as citizens and as individuals.” 


Yet there came a time when the great mother could 
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help neither herself nor her children. Like all struc- 
tures based on a sense of material power and dominance, 
the fabric of the mighty Roman Empire was bound to 
fall, though what was best in its work lived on. 


Alongside with the spread of the Roman Empire in 
the early centuries of this era, there had also been 
spreading, silently, almost unnoticed, a true idea that 
was destined to endure and to rule when the glory 
of Rome had vanished: a truth that was quietly 
proving its strength in a remote corner of the Empire, 
demonstrating the supremacy of Spirit and of spiritual 
power. And still to this day the Christian ideal pro- 
vides the only solution to our problems. 


Many are asking themselves nowadays: How can we 
build up an Empire that will endure ? How can we weld 
it together and make it strong? And the answer is 
simple : the only Empire that can ever last is the one that 
represents the empire of right over wrong, of truth over 
error, of good over evil. Mankind can achieve unity 
only in so far as each individual, each class, each nation 
seeks to be dominated by one governing Principle, 
placing right before might, honour before gain, love 
before self-gratification. There are no conflicting 
interests when the chief interest of each is seen to 
be in obedience to the highest law—the law of Truth 
and Love. 


There is much in the life we see around us—much also 
in our own nation, in our own hearts—to cause misgiving 
for the future. But there are also many signs that 
mankind is waking up to a truer sense of values, and 
learning to see how indissolubly linked together is 
this whole human family of ours. For the call 
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comes to each one of us to play our part in the 
battle with wrong, and to prove in our individual 
lives that obedience to a higher law is the way of 
salvation for the world. 

And when we are tempted to be discouraged, and 
to doubt or fear the voice which calls each one to 
help in the great conflict, let us take to ourselves, as 
a prophecy and a challenge, those closing words of 
Bliss Carman’s beautiful ‘‘ Triumphalis,” which apply 
to all who love: 

“ Thou shalt grow strong again 
Confident, tender, 
Battle with wrong again 
Be truth’s defender ; 
Of the immortal train 


Born to attempt, attain, 
Never surrender!” 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


HADRIAN’S WALL 


WitH FOURTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 
ALSO Maps AND PLANS. 


8s. 6d. xer. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


Observer.—“ The result is such a book as every one longs for 
when going on tramp, richly accurate and precise, cordial in 
temper, elastic in discursiveness, yet always controlled by its 
theme, vivid in description, full of the right information con- 
veyed in the best possible way, a book in its fashion as good 
as Borrow’s ‘Wild Wales,’ with plenty of shrewd, wise 
philosophising.” 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Times Literary Supplement.— It is not easy to write a new 
book on the Roman Wall which shall be readable throughout 
and shall have a justification for its existence. Miss Mothersole 
has succeeded because she has plenty to say that is worth 
saying and can say it well.” 


Daily Telegraph— “Miss Mothersole has both written and 
painted this attractive book. She is well equipped to take us 
along the Wall, being enough of an archeologist to talk about 
its builders and its construction without boredom, and an artist 
to whom the glorious country traversed, in part pastoral and 
partly wild nature untouched, makes strong appeal. The book 
is a pleasant, simply written account of a holiday adventure, 
for she walked every mile alone, and the drawings in colour are 
delightful. It introduces a world away from towns. Every one 
will enjoy it who has walked ‘the Wall,’ and Miss Mothersole’s 
pages will stimulate many to undertake the adventure for them- 
selves. You will not do wrong if you present it as a gift to the 
friend whose tastes are archeological, with a leaning towards 
bright descriptive writing and graceful water-colour land- 
scapes.” 


Spectator.—“ We are glad to see that Miss Mothersole has 
described and illustrated her account of the Wall in an attractive 
book intended for the general reader.” 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


HADRIAN’S WALL 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS—Continued. 


Times.—“ A record equally rich in smiles and anecdotes. 
The author’s sense of humour throughout her narrative remains 
as strong as her love for the Wall itself. No better companion 
could be desired than Miss Mothersole.” 


Sunday Times.—“ Miss Mothersole is a water-colour painter 
of distinction, and her sketches of the Wall in themselves make 
up a delightful collection. But she is also a very human person 
with a sense of fun, a traveller who can find interest equally 
in men and things. A bright and happy record of an unusual 
piece of exploration. . . . Miss Mothersole knows the Wall, so 
to speak, inside out.” 


Weekly Westminster Gazette.—“ Every one who knows the 
Great Wall will enjoy Miss Mothersole’s book ; and those who 
do not know it will probably be led to an earnest planning of 
next year’s holiday, the most agreeable of all winter occupa- 
tions. She has that true historic sense which can weave 
together the present and the past.” 


New Statesman.— These illustrations give an excellent idea 
of the fascinating character of the Wall, and are accompanied by 
a pleasant record of how the artist-author ‘walked the Wall.’” 


Connoisseur.—“* The author is also an artist of no mean 
ability, and her water-colours and black-and-white drawings 
give many of the more picturesque stretches of scenery along 
the course of the Wall, and show the state in which the structure 
exists to-day. . . . Miss Mothersole shows indefatigable energy 
in searching out any historical data, and the reader will find 
that the book is full of well-digested information. ... Miss 
Mothersole’s own experiences during her tour make entertain- 
ing reading.” 


New Waitness—“This is a very readable book on what 
might appear a dry subject to one who is not interested in 
antiquities ; but the lady makes the book live, and her racy 
account of her strange experiences on the journey is exceedingly 
interesting. . . . The book abounds in periods of beautiful 
prose, and word painting of scenes is realistic ; her knowledge 
of both is extensive. Nor must one omit to mention her 
original discoveries of parts of the Wall.” 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


HADRIAN’S WALL 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS—Continued. 


British Weekly.—“ Miss Mothersole has written an admirable 
guide and companion for those who walk or motor or train to 
see Hadrian’s Wall, Britain’s mightiest antiquity. .. . She has 
given us a charming book.” 


Bookman.—“ Anyone can delight in Miss Mothersole’s 
account. ... As a book to stimulate you to try to pay a visit 
nothing could be better. She tells you just what you want to 
know, from the practical side of how to plan your journeying, 
and... gives you just the right amount and right kind of 
romantic and authentic history... . In short, it is a great 
pleasure to find a book in every way just what a book of its 
kind and scope and aim ought to be.” 


Daily Mail.“ A pleasant account, and is a most attractive 
guide.” 


Field.—Miss Mothersole imparts a good deal of instruction 
in an entertaining way, and as a popular guide to a great 
historical feature. The book has much to commend it.” 


Scotsman.—‘ A book that will be welcomed as a helpful and 
a fascinating guide and companion for those who follow in the 
author’s footsteps through the wild and open country across 
which, eighteen centuries ago, the Romans drew the mightiest 
and most permanent of their works in our island. Miss 
Mothersole’s account of her experiences and impressions are 
so fresh and graphic, so pictorial in the best sense, and so 
liberally seasoned with incident and humour, that readers with 
a taste for the road, whether they know the district, will be 
tempted to shoulder their knapsack, and set out on adventure 
and discovery on the same ancient trail.” 


Glasgow Herald.—“ The illustrations constitute a very charm- 
ing album of the famous Vallum. The text is historical, 
archzeological, descriptive.” 


Manchester Guardian.—“ Apart from its artistic merits the 
book is of value to archeology, because Miss Mothersole’s 
enthusiasm led her to explore farms and quarries off the line of 
the Wall for inscriptions and relics which we are glad to know 
are still in existence.” 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


HADRIAN'S WALL 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS—Continued. 


Birmingham Post.—“ The text is delightful reading, and it 
must not be supposed that it is lacking in any of the details 
about the Roman Wall that any one but a professed archzolo- 
gist would like to know.” 


East Anglian Daily Times.—“ Lovers of historical works 
would do well to read this ably written account of one of the 
most remarkable of the Roman triumphs during their occupa- 
tion of Britain.” 


Liverpool Daily Post.—“\n ‘Hadrian’s Wall’ Miss Mother-- 
sole has an interesting subject, and both her pen and brush 
have done justice to it.” 


Liverpool Courter.—* Hadrian’s Wall’ is a modern ‘ Wallet 
Book’ with a good deal of humour and observation thrown in, 
and a serious of magnificent illustrations. ... The book is 
admirable, both as a study of an interesting neighbourhood, and 
as a book which can be read without personal knowledge of the 
district. There will be more devotees to this curious countryside 
than ever as the result of this work. Miss Mothersole is to be 
heartily congratulated on her literary and artistic efforts.” 


Architecture —“\ have never walked the Wall, and I know 
I never shall, but when I put down Miss Mothersole’s book, it 
was with the determination to do it in a car, this very summer. 
She enjoyed the Wall and that’s the achievement of her book ; 
she gets her enjoyment across to you and you enjoy it with 
her. . . . A good book to read and keep.” 


Antiquaries Journal This is a gossiping guide to a 
monument that the author approaches with the greatest rever- 
ence, and reproduces in colour with pleasing effect. ... The 
book will have many uses for those who emulate the author’s 
energy and make the pilgrimage on foot.” 


Christian Science Monitor.—“ As a simple record of a summer 
holiday well spent, and as an invitation to others to go and do 


likewise, this book by an unaccustomed traveller must be 
accounted a distinct success.” 


London Quarterly Review.—“ The illustrations add much to 
a charming book.” 


Christian World.— Here is quite a model record of an 
archeeological jaunt ; fresh, keen, and free from irrelevancies.” | 
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BOOKS ABOUT LONDON 
By WALTER GEORGE BELL 


The Great Fire of London in 1666 


With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

Third Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Walter Bell has produced a most interesting and 
valuable book. . . . We commend Mr. Bell’s excellent book, with its 


wealth of new material and its many illustrations and maps, to all who 
are interested in the history of London.” 


Unknown London 


With Seventeen Illustrations and a Map of the City Wall. 
Third Edition. 6s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ As good a book about London as the good old 
city has ever known.” 


More about Unknown London 


With Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


The Observer.—‘‘Mr. Bell is one of the few genuine antiquarians 
with a style and personality—a careful, painstaking investigator into 
records and survivals of the past, and a writer capable of conveying to 
others a sense of their human charm, and of irradiating with gentle and 
continuous humour all that he writes.” 


The Tower of London 


With Eleven Drawings by HANSLIP FLETCHER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. nét. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Perhaps of anything written in a small com- 
pass, this unpretentious book is the best introduction that one could 
have to knowledge of the famous building which has seen our history for 
near a thousand years. Mr. Bell has the true historical imagination.” 


The Great Plague in London in 1665 


Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 258. net. 
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BOOKS BY DONALD MAXWELL 


UNKNOWN SUSSEX 


Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by the Author. 
Uniform with “Unknown Kent.” 
Second Edition. Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. 

Daily Express.—‘‘ This book gives refreshing peeps into the rolling 
downs and nooks and crannies of one of our most lovely counties. Mr. 
Maxwell has the double gift of graphic and humorous description in 
words, as well as of original and delightful portrayal in colour and 
monochrome.” 


UNKNOWN KENT 


Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White by the Author. 
Uniform with “Unknown Sussex.” 
Foolscap ato. 2s. 6d. net. 

Times Literary Supplement.—*‘ This is just the book for a winter’s 
evening in the country by the fireside after a day in the open, or in 
town, when the curtains are drawn and the fog shut out, and one’s 
imagination turns lovingly to the luminous coasts of Kent. The 
letterpress written with pleasant humour in gossipy style and beauti- 
fully printed. Mr. Maxwell has illuminated his search of the 
picturesque with brush and pen, in colour and black and white. The 
hand follows where the heart leads . . . all add to the charm of a 
very pleasant book, pleasant in tone and colour.” 


UNKNOWN SURREY 


Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by the Author. 
Uniform with “Unknown Sussex” and “Unknown Kent.” 
foolscap Ato. 15s. net. 


UNKNOWN ESSEX 


Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by the Author. 
Uniform with “Unknown Sussex” and “Unknown Kent.” 
Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. -[In preparation. 
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BRONTE MOORS AND VILLAGES 


FROM THORNTON TO HAWORTH 


By ELIZABETH SOUTHWART. 

Illustrated in Colour and Line by T. MACKENZIE. 
Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. ; 

Also a limited edition of 75 numbered copies, with a 
special signed etching by T. MACKENZIE. 42s. net. 


Daily News.—“ An unusually charming book of literary rambles. 
The illustrations decorate the text most delightfully. The book has 
a pleasant flavour of antiquity, and touches both on old customs and 
on literary associations.” 


UNKNOWN WARWICKSHIRE 


By M. DORMER HARRIS. 

Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by J. E. 
DUGGINS. 

Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. 


THE EAST INDIA HOUSE: 


Its History and Associations 
By WILLIAM FOSTER, C.LE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A history of East India House containing a great deal of original 
research, and covering all the ground, antiquarian, historical, and 
literary. 


THE WESTMINSTER CITY 
FATHERS (1585-1901) 
By W. H. MANCHEE. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net, 


An historical sketch of the work and history of the Burgess Court of 
Westminster from the sixteenth century. 


LONDON ALLEYS, BYWAYS, AND 


COURTS 
Written and Illustrated by ALAN STAPLETON. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A volume of descriptions and illustrations in pencil and pen and ink 
of many interesting and fast disappearing landmarks, 
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THE MANOR OF FRECKENHAM 
By ERNEST CALLARD. 


Illustrated. Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. 
The history of an East-Anglian Village 


THE WONDERS OF SALVAGE 


By DAVID MASTERS, Author of “The Romance of 
Excavation.” 


With 52 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A full and interesting account of the wonderful modern 
inventions and notable achievements in Marine Salvage. 


THE CHURCHES: OF THE- City 
OF LONDON 


By HERBERT REYNOLDS. 


Illustrated with Drawings by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER 
By H. F. WESTLAKE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


By A.“C. FOX-DAVIES.. Is, net. 


BRIDEWELL HOSPITAL, PALACE, 
PRISON, AND SCHOOLS 


By E. G. O'DONOGHUE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


WENCESLAUS HOLLAR and his 
Views of London and Windsor in the 
Seventeenth Century 


By ARTHUR M. HIND. 


Illustrated with Portrait and 96 Plates. Demy 4to. 
31s. 6d. net. 
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